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PREFACE 


The Life and Times of Henry Crabb Robinson is intended as 
an introduction to the forthcoming volumes of selections from 
his diary and reminiscences which include all his references to 
contemporary English writers. This fact accounts for what 
may seem undue compression in the description of his relations 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and his literary intimates, 
especially when contrasted with the space given to other 
subjects. It has, however, been my primary object to place 
him in his milieu and to record the chief events of his life 
and doings, as retailed in the many volumes of his papers, 
rather than to summarize what within the next few months 
will be given in extenso in his own words. The process of 
selection from so great a quantity of material has not been so 
simple as might appear from the size of this small volume. 
I can but hope that the result may appear commensurate with 
the amount of labour it has entailed. 

My grateful thanks are due to the authorities of Dr. Williams's 
Library for the freedom they have given me to make use of 
the MSS., fresco, and bust in their possession. In particular, 
it is difficult to express my indebtedness to the librarian, Mr. 
Stephen Jones, for all he has done to promote my work, from 
putting his private room continuously at my disposal to reading 
my proofs and helping me by his knowledge of the subject. 
I am also deeply indebted to my colleagues, Professor Robert 
Dewar, who read and criticised my manuscript in detail, 
and to Miss Matthews and Dr. Young who made valuable 
suggestions. My secretary, Mrs. Walter Spens, has helped 
me throughout my work and is responsible for the Index to 
the book. Thanks are also due to the Executors of the late 
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Mrs. E. I. Barrington and to Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co. Ltd. for permission to republish Walter Bagehot's essay 
on Crabb Robinson (Appendix A), and to Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd. for similar permission to republish De Morgan’s 
Recollections (Appendix B) from the second volume of Sadler's 
edition of the Diary (2 volumes, 1872). 

EDITH J. MORLEY. 

University of Reading, 

January 1935. 



What can you mean by complaining of being 
useless in the world, when you must be conscious 
that every human being you ever called friend, has 
found you one in any and every emergency where 
your kindness and services could be made available ? 
Do we not all feel and acknowledge this, and are you 
the only forgetful person ?—Miss Denman to H. C. R. 
(Quoted in Sadler’s Preface, p. xi.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Two years after the death of Henry Crabb Robinson, in the 
year 1869, there were published three volumes of his Diary, 
Reminiscences and Correspondence. The editor, Dr. Thomas 
Sadler, had done his work extremely well. He had sifted and 
condensed the enormous amount of manuscript material en¬ 
trusted to him, and produced a book which has remained to 
the present day the only full and adequate memorial of his 
subject. Sadler's work is in some ways old-fashioned, and his 
methods are not those of modern scholarship. But his book 
is unlikely to be superseded by any modern version attempting 
to fulfil the same purpose. Sadler allowed Crabb Robinson 
to speak for himself, and, in the published work, seldom inter¬ 
vened, except in so far as he selected, re-worded, and arranged 
his material in order ‘to preserve interesting particulars 
respecting distinguished men, both in England and on the 
Continent, and, secondly, to keep unbroken the thread of 
Mr. Robinson’s own life.’ 

But to-day, necessarily with the lapse of time, our interest 
in some incidents and persons is fainter and in others more 
pronounced than when Sadler published his volumes. Very 
few are still living who knew Crabb Robinson personally, com¬ 
paratively few are anxious to make his acquaintance as an 
individual, but probably, while the man himself and the 
incidents of his life are becoming of less interest, increasing 
importance is attached to every detail which enables us to see 
his surroundings and his friends with our own eyes. No one 
has ever claimed that Crabb Robinson was in the front rank 
as a thinker, a critic, or a writer—least of all did he make any 
such claim for himself. But he lived an exceptionally long 
life, from 1775 to 1867, in a period full of great changes, 
political and social, and rich in great personalities in almost 
every sphere of human activity. And it so happened, not. 
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one inay contend, by accident, that he was more or less inti¬ 
mately connected with most of the outstanding figures of his 
time in England, in Germany, and to a lesser degree in France 
and in Italy. He played a part, small or great, in various 
important movements, he read voraciously almost everything 
of value that was published in English and in German, and 
a good deal in other languages—belles-lettres, philosophy, 
politics, and theology. He was for many years an active 
barrister, he was the first foreign editor of The Times, he 
travelled widely in Europe and he wrote down his detailed 
impressions of all he did and saw and of every one he met. 
Since he was interested in everything and indefatigable in his 
desire for knowledge, his voluminous manuscripts afford a mine 
of information on a great variety of subjects. 

We can hardly recapture to-day the full charm of his talk 
or, perhaps, of his personality. But by his help, we can at 
least re-live to some extent the experiences of an active life 
which began in the period of the French Revolution and ended 
just after the great American Civil War had emancipated the 
negroes on whose behalf Crabb Robinson had been agitating 
most of his days. It is still very much worth while to read 
his own record of his intercourse with Goethe, with Words¬ 
worth and with the other men-of-letters whom he knew, and 
to sec exactly what he had to say of contemporary books 
when they first appeared. But it is obviously impossible, if 
only because of the enormous bulk, to print in full his diaries 
and reminiscences. Nor would it repay labour and expense 
to do so. 'To his executors Mr. Robinson used to say: "If 
you were to print all that you find [referring to the remi¬ 
niscences], I should think you would show great want of 
judgment; and I should think the same if you came to the 
conclusion that there is nothing worth printing.” ' The 
present study subordinates Crabb Robinson's biography, as 
such, to the more important public events with which he was 
connected. It endeavours to show him less in himself than 
in relation to men and to things. It is hoped, nevertheless, 
that in the course of the book he will emerge as what he 
liked to call a 'character,' a man of individuality and per¬ 
sonality whose genius for friendship qualified him for the 
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position he gained while he was alive and still retains among 
those who know him at all intimately. 

Whenever possible his own words are used (square brackets 
indicate an insertion by the writer) or condensed, and the 
writer has throughout based her work on the original diaries, 
reminiscences, and correspondence. Her indebtedness to Sadler 
must nevertheless be patent to all who are acquainted with 
his work. 



CHAPTER I 


EARLY life: 1775-99 

Henry Crabb Robinson, youngest son of Henry Robinson, 
tanner, and Jemima his wife, was born at Bury St. Edmunds 
on 13th May 1775. The family was of the comfortable middle- 
class, stout Dissenters on both sides, and tanners for at least 
four generations. The former fact was responsible for the 
boy’s pious upbringing in a home which, but for the restraint 
of Sunday worship, was a very happy one. The chief influence 
on his boyhood was that of his mother, whose memory remained 
dear to him throughout his long life, though she died when he 
was only seventeen. In his extreme old age, exactly a month 
before his own death, when condoling with a friend who had 
just lost his mother, Crabb Robinson wrote: ‘You are much 
more to be envied for the recollection of such a mother as you 
had, than pitied for the grief at her loss. ... I speak from 
experience. I had an excellent mother, although she was 
uneducated. ... I am not conscious of any habit or fixed 
thought at all respectable, which I do not trace to her influence 
and suggestion. ... If you are living some thirty or forty 
years hence, you may rely upon this, that one of the great 
enjoyments of your life will be the talking about your mother, 
her words and ways.’ To his father he owed little, nor was 
the tie between them very close. Intellectually his greatest 
debt in his young days was to Catherine Buck, sister of one of 
his playfellows, and several years older than himself. She 
adopted him as a kind of younger brother and exerted very 
great influence on him. She felt it to be ‘a prodigious dis¬ 
advantage to a man not to have had a sister ’ and she did her 
utmost to make up the deficiency—not merely by improving 
his dress and correcting his manners, but also by influencing his 
opinions. ‘ She lent me books, made me first acquainted with 
the new opinions that were then afloat, and was my oracle, 

B I 
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till her marriage [in January 1796] with the then celebrated 
Thomas Clarkson, the founder of the society for the abolition 
of the slave trade. . . . Our friendship never ceased. . . . 
Catherine Buck was the most eloquent woman I have ever 
known, with the exception of Madame de Stael. She had a 
quick apprehension of every kind of beauty and made her own 
whatever she learned. She introduced me to Lamb, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, etc.* But that was at a much later date. 

As a Dissenter, Crabb Robinson missed, what he never 
ceased to regret, a public school and university education. 
His schooling was chiefly obtained during the three years he 
spent at his uncle’s small and very inferior ‘academy* at 
Devizes, where, because, as he afterwards frequently com¬ 
plained, there was little to be learnt, he learned little. In 
1790 he was articled to Mr. Francis, an attorney at Colchester, 
who was also chosen because he was a pious Dissenter, although 
he was ‘utterly ignorant* and his practice ‘a little common 
conveyancing ... so that I left the office as ignorant as I 
went in.* The years at Colchester were mainly important 
because they marked the lad*s first tentative participation in 
public events. He went to see Wesley preach (hear he could 
not, for the feeble voice was barely audible) and ‘lookt upon 
him with a respect bordering upon Enthusiasm.* But by this 
time he had already ‘quietly* given up his own orthodoxy, 
and once at least had taken up the cudgels on behalf of 
Priestley, and the importance of religious liberty and the 
rights of conscience. In 1791 he was thrilled by hearing 
Erskine speak on behalf of a client, and noted and imitated his 
oratorical artifices. Already, too, he was making acquaint¬ 
ances who could help him to improve himself. He was 
corresponding on ‘abstract subjects* with his relative, and 
life-long friend, W. Pattisson, who encouraged him to ‘flesh 
his maiden sword in ink * by publishing an essay on ‘ Spies and 
Informers* (1794) in a Norwich periodical, the Cabinet. A 
visit to Amyot, another friend, at Norwich, in the same year, 
first brought him into touch with William Taylor, the German 
scholar, and with Dr. Alderson, father of Amelia, later Mrs. 
Opie, a friend of Catherine Buck, who paid a long visit to her 
at Bury not long after. 
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It was in 1794 also that Crabb Robinson began actively to 
interest himself in politics. As a schoolboy he had rejoiced 
at the outbreak of the French Revolution.^ At Colchester 
his compassion for some French emigrants 'modified* his 
Jacobinical feelings, though he remained a Jacobin notwith¬ 
standing. 'My Journal records my shock at the death of the 
King of France. My French attachment expired with the 
Brissotine party, and never heartily revived.* 

The trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall in 1794 
set him aflame with revolutionary ardour, so that when the 
news of their acquittal reached Colchester one morning at 
6 a.m., he ran about the town knocking people up to announce 
the joyful tidings. The following spring he read Godwin*s 
Political Justice, and the book, which produced so powerful 
an effect on the youth of that generation, ‘in effect directed 
the whole course of my life.* 'I was prepared for it in some 
measure by a previous acquaintance with Holcroft*s novels,® 
and it came recommended to me by the praise of Catherine 
Buck and my new acquaintance. But I entered fully into 
its spirit and adopted it with earnestness, leaving all others 
behind in my admiration, and being willing to become even a 
martyr to it; for it soon became a reproach to be a follower 
on account of the supposed atheism of the author. I never 
became an atheist, but I could not feel aversion or contempt 
towards an5^hing that Godwin was. In one respect the book 
had the best of effects on my mind—No book ever made me 
feel more generously. I never before, nor have I ever since, 
I fear, felt so strongly the duty of not living to one*s self, 
and that of having for one*s sole object the welfare of the 
community. His idea of justice I then adopted and still retain; 
nor was I alarmed by the declamations so generally uttered 
against his opinions on the obligations of gratitude, the fulfil¬ 
ment of promises, [and] the duties arising out of the personal 
relations of life. I perceived then the difference between 

^30th Oct. 1804. H. C. R. to Mrs. Clarkson. 'With a smile rather of com¬ 
placency than of reproof, I recollect the days when it would have been a 
mortal offence had any one of us been guilty of a "Mister" or "Miss" or 
"'Sir" or a "Madam"—^when Republicanism was the first virtue and a 
smack of infidelity the first essenti^ ingredient to Wit or Understanding!! 1 * 

* Anna St. Ives and Hugh Trevor, which he had 'read with avidity.' 
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principles as universal laws, and maxims of conduct as pru¬ 
dential rules. And I thought myself qualified to be his 
defender. I wrote a paper which was printed in Flower’s 
Cambridge Intelligencer. ... In another respect Godwin wrought 
a salutary effect upon me. He gave me a distaste for the 
vulgar Jacobinism of the day. I had no respect for the 
opinions of the many.’ 

In later life Crabb Robinson was fond of quoting Southey’s 
saying that he was no more ashamed of having been a 
Republican than of having been a child. And indeed, all 
the generous young people of that period fell under the spell 
of the magic words, ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.’ It was 
natural and proper that Crabb Robinson, like his betters, 
should be moved to protest against the oppression and misery 
which he saw on all sides and that he should take up enthu¬ 
siastically the doctrines which promised to bring these things 
to an end. As a budding lawyer, he was continually faced 
with the maladministration of justice and the twisting of the 
law to suit those who were in power. In this very year, 
deeply moved by Godwin’s teaching, he took an active part 
in the collection of signatures against the proposed Treason 
and Sedition Bills (the Pitt and Grenville Acts, November 
1795), which were deemed an infringement of the constitution, 
and at the county meeting of protest at Stowmarket he was 
publicly introduced ‘as one to whom the county was greatly 
indebted as the author of the petition.’ Inevitably flattered 
by this successful introduction to public life, the young man 
nevertheless retained enough sense of humour while employed 
upon this business to read, ‘with great glee,’ Johnson’s ‘ad¬ 
mirable satirical account of a petition in his False Alarm* 
He had also sufficient wisdom, in the midst of his revolutionary 
ardour, to admire Burke, not merely for his eloquence, but 
also for his political philosophy. 

This particular political activity took place after the expira¬ 
tion of his articles, during the months spent at home without 
any settled purpose for the future. An attorney’s life was 
uncongenial, and one result of Godwin’s influence was a dislike 
to follow any profession for the sake of a livelihood. How¬ 
ever, after a few months of ‘busy idleness’ at Bury, Crabb 
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Robinson proceeded to London in April 1796, with the in¬ 
tention of finding a situation in a lawyer’s office. In this he 
was unsuccessful and he spent three months rather miserably, 
looking for work, attending the courts, and living in cheap 
lodgings with some acquaintances in Drury Lane. After the 
long vacation, however, he obtained a situation as a clerk at 
a guinea a week, and in one office or another he remained in 
London until the close of the year 1797. It is worth noting 
that one of his masters was 'Mr. Joseph Hill, a solicitor in 
Saville Row. . . . Mr. Hill’s name appears in the life of 
Cowper, whose particular friend he was and to whom some 
of Cowper’s poems were addressed.’ Though Crabb Robinson 
was a mere 'writing-clerk,’ yet, as he says, 'A first residence 
in London requires an especial mention as a kind of epoch in 
life,’ and to Crabb Robinson it brought many new and stimu¬ 
lating experiences. He made friends who introduced him to 
debating societies where he not only enjoyed himself but also 
discovered his power of public speaking—the one power which 
he admitted that he possessed. He himself always insisted 
that any professional success he subsequently attained was 
due solely to his oratorical powers. Be this as it may, he 
was certainly eloquent, and he learned to speak at the forums 
which he frequented in his youth and where he publicly upheld 
his views on all manner of topics. One important friendship 
he made as a direct result of these activities, that with the 
Collier family, 'which in its consequences changed the whole 
course of my life,’ First-fruit of the acquaintance was an in¬ 
troduction to Holcroft, whom Crabb Robinson honoured second 
only to Godwin. But 'his manners were not prepossess¬ 
ing’ and 'he . . . never liked me, which I soon perceived.' 
Nothing came of the introduction except an invitation to a 
dinner-party where Crabb Robinson met Sharp, the well- 
known engraver, a violent Jacobin, and therefore another 
'object of suspicion to the English government during the 
famous trials of 1794.' ^ 

The conviction of Gilbert Wakefield for sedifious libel in 

* Sharp also suffered from delusions, mainly religious, and was a follower 
of ‘Richard Brothers, Prince of the Hebrews,' with whom he hoped to re¬ 
establish the Children of Israel in the Holy Land, where he meant to entrust 
Flaxman with the rebuilding of the Temple. 
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February 1799 was another occasion which stimulated Crabb 
Robinson's revolutionary feelings. Wakefield was a scholar, 
and a man of ardent religious principles. But he was also a 
fanatic who was 'actuated by the spirit of martyrdom.' His 
offence on this occasion was a published statement that the 
labouring classes were so miserably poor that they could lose 
nothing by French conquest, and, at his trial, he gloried in 
what he had done. The result was a sentence of two years' 
imprisonment. Crabb Robinson's friend Rutt ‘was one of 
Wakefield's bail,' and Crabb Robinson accompanied the con¬ 
demned man in a hackney coach to the King's Bench prison. 
To his brother Thomas, Henry wrote a description of the 
proceedings: ‘My acquaintance with him perhaps heightened 
the effect, but I think to a mere stranger his delivery of his 
own defence must have been one of the most gratifying treats 
which a person of taste or sensibility could enjoy. His 
simplicity quite apostolic, his courage purely heroic. The 
energy and dignity with which he conducted himself have 
certainly had no parallel of late years. ... It certainly was 
not a good defence but ... a noble testimony.' 

Two other cases of persecution aroused Crabb Robinson’s 
anger at this period, the first a sentence of six weeks’ imprison¬ 
ment on two editors of the Courier, who had published a 
paragraph said to be libellous on the ground that it stated that 
the Emperor of Russia had made himself unpopular by a 
decree prohibiting the importation of timber. ‘Such was the 
liberty of the Press in the days of William Pitt.’ The second 
case was the sentence passed on a Unitarian bookseller for 
selling Wakefield’s pamphlet. This man Crabb Robinson 
visited in prison several times, on the first occasion in the 
company of Mary Hays.^ 


^ ‘A very zealous political and moral reformer, a friend of Mary WoUstone- 
craft and author of a novel called Memoirs oj Emma Co\irtney,‘ which ‘had 
some reputation as a novel of passion but was thought to be heretical on the 
groat question of marriage.' This book brought her into disrepute among 
the rigid and her character suffered, but most undeservedly. Crabb Robinson 
remained her friend all her life, though ' she professed Mary WoUstonecraft’a 
opinions with more zeal than discretion.' 'She confided to me on our first 
acquaintance that she was wretch^, the consequence of an attachment 
where a union was impossible. . . . The man whom she accused of deserting 
her was William Frend.’ There appears to be no truth in the statement. 
The love-making was all on the lady's side and she was as impressionable 
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* One other political prisoner occasionally visited by me was 
Benjamin Flower, who had been committed to Newgate by 
the House of Lords for a breach of privilege/ 

It is not difficult to understand how revolutionary zeal was 
stimulated in those days by the very means taken to suppress 
it. Any intelligent young man who thought for himself about 
politics was almost bound to be driven into the camp of the 
extremists. 

Nor was a lecture by Mackintosh in extravagant praise of 
the British Constitution sufficient to convert the young 
enthusiast, though he was amused and interested by the 
argument that a real democracy is one where the opinion of 
the body of the people influences and governs the state, whereas 
in a more formal democracy the real power of the people 
would be lessened by possession of the right of direct action, 
nominally given them, which they could not exercise because 
of the influence of factious demagogues. 

Meanwhile Crabb Robinson had been set free from the 
drudgery of his mechanical ' writing'-clerkship early in 1798 
by the legacy of about £100 a year left him by an uncle. This 
enabled him to spend his time in desultory reading, society, 
travelling, minor political agitation, and the like, while he was 
once more weighing the advantages of a literary against a 
legal career. ‘ I hated the law, yet I knew not how otherwise 
to attain any social station. I was ambitious of literary 
distinction, but was conscious that I could never attain any 
reputation worth having.' He passed an unsettled and not 


and lacking in self-control at thirty-five as she had been at the time of her 
youthful engagement with John Eccles (vide The Love Letters of Mary Hays, 
ed. W. Eccles, 1929), who had died young, in 1787. There has been some 
discussion as to the identity of her second attachment, though she confided 
her love and the name of the beloved to various people, notably Godwin. 
Crabb Robinson’s statement is perfectly unequivocal and doubtless correct, 
{Reminiscences, vol. i, p. iii): 'Frend could not meet the love of Mary 
Hays with equal love, . . . Hence desertion.’ Frend was a Cambridge 
mathematician who had to leave the university because of Peace and Union, 
his pamphlet against Church doctrine and discipline. 

It was at the house of Miss Hays that Crabb Robinson first saw W. Godwin, 
and having expressed his admiration ’in strong language,' was allowed to call 
on the great man. But, Crabb Robinson comments, he ' took great liberties 
with me. Indeed he did with every one, but he did not, at this period at all 
events, in the way that . . . ultimately forced me to break with him, that is, 
in borrowing money. . . . My acquaintance with the ^eat apostle of the 
new school did not add to my devotion ... as a mere disciple.’ 
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very happy year, but one which was full of consequence for 
his future. While spending a month at Yarmouth, he fell in 
with two yc jg men—one of whom was later to become 
famous as*^oaptain Parry, the Arctic explorer — who were 
about to set out to study in Germany. This seems to have 
given a turn to his ideas and to have made him think of 
following their example. The acquaintance already formed 
with William Taylor of Norwich very much strengthened his 
desire to go—‘rather as a pis alley than from any decided 
preference of the comparative advantages of such a course,' 
chiefly from dissatisfaction with his present pursuits, and ' from 
a vague wish to be where I was not.' At one time he hoped 
to accompany Holcroft on a journey there, but this proposal 
was speedily and ungraciously negatived. However, the seed 
was sown which a few months later was to burst into flower. 

Before it blossomed, Crabb Robinson's life in Bury and in 
London was to lead to the formation of other stimulating 
connections. The interest in Wakefield's fate brought him in 
touch with Horne Tooke, whom he disliked, but whose attitude 
to the martyr did him ‘the greatest honour.' Miss Maling, 
Crabb Robinson's Bury friend, a person ‘of much originality 
of mind and character,' spent the summer of 1799 London, 
and by her means he was introduced to the kmous Arch¬ 
bishop of Aix, one of the French dmigrds, ‘a man known to 
history' as politician and as man of letters. Subsequently, 
having made his peace with Napoleon, he became Cardinal 
Boisgelin. 

Another minor notability Crabb Robinson got to know 
about this time, was Anne Plumptre, the translator of many 
of Kotzebue's plays, a prot<§g^e of Dr. Geddes, ‘ultra-liberal 
Roman Catholic priest,' translator of the Old Testament and 
writer of macaronic verses. Crabb Robinson disliked Miss 
Plumptre and objected to her opinions on politics and on 
morals, so much so that he once insulted her by stigmatising 
as ‘obscene' a book which she recommended.^ Through his 
Royston friends Nash and Fordham, or through Rutt or 
Wakefield, all of them his patrons, Crabb Robinson was also 

^ She it was of whom Lamb remarked, when he heard of her death: ‘ What 
an ugly ghost she will make.' See Appendix C. p. 206. 
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introduced to Lamb's friend George Dyer, 'one of the best 
creatures morally that ever breathed/ 'He wrote one good 
book, The Life of Robert Robinson} which I have heard Words¬ 
worth mention as one of the best books of biography in the 
language. . . . Dyer had the kindest heart and simplest 
manners imaginable. It was literally the case with him that 
he would give away his last guinea. He was not sensible of 
any impropriety in wearing a dirty shirt or a ragged coat. 

. . . He has asked a friend to breakfast with him, and given 
him coarse black tea, stale bread, salt butter, sour milk, and 
has had to run out to buy sugar. Yet every one loved Dyer. 

. . . Dyer was blind for a few years before his death. I used 
occasionally to go on a Sunday morning to read to him.’ 

' Another interesting acquaintance which commenced at this 
period was William Hazlitt—a man who has left a deservedly 
high reputation as a critic; but who at the time I first knew 
him was struggling against a great difficulty of expression, 
which rendered him by no means a general favourite in com¬ 
pany. His bashfulness, want of words, slovenliness in dress, 
etc., made him the object of ridicule. . . . The moment I saw 
him I saw he was an extraordinary man. He had few friends 
and was flattered by my attentions. He was about my age.* 
. . . Late in life, years after I had refused to speak to him, 
he said to Mary Lamb, “Robinson cuts me, but I shall never 
cease to have a regard for him, for he was the first person who 
ever found out that there was anything in me." But I was 
alone in this opinion then.’ The whole episode and the 
manner of its telling are typical of Crabb Robinson, whose 
shrewd judgment of character had already developed in a 
remarkable manner. And, though at all periods of his life 
he enjoyed the society of those who had become eminent, he 
was equally ready to derive pleasure from the company of those 
whose qualities of mind and personality were not generally 

* A Baptist minister, who associated with the Unitarians in his later life. 

* gist April 1805. H. C. R. to T. R. ‘Talking of mystics has put me in 
mind of vC^illiam Hazlitt. ... Of all the young men of my acquaintance in 
England, I consider him as incomparably the first in point of ifitellect. I am 
inclined to think that in the whole stock of my friends, he is the only one who 
promises to be a distinguished and original character; tho' on the other side 
for various reasons I fear that he will never be able to show himself advan¬ 
tageously in life, but perhaps be another sad instance of Genius sinking in its 
stniggle with fortune and the world.’ 
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recognized. Provided these existed, there was a passport to 
his interest which did not require the visa of public authority.^ 

Crabb Robinson goes on to say that he was under great 
obligations to Hazlitt as the director of his taste. ' It was he 
who first made me acquainted with the Lyrical Ballads, and 
the poems generally of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
Southey’—a statement which appears to conflict with what 
is said of Catherine Buck, though it is very probable that 
Hazlitt and she were both interested in the young poets and 
eagerly talking of them. It was Catherine who sent a copy 
of the second edition of Lyrical Ballads to her friend when he 
was in Germany, but though he was then deeply impressed, 
it by no means follows that he was previously unacquainted 
with the poems. 

Another formative experience in London at this time was 
the frequenting of the theatres. From 1796 onwards, Crabb 
Robinson was a ‘passionate admirer’ of Mrs. Siddons, and he 
found his principal relaxation in seeing her performances. 
Crabb Robinson was particularly enthusiastic about Sheridan’s 
tragedy Pizarro, which, in the summer of 1799, he thought 
splendidly staged as well as magnificently acted by her and 
by Kemble. As late as 1852 he could still recall the delight 
she had given him and say that to think of her ‘is now a 
greater enjoyment than to see any other actress.’ ® 

It is in this same year 1799 that we hear for the first time of 
a walking-tour—undertaken with the object of visiting Wake¬ 
field and Thelwall, the former in Dorchester prison, the latter 
on his Welsh farm. ‘On my way I visited Stonehenge—the 
first place I ever went to see as an object of curiosity, and 
I had all the enjoyment that was to be derived from so novel 
and so sublime a scene,' 

The following spring was to see the beginning of a more 
extensive tour, and one that demands a chapter to itself. 

‘Thus he writes on i6th January 1832: ‘I had a call from Barrett to-day, 
one of the superior and excellent men whose acquaintance I am proud of, 
yet he is a man who has done nothing in the world.' 

• ‘ At the distance of half a century, I can call back to mind her voice and 
face, and it gives me pleasure now, the writing down the names of the characters 
I then saw her play, viz. Isabella, Grecian Daughter, and Lady Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth I then felt the least [1796]. . . . Hazlitt wrote that the first 
sight of Mrs. Siddons was an epoch in the life of men of our age.' 



CHAPTER II 


GERMANY: 180O-5 

In April 1800 Crabb Robinson set out in the company of a 
German acquaintance, Mr. Aldebert, for a visit to Germany. 
He had no precise plans, and knew neither how long he was 
likely to remain nor what exactly he proposed to gain from his 
journey beyond enjoyment and a knowledge of the German 
language. But it so happened that this first foreign tour was 
of decisive importance in his life, influencing his taste and 
his character, and determining the bent of his mind for the 
rest of his days. The Germany he visited was in the throes 
of the intellectual rebirth which preceded the emancipation 
from foreign dominion. Crabb Robinson was destined to 
spend five years in the country and to become more intimately 
acquainted with its language, customs, and points of view 
than any other Englishman of his generation. He was to 
traverse its many states on foot, to know its people of every 
class and shade of opinion as few foreigners could hope to do, 
to become a student at Jena, one of its leading universities, 
and a disciple of the great transcendental philosophers who 
were to remould European thought. He was to know Weimar 
in the days of the ‘ Blutezeit,' to meet Goethe and Schiller and 
Herder, to be intimate with Wieland and Voss and Knebel, 
and to return to England as the missionary of German culture 
among his countrymen. This task was consciously under¬ 
taken and deliberately fulfilled. Throughout his long life 
Crabb Robinson made it his business to act as an intermediary 
between the two countries, and especially to spread know¬ 
ledge of the supremacy in literature and in aesthetic teaching 
of Goethe, and in philosophy of Kant and his followers. 

German influence on English thought was of putstanding 
importance in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
beginnings of that influence may be ascribed to Crabb 
Robinson as much as to any one person, and more particularly 
by reason of his unfailing insistence on the greatness of Goethe 

II 
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as contrasted with the writers—Kotzebue for example—who 
had hitherto attracted most attention in this country. Even 
Carlyle turned naturally to Crabb Robinson for help in deter¬ 
mining what German novels he should translate, and abode 
faithfully by the advice he received. This single instance 
may serve to exemplify the recognized position of authority 
held by Crabb Robinson in such matters. 

The growth of his knowledge of Germany and German 
affairs may be traced in the detailed and regular correspondence 
with his brother Thomas, which affords intimate insight not 
only into his doings and surroundings but also into his intel¬ 
lectual development and spiritual growth. As the greater 
part" of this correspondence has been published,^ it is 
unnecessary to summarize it in detail here. The account 
which follows of these five years is based chiefly upon the 
reminiscences. After spending a few weeks at Hamburg, 
Crabb Robinson proceeded to Frankfurt, then a fortified town. 
It was nominally neutral, but on 6th July the neutrality was 
violated by the French troops who wished to get at the 
Austrians, then only a few miles off ‘in the heart of Germany.* 
However, ‘it was an affair of money*; all that the French 
wanted was to obtain billets in the town, and to this there 
was no resistance. The officer quartered in the house where 
Crabb Robinson lodged took no exception to his nationality, 
and they discussed plays and poetry amicably together in spite 
of the enmity between their countries. From Frankfurt he 
made his first walking-tours—to the Taunus mountains and 
down the Rhine. Without any attempt to describe the 
scenes he visited either on these occasions or afterwards, 
certain general impressions he formed may be summarized. 
He noted with astonishment the absence of any strong popular 
antipathy to the invaders: ‘I found that those who had any 
patriotic feeling in relation to the French were always those 
who had a love of civil liberty and were willing to resist their 
own government ... at the same time that they were 
defenders of their governments against the foreigners.* The 
three hundred different states of Germany differed in their 

^ Henry Crabb Robinson in Germany, 1800-5, cd. Edith J. Morley. O.U.P., 
1929. 
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laws, their religion, culture, and social conditions, but it is a 
sufficiently true generalization to say that they were alike in 
the despotic nature of their government, though the degree 
of oppression varied with the characters of the rulers. There 
were evident the beginnings of resentment to the political 
backwardness and feudal subservience of the people, but the 
peasants were still for the most part exposed to arbitrary 
tyranny and mihtarism far worse than anything that had been 
known in England for many centuries, if ever at all. The 
people were correspondingly ignorant, degraded, and lacking 
in public spirit, but materially not much worse off than the 
poor at home. 

In the towns the trading classes were prone to petty over¬ 
reaching and want of liberality in business matters, but there 
was on the whole honesty of dealing. As compared with 
England, there was a lack of manufactures, though these were 
being encouraged in the more enlightened states, and in 
Saxony and in Prussia foreign mechanicians were subsidised 
in return for the introduction of machinery. The state of 
morals was less openly depraved than at home, and there 
were comparatively fewer robberies and less drunkenness. In 
middle-class households the food differed from the English 
in various particulars. There were fewer roasts, but on the 
other hand, the soup was better and a much commoner form 
of diet. Prices are quoted, in reply to Thomas Robinson's 
jeremiads about prevailing hard times, but apparently they 
did not greatly differ from those in England before the outbreak 
of war with France. 

Crabb Robinson is interested in all these matters. But his 
main observations deal with the spiritual and intellectual 
conditions which prevail. He is shocked to find that through¬ 
out Germany, except in Bavaria, it is necessary to obtain a 
licence before anything may be printed, while in Bohemia, 
*a sort of back-settlement,' libraries and reading-rooms are 
utterly prohibited in the towns. On the other hand, he finds 
that everywhere among men-of-letters and scholars there is 
a growing freedom in speculative matters to which he had 
been previously unaccustomed. His brother constantly in¬ 
quires about the state of dogmatic opinions, and he has 
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difficulty in explaining that the German intelligentsia is not 
concerned with the kind of religious discussion prevalent 
among the English middle class. ‘The letter of the law is 
intolerant, but practical toleration, or, if you will, indifference, 
is more striking here than in England. ... No priest thinks 
himself bound positively to adopt the formal Creed, only not 
to oppose it.* ‘All the philosophers and a large proportion 
of the divines reject . . . the Miracles.* The Germans have 
no name for Socinians and Deists because, as a schoolmaster 
tells the traveller, ‘all our men of learning and talent are so.* 
Social, economic, and political movements, at this period in 
Germany, went along with corresponding intellectual energy. 
In all regions of thought, and especially in philosophy and 
literature, it was a time of unparalleled creative activity. 
Crabb Robinson quickly discovered that in current philo¬ 
sophical theories he was becoming ‘acquainted with a totally 
new set of ideas . . . the transcendental view of things is 
quite new . . . Kant*s system extends over the Universe of 
Thought.* Locke, Hartley, Priestley—to name only some of 
those whom he had hitherto reverenced—^were entirely sup¬ 
planted by the far-reaching speculations and the freedom of 
intellectual inquiry which he found so stimulating. 

It is time to return from this digression to the chronological 
order of Crabb Robinson*s experiences. Up to the end of 1800 
these were not remarkable. He spent his time mainly in the 
acquisition of the German language and, in 1847 in his reminis¬ 
cences, notes that at this period he was still reading as much 
French as German. ‘ I had formed no valuable acquaintance, 
had acquired no knowledge ... I enjoyed myself because I made 
no especial demands on society and found, as I have through 
life . . . happiness in idle reading without any object beyond 
the gratification of the moment.* As usual, this remark may 
be discounted. The knowledge of another tongue and an¬ 
other people, and the first intimate introduction to conti¬ 
nental life, cannot be so lightly dismissed. But the following 
year was to be more productive of memorable happenings. 

In the first place, he at last entered the kind of society 
which he found most attractive. Instead of desultory inter¬ 
course with ‘genteel merchant families, where they played 
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cards and wore fine clothes/ he was introduced to literary 
people with some of whom he began a life-long intimacy. He 
had already got to know a German woman-of-letters—Sophie 
de la Roche, then seventy years of age, and noted as the 
author of sentimental novels. She 'had once Wieland as her 
Affiance and is on an intimate footing with Goethe and Herder.’ 
She is * a passionate lover of England and an admirer of Fanny 
Burney, in whose Diary there is ' an amusing account of her ob¬ 
truding herself ’ on the writer during a visit to this country. She 
was also the grandmother of Crabb Robinson's later intimates, 
the Brentanos. These he learned to know through Charlotte 
and Paulina Servi^re, two ladies 'qui p^tillent d’esprit,’ and who 
were destined to influence the young Englishman beyond most 
of his German acquaintances. There are, indeed, reasonable 
grounds for the suspicion that Charlotte was the 'person of 
the other sex with whom,’ as he wrote to his brother, 'I 
should be contented' to settle permanently in Germany had 
she been prepared to accept him as her husband. But the 
letter in which the lady's name was divulged is not extant.* 
In any case the affair was certainly not serious, for in a letter, 
3rd March 1802, in reply to a request from Thomas for more 
explicit information, he writes of ' my imagined Amour—con¬ 
cerning which ... I did not say a word in my two last letters 
because I happened to have forgotten it.’ 

At any rate the two sisters became his intimate friends 
and Crabb Robinson constantly wrote to them in after-days, 
never returned to Germany without visiting Charlotte, and, 
when in her old age she was needy, managed to make her 
accept help from him. At their house in Frankfurt he first 
met the Brentano sisters, of whom the elder, Kunigunde, 
afterwards became the wife of Savigny, the great Prussian 
lawyer, and later, friend of Crabb Robinson. The girls pro¬ 
posed to read English with their new acquaintance, and, in 

^ Cf. Sophie in London, translated by Clare Williams. J. Cape, 1933. 

* Thete exists, however, a paper-covered note-book which contains a precis 
of all the letters from Germany. The note concerning Letter 18 {i6th 
November i8oi) reads as follows (punctuation and spelling emended): 
'Account of Charlotte Servi^re; only two places necessary to be concealed 
as marked (i) his omitting to mention me as [erasure] Brother and his F. 
whom he would wish to live with him in Germany, and 2ndiy, the mention 
of my misfortunes at the end of the letter.* 
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exchange, *they would initiate me into Gennan poetry, in 
other words into Goethe, with whom they were acquainted 
and of whom they were all devoted worshippers. During the 
first four months of this year I began and made considerable 
progress in the study of Goethe, and from them I imbibed 
that taste for German poetry and literature which I still retain.' 

A few days after first meeting them, Crabb Robinson also 
became acquainted with their brother, the young poet Clemens 
Brentano—a man of genius who made a name for himself not 
only by his writings but also by his irregularity of life, and, 
finally, by his conversion. ‘ I had to endure a great deal from 
this Clemens, as indeed every one else had,' but at the moment 
the acquaintance brought only excitement and pleasure. 

With his younger brother, Christian, Crabb Robinson soon 
became intimate, and it was agreed that the two young men 
should go on foot to Saxony—Christian to complete his 
mathematical studies at Grimma before matriculating at the 
University of Jena, Crabb Robinson to read literature and 
philosophy. Before the proposal materialised several months 
elapsed, during which Robinson worked with more definite 
plan than hitherto. He also found time for a brief expedition 
to Wetzlar. These final months in Frankfurt were much 
happier than the earlier part of his stay. He was boarding 
in the house of a congenial acquaintance. Dr. Kohl, but all 
his spare time was spent with the Servi^res and Brentanos. 
‘The manners of this little society were very free and easy, 
and I was the pet of the party, to which my character of 
Englishman contributed.' By their means, Crabb Robinson 
obtained a personal knowledge of the German ‘romantic 
revival' and of the outlook of the ‘Sturm und Drang' period 
not often acquired by his countrymen. His intimacy with 
the Brentanos must have proved particularly enlightening to 
a man bred in provincial middle-class English dissenting 
circles. He kept his balance, however, though doubtless he 
acquired a wider and more tolerant outlook. At any rate, 
he found the new intercourse more stimulating than an5d:hing 
he had hitherto experienced. 

In June he set off for Saxony with Christian Brentano, a 
‘ young man of about twenty years of age who shared the genius 
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aixd the waywardness of his older brothers, was self-willed and 
had a great deal of talent which he knew not how to direct 
to any purpose/ The idea was that Crabb Robinson should 
settle in Grimma and spend his leisure walking and talking 
with Christian, who wanted companionship. ‘The offer was 
to me an advantageous one tho* I had something to suffer 
from his t5n-annical humour.' The journey to Grimma, 
covering some three hundred and thirty English miles, lasted 
eighteen days and included Marburg, Gottingen (where Clemens 
was in residence), Cassel, the Harz Mountains, and Leipzig. 
At Gottingen, Crabb Robinson was introduced to Winckel- 
mann, and through him to the new idealistic philosophy, based, 
so Winckleniann told him, on the work of Plato, Spinoza, and 
Berkeley. ‘ Fichte was the most celebrated name, tho' Schel- 
ling was also rising into notice,’ and ‘Winckelmann urged me 
to a study of Fichte’s Wissemchajtslehre.' ‘These two days, 
like the preceding weeks, served as a hotbed to me. In my 
letter to my brother I noticed what was then a novelty to me 
—“I must not forget a curious trait of the new school. They 
are all religionists, that is a sort of poetico-metaphysical reli¬ 
gionists. Clemens Brentano defined religion to be philosophy 
taught through mystery.” ’ 

The tour through Hessia and Hanover was as instructive 
about the condition of Germany in material respects as was 
the visit to Gottingen with regard to new intellectual move¬ 
ments, and Crabb Robinson was equally alive to both. For 
example, he notes the comparative absence in the country of 
gentlemen’s seats in Hessia. ‘ In the number of these and in 
the infinite gradations of gentility and comfort among them, 
lie the great superiority of our nation,’ though ‘it is indeed 
to be dreaded from the aspect of things that this superiority 
is on the decline, but it can’t for years sink to the low state 
in which this country lies. I speak now of Hessia, the 
wretchedness of whose government I infer from the badness 
of its inns, the want of good bread . . . and the incivility of 
the inhabitants in general.’ Hanover is much better off. ‘The 
roads are good and there are mile-posts. The villages have 
generally a good house or two, and the natives are distinguished 
by their civility.’ ‘The mining towns of the Erzgebirge arc 
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well peopled and industrious, and exhibit the rise of manu¬ 
factories and arts which in time must be the destruction of 
our country. With respect to the society of this district, 
[of] the cultivation and manners of the higher classes, I have 
every reason to speak advantageously. ... I never before ex¬ 
perienced from strangers so much civility.' The universities 
differ from Oxford and Cambridge by the much greater 
austerity of life. They ‘are not like the English, seats of 
discipline, a sort of school for grown gentlemen. . . . They 
have very few public buildings and often no point of corporate 
union. They have no prayers, no costume, no obligation to 
attend lectures, no tests, few examinations, and those only 
when degrees arc conferred, and they deserve the names of 
Universities much better than the English Colleges, as all the 
practical sciences arc introduced.' 

Crabb Robinson settled at Grimma in July i8oi, and there 
he remained, with long intervals of travel, for some ten 
months. Here he began seriously to study Kant, though he 
was much discouraged by the difficulty he found in under¬ 
standing the new philosophy. He also read widely in German 
literature as well as Voltaire's plays. For at Grimma he had 
access to a good library as well as companionship, so that on 
the whole his time was spent happily, if uneventfully. 

It was in the autumn of i8oi that he visited the Erzgebirge, 
Prague, and Dresden, and in November that he went for the 
first time to Weimar and to Jena. The introduction to 
Weimar and the great men who lived there, and more par¬ 
ticularly to Goethe, stand out as epoch-making in Crabb 
Robinson’s own account of his experiences in Germany. A 
Grimma acquaintance, Saume—himself a remarkable person, 
who had served in the American War of Independence, in the 
Hessian and in the Russian armies, written an account of his 
military life, and, at the time when Crabb Robinson knew 
him, alternated between a printer's bench and long journeys 
afoot, when he spent his earnings—invited the Englishman to 
accompany him on his travels. Together they went to 
Weimar, where they spent two days which ‘belong to the 
most interesting in all my life.' They first called on the aged 
Wieland, ‘in his writings, as in his person and manners, a 
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perfect gentleman. He received us with the courteous dignity 
of a sage who accepted without insolence the homage of his 
admirers. . . . He was already shrunk into the old man. His 
pale and delicate countenance was plain and had something 
of the satyr in it. He wore then, as always, a black skull-cap. 
... I ventured to refer to his philosophical writings, and 
especially to his Agathodaemon, which gives but a sad view of 
Christianity and its influence on mankind. In this book he 
draws a parallel between Jesus Christ and Apollonius of 
Tyana, whom he alike considers as generous enthusiasts, 
willing to make use of superstition in order to teach a bene¬ 
ficent morality. I ventured to express my regret at the 
mournful conclusions at which he had arrived. He admitted 
that his hopes of any great improvement in mankind were 
faint.’ ‘The best, if not the only advantage which in his 
judgment may be expected from the French Revolution, will 
be the promotion of the fine arts and the sciences, for he holds 
the French nation absolutely incapable of forming a republic. 
He vindicated the administration of Buonaparte and did not 
censure the restoration of the Roman Catholic Church. Wliat 
he said on this point is worth reporting: “We Protestants," 
he said, “allow ourselves a great deal of injustice and habitual 
falsehood against the Catholics. We forget that Catholicism 
is, after all, real Christianity and, in my judgment, pre¬ 
ferable to the motley thing produced by the soi-disant 
Reformation.” ’ 

Speaking further of the Reformation, Wieland asserted that 
it had been an evil, not a good. It had retarded the progress 
of philosophy for centuries. There were some wise men among 
the Italians who, if they had been permitted, would have 
effected a salutary reform. Luther ruined everything by 
making the people a party to what ought to have been left 
to the scholars. ‘Had he not come forward with his furious 
knock-me-down attacks on the Church and excited a succes¬ 
sion of horrid wars in Europe, liberty, science, and humanity 
would have slowly made their way. Melanchthon *and Erasmus 
were on the right road but the violence of the age was trium¬ 
phant.' ‘It is needless to add that Wieland is a supporter 
of national religion.' 
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The same afternoon Crabb Robinson was taken by Professor 
Meyer to see Goethe, 'the first sight of whom may well form 
an epoch in the life of any man. ... I had said to Saume 
that I wished to speak with Wieland and to see Goethe, and 
my wish was gratified. My sense of his greatness was so 
intense that, had I been invited to it, I should have been 
utterly incapable of entering into conversation with him, but 
I was allowed to gaze on him in silence. Goethe lived in a 
large and handsome house—that is for Weimar. Before the 
door of his study was marked in mosaic salve. On our 
entrance he rose with rather a cool and repulsive air. He 
beckoned to us to take a seat, and fixing his burning eye on 
Saume, who took the lead, I had his profile during our twenty 
minutes’ stay. Goethe was then about fifty-two years of age. 
He was beginning to be corpulent, and I think was then one 
of the most oppressively handsome men I ever saw. My 
feeling of awe was heightened by an accident. The last play 
which I had seen in England was Measure for Measure. 
One of the most remarkable moments in it, is that in which 
Kemble, being the Duke, and disguised as the Monk, has his 
hood pulled off by the bad brother. On this, Kemble, with 
an expression of wonderful dignity, ascended the throne and, 
putting his fists on his thighs, delivers a crushing philippic to 
the brother. Precisely so did Goethe sit and I had the same 
view of his side face. The conversation was very insignificant. 
My companions talked about themselves—Saume about his 
youth of adversity and strange adventures. Goethe smiled, 
I thought with the benignity of condescension. When we 
were dismissed and I was in the open air, I felt as if a weight 
were removed from my breast and I exclaimed: “Gott sei 
dank!” . . . Goethe has often been reproached for his 
hauteur. ... I believe however that this demeanour was 
necessary in self-defence. It was his only protection against 
the intrusion which would otherwise have robbed him and the 
world of a large portion of his life. 

‘The same evening I had a third introduction to one who 
in any other place but Weimar would have held the first place, 
and who in his person and demeanour impressed every one as 
belonging to the first class of men. This was Herder. I , . . 
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contented myself with delivering a letter which Mad. de la 
Roche had given me. I was therefore sent for by him and 
had a second chat next day. Herder had a line clerical 
figure. . . . His countenance suffered from a fistula lachry- 
malis but his expression was that of great earnestness. He 
was a disappointed man. For tho' he filled the highest 
ecclesiastical office the little state of Weimar supplied, he felt 
more acutely than became a wise man the inferiority of his 
position compared with Goethe, and this produced an un¬ 
friendliness towards him. . . . We had some controversial 
talk, I not assenting to his contemptuous judgment of the 
English lyric poets, he declaring both in print and in con¬ 
versation the infinite superiority of Klopstock’s odes to all 
that Gray or Collins had ever written. 

‘We talked also about our English philosophers, and he 
gave me a shake of the hand for my praise of Hartley. Herder 
was a partisan of Locke, also a great lover of Lord Shaftesbury. 

‘It was on the Saturday that I called on the remaining 
great poet, Schiller, of whom I have as little to say, unhappily, 
as of the others. Indeed we were with him but a few minutes. 
I could therefore merely remark that he had a sickly look and 
a wild expression. I had just time to mention Coleridge's 
translation of Wallenstein which he seemed to have a high 
opinion of. The author was a man of genius, he said, but 
his translation had some ridiculous mistakes in it. 

‘Schiller’s manners were awkward: he seemed not to be at 
his ease. We went to the theatre on Saturday night. I saw 
Wallensteins Tod played in the presence of the author. . . . 
The theatre was at this time unique. Its managers were 
Goethe and Schiller, who exhibited there the works which 
were to become the standards and the models of their dramatic 
literature. Schiller had his seat near the ducal box, Goethe 
had an arm-chair in the centre of the fifth row of the pit. . . . 
The theatre is small, supported in a great degree by the Duke. 
It is very elegant and allows the attendant all the comfort of 
a parlour, the seats in boxes and pit being numbered.^ This 
provision of a theatre, like the garden attached to the Chateau, 

^ Professor Allardyce Nicoll notes that this first occurred in London in 
1857, Early Nineteenth Century Drama. 
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belongs to that system which arises out of the character of 
a paternal government. 

' One other character we also visited—according to William 
Taylor of Norwich, the greatest of them all. This was August 
V. Kotzebue, the very popular dramatist, whose singular fate 
it was to live at variance with the great poets of the country 
while he was the idol of the mob. He was . . . about this 
time and a little longer, a favourite in all Europe. One of his 
plays. The Stranger, I have seen acted in German, English, 
Spanish, and French, and I believe also in Italian. He was 
the pensioner of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. It was the 
odium produced by this character, and the imputation of being 
a spy—^not unfounded—that occasioned his being assassinated 
by a student from Jena a few years after our visit. 

‘He was living like Goethe in a large house and in style. 
He had the manners of a petit-maitre, with a little black eye 
and a great vivacity of conversation.* 

The next day the travellers proceeded to Jena, where Crabb 
Robinson was sufficiently impressed to desire to return as a 
resident—a wish which was afterwards gratified. He was 
back in Grimma before the end of the year, and noted., 
apparently as something not seen before, the use of Christmas 
trees ‘filled with presents to the children.' It was not until 
May that he finally left the town, again on a walking-tour with 
Christian Brentano, who wished to return on foot to Frank¬ 
furt. This they did via Dresden, Saxon-Switzerland, Nurem¬ 
berg, and Wurzburg, and Crabb Robinson then settled down 
in Frankfurt for eleven weeks, renewing his former intimacy 
with the Servi^res and Brentanos. It was at this period that 
he once or twice met Goethe's mother, whom he describes as 
having the ‘ mien and deportment of a strong person.' Though 
she spoke of her son with pride and satisfaction, she ‘ did not 
seem humbly to think of herself as honoured by having given 
birth to him'! In the course of conversation she remarked 
that the Werther of the beginning of the Leiden is not the 
Werther of the end, and that only the latter inay be said to 
represent Jerusalem, a young man who really killed himself 
because he received a public affront. ‘She spoke also of the 
origin of Gotz v. Berlichingen, and related how her son one 
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evening came home in high spirits, sa5nng: "'O Mother, I have 
found such a book in the public library, and I will make a 
play of it. Wlaat great eyes the Philistines will make at 
The Knight with the Iron Hand. That is glorious—the iron 
hand!"* 

On 15th August Crabb Robinson accompanied Brentano to 
Marburg, where he stayed five weeks, and lodged in the same 
house as Savigny, the jurist and future minister of state for 
the Law Department of Prussia, and historian of Roman law. 
Savigny was a great contrast to the two Brentanos, and 
defended Crabb Robinson against their attacks. ‘ I was 
conscious of being the butt of both, which I was willing to be. 
It was the price I paid for their society.' ‘In the contests 
that arose constantly he always took my part, and indeed, 
but for him, I could not have endured the wildness of the two 
brothers.’ ‘I had with me the Lyrical Ballads and tried 
to make Clemens feel Wordsworth’s excellence. He began a 
translation of The Thorn. He was more successful in making 
me acquainted with Goethe and the Romantic poets, Tieck 
and the Schlegels. He had been their acquaintance, but, it 
was whispered, was not respected by them. He was accused 
of being incorrect as a narrator and was tolerated as a poet.’ 

At the beginning of October the two walkers set out for 
Jena, Crabb Robinson, as well as Christian, with the intention 
of matriculating there. He was ‘ at once introduced to a very 
agreeable society, which rendered my stay till . . . 1805 
among the most happy of my life.’ 

Crabb Robinson was, of course, a good deal older than most 
of his fellow-students, and he was, as well, a free-lance, with 
no intention of reading for a doctorate. His intention was to 
make up for the deficiencies of his early education by studying 
Latin and Greek and to devote himself mainly to the new 
transcendental philosophy and to German literature. Though 
he never satisfied himself with his attainments, he appears, 
in fact, to have worked methodically and, without becoming 
learned or in any sense an exact scholar, to have made himself 
a cultured and well-read man. He also took, as one would 
expect, his full share in the social and other life of the place, 
made many friends among the students, and became very 
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popular with them. He joined the Curlander club or society, 
and thought he 'had never seen young men combining so 
many excellences of head and heart' as the undergraduates 
with whom he mixed. He was present at two ‘Comtners/ or 
students' festivals, at which there was a good deal of smoking 
and of beer-drinking, but of which community-singing was the 
great feature. ‘Many Burschenlieder were sung, some earnest, 
others jocular, but a gross song I never heard from a student 
either here or elsewhere. Among the frequent practices was 
that of Schnwllistrinken, which consisted in knocking glasses 
together, drinking healths, and kissing each other. After this 
the parties became Dutzbruder —that is . . . they made use of 
thou, and it was a legitimate cause of a duel if, after Schmollis- 
trinken, Sie was used instead of Du.' The duels, as described 
by Crabb Robinson, were usually harmless. At Jena the 
weapon used was the rapier, which, with its three edges, had 
certainly a murderous appearance; but honour was satisfied if 
a triangle appeared in the flesh; a very slight wound was 
sufficient for that, and great care was taken that nothing more 
serious should be inflicted. 

Crabb Robinson himself introduced the more English 
amusements of leap-frog and jumping over ditches, and 
attributed his good health to these exercises. And indeed 
he must have needed some such relaxation, for he was writing’ 
or studying 'attentively' eight hours a day, besides light 
reading and attendance at several lectures. He describes 
himself in one letter as beginning work by 7 a.m. and reading 
until 10 or ii at night with little intermission except for a 
couple of hours at midday. 

Among other lectures, he heard those of Schelling on 
Aesthetics, which he enjoyed but did not always understand, 
because of ‘ the obscurity of a philosophy in which are combined 
profound abstraction and enthusiastic mysticism.' Moreover, 
he was sometimes disturbed by Schelling's contemptuous 
references to English writers, though he came to be convinced 
of the failure of empirical philosophy, as exemplified by 
Locke. Later on he attended another course of lectures, on 
Methodology, 'and I thought I had a glimpse of light every 
now and then. These lectures pointed out the relation of the 
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several sciences to each other and to philosophy. But he 
dwelled chiefly on religion and jurisprudence and said but 
little of the physical sciences.’ 

On one occasion Crabb Robinson was invited to supper at 
Schelling’s house, when he found ‘that philosophers could 
unbend,' and even ventured to ‘spar with the professor.’ 
'I kept up my acquaintance with Schelling [in subsequent 
semesters] by occasionally calling. ... I ventured to remon¬ 
strate with him on the contemptuous language he used of our 
great English authors, even Bacon and Newton. . . . Because, 
he said, they are so dangerous. . . . There is Bacon, a man of 
vast talents, but a most mischievous philosopher. He and 
Newton may be considered as the great enemies and destroyers 
of philosophy in modem times. But he added, It is no little 
matter to be able to do so much harm.’ Crabb Robinson was 
intensely interested in what he calls ‘metaphysical puzzles,’ and 
devoted much time to them both at Jena and in after-life. In 
spite of his disclaimers he appears to have obtained a good 
working knowledge of Kant’s philosophy, and he became com¬ 
petent to differentiate between Schlegel’s metaphysics and 
Hegel’s supposed pantheism. But he was probably right in 
believing that he owed more to the society he enjoyed at Jena 
than to what he learned in the lecture-rooms. ' I was . . . intro¬ 
duced into . . . the very best circle among the students there. I 
never wanted for society by which I was amused and whatever 
faculties I had, capable of being exercised, were called forth.’ 
Discussions on philosophical and literary matters formed the 
staple of conversation, and, as Crabb Robinson numbered his 
friends among the adherents of various camps, he heard 
different points of view. Meanwhile, his London friend Collier, 
now editor of the Monthly Magazine, had invited his contribu¬ 
tions, and the articles he sent helped him to consolidate his 
new knowledge. He wrote letters on the state of German 
universities, on the philosophy of Kant, and on German 
literature. In the course of those on literature he made 
translations into hexameters and pentEoneters — measures 
which, as used by Goethe and Schiller, especially in the 
Xenien, he greatly admired. ‘ I had pleasure in the composi¬ 
tion, but it was the only pleasure. Neither my brother, nor 
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any one else, took any liking to them/ A similar fate met 
the accounts of the new philosophy: 'These papers attracted 
no notice and I unaffectedly declare that they did not deserve 
any. I never penetrated to the heart of the system and 
merely learned a few of the preliminary truths. I was taught 
the worthlessness of the sensual philosophy of Locke, but 
I went no further.' 

His contributions to the Monthly Magazine were not 
continued after the middle of the year 1803. 

Crabb Robinson’s interest in German literature was enhanced 
by his acquaintance with many of its chief protagonists. 
Weimar is only ten or twelve miles from Jena, and it was 
customary for undergraduate ‘ bloods' to attend performances 
at the theatre on Saturday nights. Already by 3rd December, 
he was writing that he had seen The Brothers of Kotzebue, and 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, * a piece that is far less dull in the 
performance than I expected.’ And before long he was present 
at various plays by Schiller and by Goethe, including the first 
performance of Die Braut von Messina, Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans, and Die Naturliche Tochter, By the autumn of 1803 he 
had already become fairly intimate with ‘several Grandorums,’ 
among others with Voss, ‘the great, nay the only versifier in 
Greek metres which the German language possesses.’ ‘He 
ranks in my estimation not higher than Goldsmith as an 
idyllist.’ ‘He is delicate in his descriptions and paints and 
describes nothing but the simple, the noble, the modest, and 
the good. But this turn of mind which prevents his being 
a great poet, makes him one of the best men imaginable.’ ^ 

With Herder, in spite of his eminence, Crabb Robinson 
discovered that he had points in common, and he learned to 
approach him with affection as well as with respect. He lent 
Herder Lyrical Ballads, from which he seems seldom to have 

1 ‘ Voss seemed to consider any difference of opinion on a matter of taste as 
a sort of crime. . . . He was a man with whom it was not safe to dispute. 
Soon after my acquaintance began, I lent him Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads. 
The Preface offended him and Wordsworth’s ideas on poetical language were 
quite offensive to him. He treated his poems with contempt and I held my 
tongue. . . . Indeed, his love of English literature was nearly confined to 
Shakespeare and Milton.' But 'he^ loved, no slight merit considering the 
extreme difference in their literary tastes, and even his own inferiority, of 
which he must have been somewhat conscious, Wieland and Goethe. But 
he was narrow in his tastes and was also himself not universally liked.' 
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been long parted, for 'my love* of these 'was in no respect 
diminished by my attachment to the German school of poetry. 
I found that Herder agreed with Wordsworth as to poetical 
language; indeed Wordsworths notions on that subject are 
quite German. Besides, in matters of religion and morality 
there was a sufficient correspondence.* Herder’s outlook was 
definitely Christian, and he detested the prevalent anti-super¬ 
natural school of thought, though he was ' attached to Wieland 
personally, who certainly was no Christian.* 'It was, how¬ 
ever, towards Goethe that he betrayed especial ill-will. I 
suspect that his mortified vanity came into play: he painfully 
felt his inferiority. It was when speaking of Goethe’s Braut 
von Corinth and Gott und die Bajadere that he exclaimed, 
and his eyes flashed as he spoke: "Dass sind scheussliche 
Produkte.” * 

A vacation tour to Berlin in April 1803 produced an acquaint¬ 
ance with Friedrich Nicolai, the publisher, who had been the 
butt of Goethe and Schiller in the Xenien, as well as of Tieck 
and the Schlegels. ‘But as they would have greatly erred 
who took their notion of Colley Cibber from Pope’s Dunciady 
so would they who fancied Nicolai to be the arch-Philistine of 
the authors of the Xenien' He had been the friend of Lessing 
and of Moses Mendelssohn, and had started the famous 
Allgemeine Deutsche Bihliothek, but though an active and 
learned man, was ‘unable to discern the signs of the times,* 
and so had 'set himself up against the modern schools,’ writing 
novels and squibs in which he laughed at Goethe’s Werther 
and Stella, and at Kant’s philosophy. However, Crabb 
Robinson got pleasure from the old man’s society: 'his talk 
was without bitterness. I told him of my fondness for 
some of the objects of his satire, which did not seem to 
displease him.' 

At Altenburg, on the way back to Jena, Crabb Robinson 
fell in with Anton Wall {nom de guerre of Christian Lebrecht 
He3me), author of various romances, and particularly of the 
fairy-tale Amatonda, a translation of which Crabb Robinson 
afterwards published.^ 'It is not considered an intrusion, 

^ It ‘ was praised by Lamb and Coleridge, but was never reviewed and fell 
dead-bom from the press.* 
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but a compliment, when a traveller calls on an author, and 
the minor writers at all events consider themselves honoured. 
The singular habits of Anton Wall might render these visits 
peculiarly acceptable, for he had taken to his bed literally 
and had lived for years in a garret. ... He did not pretend 
to be ill, but lay with his books near and dreamed away 
his time, writing occasionally. I introduced myself as an 
English traveller: he was flattered evidently by finding 
that he was known to an Englishman. He was ... a 
compound of kindliness and harmless vanity, indolence and 
self will.’ 

Crabb Robinson met Mme de Stael in January 1804, and to 
her he owed the gratification of his ambition to enter the 
best literary society of Weimar. His intercourse with Mme de 
Stael is best understood by reference to his contemporary 
correspondence with his brother: the reminiscences on this 
subject are not entirely trustworthy, but neither is it wise, 
as is at present the fashion, to discount them as entirely 
unreliable. Crabb Robinson’s general impressions may be 
relied upon to give a fair representation of the facts, even 
when his memory of particular details may have become 
fainter with the lapse of years. When he first visited Weimar 
with Saume in November 1801, Crabb Robinson was introduced 
to Bottiger, ‘the scholar and antiquary . . . not one of the 
great men, but one of the learned in this little repository of 
scholars and genius’: the acquaintance was kept up after 
Crabb Robinson went into residence at Jena, and when 
Bottiger was commanded by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar to 
provide Mme de Stael with the information she required about 
German philosophy, Bottiger passed on the ungrateful task 
to the English student, who, being as much attracted by the 
society of literary stars as interested in philosophy, allowed 
himself to be exploited in return for the introduction. Bot- 
tiger’s choice of an intermediary was a wise one, for Crabb 
Robinson not only spoke English, with which Mme de Sta^l 
was familiar, though she knew little German: he talked French 
fluently, and during his early months in Germany, and indeed 
until he left Frankfurt for his first solitary walking-tour, had 
conducted all his intercourse with.Germans in that language. 
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By 30th January he is already writing to his brother that he 
has ‘had the honour of dining with her twice' and is ‘engaged 
for the following week.' On 29th March he describes how his 
weekly pilgrimages were interrupted by the lady's departure 
to Berlin after he had ‘paid her six visits successively,' though 
she expected to return to Weimar in the summer, when she 
'required' him to reside there for the duration of her stay. 
The plan was frustrated by the death of Necker, Mme de 
Stael's father, which took her back to Geneva. ‘ My acquaint¬ 
ance with her had been a pleasing adventure and will never 
be more,' The fact remains that Mme de Stael owed to 
Crabb Robinson ‘four dissertations on the new philosophy' 
which he drew up for her at her request, and ‘she was pleased 
to compliment me by declaring that I was the only person 
who had been able to give her any clear notion of the German 
philosophy,' and that she ‘promises or threatens me (which 
you will) with incorporating them in her great work on the 
German nation and literature which she is now writing.' She 
presented him to the duke with the statement: ‘J'ai frapp^ 
k la porte de tout le monde: Robinson seul I’a ouverte'; and 
again, in a letter she wrote to him: ‘ Si vous avez un moment 
de libre pour m'^crire quelque chose sur Kant, vous augmen- 
teriez mes richesses morales, car je n'entends rien qu'^ travers 
VOS id^es.' However much we may discount them on the 
score of polite compliments, these are plain statements, though 
Crabb Robinson is careful to add in the reminiscences that 
they were made before Mme de Stael became intimate with 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, who accompanied her to Switzer¬ 
land, nominally in the capacity of tutor to her son. ‘The 
knowledge she obtained from him was in every respect so 
superior to anything I could communicate that I take very 
little credit for anything I found in her book. . . . She said 
to me years after: “You know I could never have written that 
book without the assistance of Schlegel.''' 

It is quite true that there is no extant documentary evidence 
for some of the further details given by Crabb Robinson in 
his reminiscences of his intercourse with Mme de Stael at 
Weimar; it is equally true that, with the exception of one 
false date and of the description of the bedroom reception, 
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there is enough in the letters to Thomas Robinson to serve 
as presumptive evidence for their accuracy. In these letters 
to his brother, Crabb Robinson tells that he was repaid for 
his services to the lady by her recommendation to the literary 
giants of Weimar, and also to its court. Crabb Robinson 
amused, and perhaps rather shocked, Mme de Stael by bandying 
words with the duke. * He amused himself by discovering that 
he could turn a witty compliment which pleased both the lady 
and her guest. ‘“Mais Monsr. R., dites moi," said she, “what 
does Schelling mean when he says that Architecture is frozen 
music? “ And then, not waiting for an answer but declaiming 
on the frivolity or false wit of the parallel, she at last appealed 
to me if she was not right. “Sans doute, madame," said I. 
“Vous nous avez demonstr^ que — votre Esprit n'est pas 
gelee.” “Fort bien dit,“ said Mons. le Due' (Letter 36, 30th 
January 1804). 

' By means of' Mme de Stael' I am become known among the 
great men of Weimar,' writes Crabb Robinson contentedly to 
his brother. He has had 'a very interesting conversation 
with Wieland' at her house; at the theatre, Benjamin Constant 
'said to Goethe in a half whisper: “That is Mr. R. of whom 
Mme de S. was speaking,'' I was really oppressed by Goethe's 
turning round and saying with a courtesy really wonderful in 
so proud a man: “Mr. Robinson, you have been, as I hear, a 
long time in our neighbourhood and have never once paid me 
a visit." On my making the only possible answer, he gave me 
the accustomed reply. Why should I try to conceal that this 
insignificant compliment, forgotten as soon as made, gave 
me a more lively pleasure than almost any incident that has 
occurred to me since a year?' Why, indeed? one may echo. 
Crabb Robinson was surely right in recognizing that it was 
an incident of outstanding importance in his life. As he 
writes a few weeks later, when he has been to dinner with 
Goethe: 'I should be ashamed to confess what a childish 
pleasure so trifling a circumstance caused. And yet on reflec¬ 
tion I know not whether it be trifling. How often do we say 
to ourselves: Oh, that I had known Shakespeare I We think 
what a singular delight the associates of a Plato or a Raphael 
or a Sophocles must have had. And Goethe is one of those 
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illuGtrious few, whose names alone serve to characterize and 
illustrate an age. I can therefore without shame confess that 
it is with triumph and pride I make known to you I have dined 
with Goethe. I have seen him in his familiar moments, as 
stript of disguise as he can be, and quite himself. . . . Goethe 
said nothing which un de nous autres could not have said too, 
and yet everything was of infinite importance for Goethe said 
it.* Crabb Robinson goes on pointedly to distinguish between 
'a truly great man’ and ‘a man of great talents.’ ‘Schlegel, 
who was at table too, showed himself to be the latter.’ 
Similarly, Crabb Robinson keeps his head and his powers of 
discrimination when in the company of Mme de Stael herself, 
whom he describes as ‘one of those persons who with a most 
acute understanding and elegant wit, has nothing else. She 
has not the least sense for poetry and is absolutely incapable of 
thinking a philosophical thought.* 

The critical faculty which enabled the middle-class, pro¬ 
vincial young Englishman to discriminate so nicely between 
the kinds of distinction to be found in these luminaries of the 
literary world who might so excusably have dazzled his judg¬ 
ment is also that which makes his obiter dicta of value 
throughout his life. Crabb Robinson would have liked to 
deserve literary fame himself. He gave up attempting to 
write because he was convinced that his powers were at best 
only second-rate. But when, in his diary and reminiscences, 
he records his opinion of the outstanding personalities whom 
it was his fate to meet, or writes down his criticisms of books 
or poems he has read when they were first published, this same 
critical faculty makes his estimates valuable both in them¬ 
selves and as a clue to intelligent contemporary opinion. For 
the most part his verdicts correspond closely to the settled 
judgments of our own day, nor does he allow his prejudices 
or personal predilections unduly to weight the scale. He 
comes to know Wordsworth intimately, and to love the man 
as well as his works. He never allows for a moment that 
he is intellectually in the same rank as Goethe.* He comes 
to despise Hazlitt for his defects of character: he never alters 
the opinion, formed in his early youth and before Hazlitt 
had done anything to justify it, that Hazlitt possessed genius 
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of a remarkable order. These are but two examples out of 
the many that could be cited. ^ 

It is this quality of balanced critical appreciation which 
makes Crabb Robinson an interesting figure: it is undoubtedly 
also this quality which, throughout his long life, brought him 
into touch with the men who were accomplishing great things 
in various spheres of activity. He managed to know the people 
who were most worth while, and he managed to do so without 
becoming either a toady or a snob, and without losing his 
admirable sense of proportion. 

At Mme de Stael’s table Crabb Robinson met various people 
connected with the court at Weimar whose acquaintance was 
to be of service to him in the following winter. His letters 
had already told of a university disturbance in which he was 
an onlooker rather than a participant. At the New Year cele¬ 
brations, 1804, students came into conflict with the military, 
with the result that over two hundred of them swore to leave 
the university unless they were assured that they should never 
again be interfered with by 'foreign' soldiers from Weimar. 
On this occasion Crabb Robinson ventured to seek Goethe's 
advice about a petition to the duke, but he was too late to 
effect a reconciliation and the students departed from Jena at 
Easter. The following winter he was himself involved in a 
violent quarrel with Eichstadt, professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres. Crabb Robinson detected this gentleman reading 
'literally and shamelessly' from a commentary on Horace 
which he substituted for a lecture. The students were ap¬ 
prised of the fraud; Eichstadt overheard the accusation, and 
Crabb Robinson was threatened with expulsion by the council 
of the university. It was at this point that he made use of 
his court friends to save the situation. Eichstadt was reported 
to have applied to the duke to secure Crabb Robinson's 
removal. As a counter-move, his friends introduced him to 
the Duchess Dowager, who read his memorandum on the 

^ It is of course true, as is pointed out by F. Norman {Henry Crabb Robinson 
and Goethe, pt. i, p. 58), that Robinson 'learned to look at Goethe through 
the eyes of the Servi 4 res and the Brentanos,’ and that it was Schlegel who 
coloured his outlook on German literature before he had read any of it.’ But, 
as Mr. Norman himself adds, ' he continued to preach the same story all his 
life,’ and there is no doubt that he subsequently gained an intimate first-hand 
acquaintance with Goethe’s writings by constant and repeated reading. 
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affair, and invited him next day to dinner. The same 
evening he 'accompanied Schiller to the theatre ... sat 
in his box which adjoins that of the court and was offered 
refreshments out of the Duke’s box. The Duchess Dowager 
came forward and conversed with me openly between the 
acts. . . . This was an intimation I was under protection.’ 
It ended the affair at the university. Eichstadt was 
in the pit and witnessed the incident, and realised that 
there was no hope of revenge on Crabb Robinson. Nor 
did the professor attempt to clear himself of the accusation 
of plagiarism. 

He had succeeded in prejudicing Goethe against Crabb 
Robinson, but that was the extent of his success. And it 
was 'of no great moment. It has rather relieved me from 
the doubt I was always in, whether I should visit him again. 
I have now an apology for not doing it. And Goethe is . . . 
one of the most painful men I ever knew ... so great that 
we little men . . . shrink from before him.' 

The matter had dragged on into 1805. Meanwhile Crabb 
Robinson had made new friends both in Jena and elsewhere. 
Chief among these was von Knebel, the poet, then about 
sixty years of age, but none the less the man 'for whom I 
have felt a warmer regard than for any other German.' 
Knebel had acted as tutor to the duke’s brother Constantine, 
and, after his death, had retired with a pension to Jena, 
though he was still on intimate terms with the court circle at 
Weimar. Knebel was a man of delicate sensibility and high 
honour; 'he had a fine military figure and his temper and 
character were much better adapted to arms than scholar¬ 
ship. Yet his tastes were literary’ and he was the friend of 
Goethe, for whom he shared the universal admiration, though 
'it was apparent that there was a something that withheld 
perfect cordiality.’ With Herder, however, he was intimate. 

' In that division of the literary men of Weimar which placed 
Goethe and Schiller at the head of one [set] and Herder and 
Wieland at the head of the other,' it was clear that he belonged 
to the latter. Crabb Robinson soon became intimate at 
Knebel’s house, and ' there was none into which I went with 
so much pleasure. And Knebel seemed to receive no one 

D 
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with so great satisfaction.^ He had much to receive from 
me in English literature and much to teach me of the 
German.* 

A visit to his friend (and life-long correspondent) Voigt, 
at Gotha, introduced Crabb Robinson to a person of great 
notoriety in his day. This was Adam Weishaupt, founder of 
the Illuminati, who were popularly made responsible for the 
French Revolution and all its attendant horrors. They were 
supposed to have 'planned to destroy all thrones, overturn 
all altars, and completely upset the established order of 
things.' Weishaupt was certainly a bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits, among whom he had been bred, and of the Church 
of Rome. He was, too, the founder of a secret order 'at a 
time when, especially in the south of Germany, an open 
assertion of free opinions would have endangered liberty and 
perhaps life'; but his influence was probably much smaller 
than that which was generally attributed to him. He gave 
evidence of his revolutionary views in various directions, 
political and moral, in the course of his conversation with 
Crabb Robinson, who was not favourably impressed by his 
personality. 'But he raises confidence in his honesty.' 'The 
society of the Illuminati was established by Weishaupt un¬ 
questionably, as he confesses, to produce a change in the 
public mind on matters of religion and politics. ... I have 
no doubt of the original purity of his intention.' ‘Without 
scruple he manifested in private conversation those opinions 
which are unquestionably, even with the purest motives, most 
dangerous.’ 'Weishaupt as a practical man has vast abilities 
for active life: but he is a bad theorist ... he is a man of 
mere understanding and seems to be entirely without all 
genuine sense for poetry and the fine arts.' 

1 F. Norman, op, cit., quotes a letter from Knebel to his sister, in which the 
witer says he has known no other young man possessing a similar combina¬ 
tion of mental strength, capacity for friendship, and sympathetic insight into 
the feelings of other people. Though Crabb Robinson may sometimes appear 
rough in manner, he is invariably obliging and good-natured. He never finds 
it inconvenient to do a good turn for a friend, and his sincerity is universally 
acknowledged. A us Knebels Briefwechsel mit seiner Schwester Henriette, Jena, 
1858, p. 230. 

This character-sketch iUuminates Crabb Robinson’s personality, not only 
in his youth, but also throughout his life. To the end he was distinguished 
by bis outspoken honesty and his readiness to serve friends and acquaintance 
ungrudgingly and to the best of his ability. 
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It was while on a visit to Bamberg and Wurzburg in the 
autumn of 1804, to see his self-exiled comrades from Jena, 
that Crabb Robinson successfully impersonated the philo¬ 
sopher Fichte. ‘We retired to my Inn, of which the landlord 
was an egregious dunce, and being in high spirits, it was 
resolved that I should be represented to him as some dis¬ 
tinguished character, and the famous Fichte was fixed on. 
. . . We played our parts well; my friends put crabbed 
questions of casuistry to me which I answered, sometimes with 
delphic mysticism, in other words sheer nonsense, at other 
times with pompous triteness. . . . Our host was delighted 
with the honour of having so great a guest in his house, and 
soon brought into the room a companion of his felicity . . . 
a young catholic priest. . . . The next morning Professor 
Fichte paid his bill abruptly and took up his lodging with 
one of his former hearers and admirers.' The incident is at 
least a proof of Crabb Robinson’s mastery of the German 
language, and may serve also as an example of the high spirits 
and love of fun which made him popular in many different 
types of society, and especially endeared him to young people 
even when he himself was well advanced in years. 

From Wurzburg, Crabb Robinson went to Heidelberg to 
visit Savigny, and thence to Frankfurt to renew his old friend¬ 
ships. ‘ My acquaintance with the Brentano family continued. 
. . . Bettina pleased me this time better than before.' When 
Crabb Robinson first came to Frankfurt, Bettina Brentano, 
who afterwards gained European notoriety, was a ‘short, 
fattish, romping girl ... a wayward creature, ill-bred, rude, 
offensive, hard to manage. ... I cannot say precisely when, 
but I recollect hearing her speak in terms of extravagant 
admiration of the Mignon of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and 
say, clasping her hands over her bosom: “I always lie thus 
when in bed, in imitation of Mignon.” ... I had heard nothing 
of her for many years when there appeared Goethe's Brief- 
wechsel mil einem Kinde. In this book Bettina wishes to have 
it thought that she was so much an object of interest to Goethe 
that he framed sonnets out of her letters. The letters she 
gives. My friend Fritz Schlosser says he is most certain that 
these letters were never written at the time they bear date, 
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but are mere inventions and translations from the sonnets 
prompted by vanity. My other acquaintance at Frankfurt 
and the intimate friends of the family, [and] the family too, 
do not oppose . . . this opinion and declare that she is not 
to be relied upon for correctness. . . . With the Servi^res the 
friendly acquaintance was not in the least enfeebled.' 

Crabb Robinson arrived back at Jena, ‘having gone one 
hundred and ninety leagues on foot in five weeks. I had met 
with no mishaps, had enjoyed perfect health and spirits, and 
how temperately I had lived is evidenced by this, that I had 
not expended above 12 guineas.' It was during the ensuing 
Semester that the Eichstadt affair took place. This did not 
interfere with Crabb Robinson's intercourse with Voss, who, 
'though Eichstadt's friend, and declaring against me . . . 
was in a short time as friendly as ever.' But Voss left Jena 
for Heidelberg in 1805. Jena seemed to be in the throes of 
decline: its most notable professors had been called to chairs 
at other universities; the pick of the students had migrated 
elsewhere. Little by little its glory was departing. ‘It was 
my good fortune to come to Jena while the ancient spirit was 
still alive and active, and I saw the not insignificant remains 
of a knot of public teachers who have seldom been surpassed 
in a university. I have seen too a galaxy of literary talents 
and genius which future ages will honour as the poetical 
ornaments of the i8th century.' But the good days were 
over and Crabb Robinson began to think of a return to England. 
He found no one to take the place of his former associates. 
Of Hegel he was to write later, that he had no recollection, 
though the name frequently recurred in his notes; Herder had 
died in 1803, ‘unquestionably of all the German writers the 
one in whom the powers of the poet, orator, historian, and 
sentimental philosopher were most happily and harmoniously 
united,' though he had not ‘attained the highest honours' in 
any direction. ‘I lost in him the only one of the four heroes 
of Weimar to whom I was strongly attracted by the cordial 
warmth of his feelings.' ‘The second shock which Weimar 
was doomed to feel took place a few weeks since [he is writing 
on 17th June, 1805], when Schiller died.' Crabb Robinson had 
seen him only occasionally, and records only one literary 
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coxiversation with the poet, when Schiller explained that he 
did not read English or other foreign languages *on principle/ 
His business being to write in German, he believed that he 
might 'lose that tact in the perception of the power of words 
which is essential to good writing* if he spent much time in 
reading other tongues. 

Yet, though there had been little personal intercourse 
between them, Schiller’s death was another sign that the 
glory of Weimar, like that of Jena, was on the wane. Goethe 
was sickly, 'and was so alarmed at Schiller's death that he 
made his will the same day: Schiller was but 45, Goethe is 
about 60 [actually 56; he was born in 1749]; Wieland is 73 
and is still lively and amiable. I have spent two very in¬ 
teresting afternoons with him lately in which he talked a 
great deal about English authors. . . . Wieland gave much 
offence by the preface to the new edition of his works, in 
which he remarked that he had witnessed the rise of German 
literature and feared he should live to see its decline. I fear 
so too, for of the younger poets I know only Tieck who promises 
to keep alive the flame of the Muses. I fear too that I have 
seen the last days of German glory and should it be so it will 
console me in my absence.' 

In fact, Crabb Robinson did not return home until the 
autumn, and during his last weeks in Jena and its vicinity 
he saw a good deal of the Duchess Dowager and of Wieland, 
and met also some minor notabilities, such as Wolf, the 
Homeric critic, and Jacobi, the philosopher. On 15th August 
he finally left Jena, having taken leave at Weimar the previous 
week, when 'the Duchess was flatteringly kind and Wieland 
also,* who told Crabb Robinson ‘that he had never . . . seen 
an Englishman whom he loved so much,* and that ‘I was 
near to* him and his friends 'in a way which no Englishman 
ever before was.* 'I am pleased that it is so without 
esteeming myself the more for it.* For he goes on to say 
that in Germany, the English start with a prepossession in 
their favour, and that this Anglophilism is increased by his 
own knowledge of the German language and of German 
literature and manners. Characteristically, he explains: 'I 
have always been able to account for the sort of esteem with 
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which I have been treated here, without supposing qualities 
or acquirements which I am conscious of not having.' 

Crabb Robinson reciprocated the liking and the esteem of 
the Germans. Long before his stay in Germany was over, 
he had lost his former admiration for the French and he 
loathed Napoleon and all his ways. He came home in 1805, 
* disposed to be of that' political party 'which is most decidedly 
against the French,* hating their aggressive policy, fearing 
their supremacy, despising even their tongue as 'the most 
circumscribed, unphilosophical, unpoetical language in Europe * I 
He travelled, not without danger from the enemy, through a 
continent under French domination, arriving in England on 
17th September, convinced that her downfall was also almost 
inevitable. But a month later Trafalgar was to be fought 
and won, and Nelson's victory was to prove the turn of the 
tide in European affairs. 



CHAPTER III 


INTRODUCED TO LAMB; CORRESPONDENT OF THE TIMES 
ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC 

Arrived at home in Bury, Crabb Robinson found himself 
still as undetermined about his future as before he went 
abroad in 1800. He had some idea of employment as a 
translator of German literature, and had, indeed, brought 
back with him a version of Wieland’s Aristippus. He got 
into communication with William Taylor of Norwich with 
a view to publication of this and other efforts, and, in a few 
months* time, he was at work on Egmont, which was refused 
by Longman in the following April. There were several other 
tentative efforts, but little or nothing came of them and it 
soon became obvious that he was unlikely to add appreciably 
to his income by this means. 

After a few weeks in Suffolk, he was back in London, still 
without any definite plans. In December he made his first 
new literary acquaintance, of which he ‘ was reasonably proud, 
and in the recollection of which I still rejoice' (1848)—that 
of Mrs. Barbauld. He was living in Unitarian circles in 
Hackney at the time, and the introduction was brought about 
by Charles Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld's nephew and the fiance of 
Gilbert Wakefield's daughter, with whom Crabb Robinson was 
frequently in company. At her suggestion, Aikin took Crabb 
Robinson to lunch with the Barbaulds. 'I had the good 
fortune to make myself agreeable and I soon became intimate 
in the house.' Mrs. Barbauld was already a woman of sixty- 
two, distinguished by her writings, which were widely esteemed. 
‘Her excellence lay in the soundness and acuteness of her 
understanding and in the perfection of her taste. In the 
opinion of Wordsworth, she was the first of our literary women, 
and he was not bribed to that judgment by any congeniality of 
taste or concurrence in speculative opinions.' One surmises, 
however, that the lady’s impeccable morals and excellent 
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principles may have influenced his opinion. She was certainly 
a sensible and enlightened woman, whose Evenings at Home 
pleased many generations of children, and whose edition of 
the British Novelists is still the best representative collection 
of its kind, containing valuable introductions and many books 
not elsewhere easily accessible to the general reader. She was 
a prose-writer, not a poet, but one poem of hers is still known 
to all who possess The Golden Treasury or the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. It is of that poem that Crabb Robinson 
relates his often-repeated anecdote: 'It was after her death 
that Lucy Aikin published her collected works, of which I 
gave a copy to Miss Wordsworth. Among the poems is a 
stanza on Life (written in extreme old age). ... It was long 
after I had given the book to Miss Wordsworth that Words¬ 
worth said: "Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. Barbauld." I 
did. He made me repeat it again, and so he learned it by 
heart. He was at the time walking in his sitting-room at 
Rydal with his hands behind him, when I heard him mutter 
these words to himself: "I am not in the habit of grudging 
people their good things, but I wish I had written those lines." 
Here they are: 

Life! We have been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

'Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear;— 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. ’ * 

It was about this time, i.e. the beginning of 1806, that 
Crabb Robinson first went to live with his friends the Colliers, 
ati arrangement fraught with many advantages to them all! 
A couple of years before, Collier had lost all his property, 
including ^£400 he had borrowed from Crabb Robinson. 'I 
believe he felt acutely my loss, and he wrote to me from the 
first that he considered this a debt of honour and would 
sooner or later repay me. Most honourably did he keep his 

1 This is not the complete poem, of which there are several stanzas. Crabb 
Robinson's version has been amended according to that given in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, from which it differs in several places, obviously 
through misquotation. 
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word, and in the meanwhile I enjoyed exorbitant interest. 
. . . The most important of his engagements, important to 
me eventually, was that of reporter to the Times newspaper 
under the management of John Walter. . . . And he took 
up his residence in a small house in Little Smith St. , . .A 
bedroom was offered me, and here I was glad to take refuge 
while I was equally without a home and without an employ¬ 
ment.' The arrangement lasted to their mutual satisfaction 
for many years, Crabb Robinson accompanying the family 
when they moved to ‘a good house' in Hatton Garden in 
December. 

Meanwhile, Crabb Robinson was enlarging his circle of 
literary friends, chief among whom were Charles and Mary 
Lamb, to whom he was introduced by Mrs. Clarkson, though 
he had also heard of them from Hazlitt, who was intimate 
with them. ‘ They were then living in a garret in Inner Temple 
Lane. In that humble apartment I spent many happy hours 
and there saw a greater number of excellent persons than I 
had ever seen collected' together in one room. Crabb Robinson 
speedily became intimate with the Lambs, sufficiently so to 
accompany them in December to the first performance of 
Lamb's comedy, Mr. H .—the notorious occasion when the 
author joined in the hisses of the pit *on the disclosure of the 
name' (Hogsflesh), his being 'probably the loudest hiss in 
the house.' 

At the beginning of 1807 Crabb Robinson’s desultory mode 
of life was unexpectedly terminated by a suggestion from 
Walter, the proprietor of The Times, that he should go to 
Altona as its correspondent—^a proposal that originated 
through his friend J. D. Collier. It is interesting to leam 
that the terms offered, and accepted as 'ample and perfectly 
satisfactory,’ were a guinea a day and all expenses. Years 
after, when the business acquaintance had ripened into friend¬ 
ship, Walter told Crabb Robinson that he ' was the only person 
who ever travelled for the paper who spent too little,' that 
he was 'even injudiciously economical, and thaut [he] never 
consulted [his] own interests.' 

Crabb Robinson’s mission was to send information from 
the banks of the Elbe about the movements which resulted 
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finally in the fall of Danzig and the Treaty of Tilsit. His 
first letter from Altona appeared in The Times under the date 
of 7th March, the last under that of 15th August, published 
on the 22nd, and these were followed subsequently by three 
letters from Stockholm and Gothenburg, after he had been 
forced to flee when the British fleet invested Copenhagen at 
the time of the naval coalition against England. 

When he arrived at Altona in January it was the capital 
of the neutral frontier province of Holstein, which was at that 
date subject to Denmark: Hamburg, just across the boundary, 
was enemy country, in possession of the French. But he 
found in Altona all the social intercourse he desired, both for 
his amusement and for his journalistic enterprise. His hostess 
was a sister of Poel, the proprietor of the Altona Mercury, and 
in their houses he found 'a society in few places to be equalled.' 
His * usual good fortune,' as he wrote to his brother, brought 
him 'into the most intelligent circle in Altona,' so that he 
thoroughly enjoyed and profited by his stay, making friends, 
German and English as well as among the French dmigris. 
Though life in Altona was peaceful enough, there was plenty 
of excitement about public affairs in neighbouring countries. 
'The progress of the French arms in Poland was the object 
of overwhelming interest and the incessant subject of con¬ 
versation.' But nothing happened for some months to disturb 
the routine into which his life soon fell, and at the beginning 
of June he writes that he has been 'in danger of forgetting 
that the continuance of this most agreeable life is very pre¬ 
carious indeed. I am of opinion that it cannot possibly last 
long. In all probability we shall soon hear of a peace with 
Russia, or of a general engagement, which, it is ten to one, 
will end in the defeat of the Allies. In either event I have 
no doubt the French will take possession of Holstein. I am 
tolerably easy as to my personal security in this event, and 
should I even be caught napping and find a couple of gens- 
d'armes at the side of my bed when I awake some morning, 
the worst would be an imprisonment. I state the worst, 
hope the best, and expect neither the one nor the other. As 
long as Russia continues to bid defiance to Buonaparte we 
shall be unmolested here. When this last protecting power is 
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crushed or prevented from interfering in the concerns of the 
South, it is not difficult to foretell the measures the conqueror 
will take. Austria will again be partitioned, the northern 
maritime powers will be forced to shut up the Baltic, and 
perhaps arm their fleets against us. And the blockade will 
cease to be a mere bugbear. Then Napoleon will have to 
choose between an invasion, which will be a short but 
hazardous experiment; or, being now, thanks to our Whig 
administration, so closely allied to Turkey, he will turn his 
arms into the East and destroy our Indian Empire by an 
attack from the interior. These things may be prevented by 
more military skill on the part of the Russians, more character 
and resolution on the part of the Austrians, and more dis¬ 
interested zeal in the general cause of Europe on the part of 
the British administration than I fear any of these bodies 
severally possess.' The first part of this prophecy was fulfilled 
exactly a week after the date of this letter. On 14th June 
the Russians were disastrously defeated at the Battle of 
Friedland, and a few days later the Peace of Tilsit was con¬ 
cluded. 'But afflicting as these public events were to all of 
us, they did not affect me personally until the middle of July. 
On the 14th I learned that Mr. Thornton' [the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Hansa towns, through whom Crabb 
Robinson had sent his letters under cover to the Foreign 
Office] ‘was gone. We had already heard reports that the 
English fleet was in the Sound and the seizure of the Danish 
fleet by the English government was the subject of specula¬ 
tion. Had I left Altona then, I could not have been reproached 
for cowardice. But I made up my mind to remain where 
I was.' 

He obtained an assurance from Major von Spat, second-in- 
command of the town, that the Danish authorities would not 
take revenge on innocent individuals for the ‘injustice of a 
foreign government' to which they might be subject, and 
relying on this, while he made all arrangements to decamp at 
a moment's notice, he stayed quietly in Altona. .‘On Sunday 
the i6th, however, two days before the actual bombardment 
of Copenhagen, an end was put to these uncertainties and to 
my Holstein residence.' British troops were known by the 
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Danish Government to have landed eight miles from Copen¬ 
hagen on the island of Zealand, and the Biirgermeister of 
Altona was ordered to retaliate by arresting every Englishman 
at midnight. Remembering his assurance to Crabb Robinson, 
von SpSlt had word conveyed to him that he must depart 
forthwith. But Crabb Robinson refused to be smuggled into 
a friend’s country-house, and thence across the frontier, until 
he had returned to his lodgings for money and had also taken 
the opportunity to warn all his fellow-countrymen with whom 
he was acquainted in the city. Some of them had narrow 
escapes of arrest, but owing to the warning, and also to the 
lukewarmness of the Holsteiners, all got off safely—one by 
pretending to be his own German servant taking a surreptitious 
night's rest in his absent master’s bed. Another, a merchant, 
safely packed a thousand pounds’ worth of goods into a stable 
before the soldiers arrived to seal up his warehouse. Crabb 
Robinson himself was in more danger, for he was really 
‘wanted.’ He spent the night at Poel’s country-house at 
Neuemtihle, and escaped in the morning by boat to Hamburg, 
as the supposed tutor of his friend’s children. ‘We rowed 
towards the town when I noticed at the gate some soldiers 
sitting in a boat. This was unusual and seemed to me sus¬ 
picious. So as we were approaching I said to the boatman: 
“ I never saw Altona from the Hanover side of the river. It 
must look very pretty at a distance.” ‘‘Aye, Sir, it does,” 
said the man. ‘‘I should like to see it. I ’ll give you a 
Kleinthaler (about 2S.) if you will row me on that side.” 
‘‘Thankee, Sir,” said the man. And instantly we crossed the 
Thalweg, that is the centre of the river. Now it would have 
been a breach of neutrality, a crime in any police officers, to 
make an arrest on the Hanoverian territory which included 
the left side of the river and I was there safe. To be perfectly 
secure I would not land at the first Hamburg gate, but was 
rowed to the second gate. There the tutor dismissed his 
pupils and I went in search of Mr. Aldebert [an old acquaint¬ 
ance, the German merchant with whom he had first crossed 
to Germany in 1800] at his lodgings.’ With him, Crabb 
Robinson remained for some days, his clothes being trans¬ 
ported to him piecemeal from Altona. ‘The French govern- 
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ment at this moment cared nothing about us [the refugees], 
nor the Danish government either as it seemed, tho* as I 
afterwards learned I was an exception to this general in¬ 
difference,’ He was comfortable enough, in excellent quarters, 
but naturally anxious, and ’sensible of the peril* of his situa¬ 
tion. And, indeed, he soon had cause, for he learned that he 
was suspected of being a secret agent of the Government, and, 
only a few hours after the warning, barely escaped capture by 
taking to his heels. Finally he managed to leave the town, 
masquerading as a friend’s clerk, and accompanied him to 
a watering-place in Mecklenburg, where he was safe. The 
day after he left Hamburg, his room was raided by gendarmes, 
who ’expressed great disappointment* when they found their 
bird had flown. 

Crabb Robinson's next move was to look out for means of 
transport to Sweden. But meanwhile he took the precaution 
of obtaining the protection of the reigning Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, who on one occasion literally fished him out 
of the sea, in which he was enjoying a quiet bathe, by shouting 
the news that ten thousand French troops had arrived and that 
he was in danger of arrest unless he fled at once. On 8th 
September he obtained a passage in a cargo-boat to Stockholm, 
where he was at last safe from the enemy. His remaining 
adventures were comparatively unexciting, though he records 
various interesting facts concerning Swedish conditions and 
opinions. For example, he found the English so unpopular 
that he preferred to masquerade as a German. The King of 
Sweden, he noted, was generally disliked, so that there was no 
violent opposition when, in March 1809, was deposed, and 
in the following year Bemadotte was elected Crown Prince.^ 
Of the capitulation of Copenhagen to the English on 7th 
September 1807, on the other hand, Crabb Robinson has 
nothing to relate. 

As usual he found friends and acquaintances while he was in 
Stockholm. Of these the most notable was a quondam lady- 
in-waiting to the Duchess of Weimar, Amalie von Imhoff, now 
married to a Swedish general. She was a writer of some 
repute, whom he had known in his Jena days, and she was 
* He succeeded to the throne as Charles XIV in i8i8. 
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glad to renew the acquaintance and introduce him to her 
friends. Chief among them was the poet-patriot Arndt, who 
had been forced to flee to Sweden from Napoleon. ‘He was 
accused of being the author of the book for the publishing of 
which Salm had been shot. . . . My falling in with him now 
made me attend to his writings and occasioned my translating 
entire his prophecy in the year 1805 of the insurrection of 
the Spaniards which actually took place within less than a 
year after our rencontre in Sweden. This I inserted in a 
review of Wordsworth*s pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra 
in Cumberland's London Review. ... I was delighted by a 
lively little man, very spirited and luminous in his conversa¬ 
tion, and with none of that kind of mystifying abstractions 
of which all his works are full. He spoke with great delight 
of our Percy's ReliquesJ 

A journey across the country brought the traveller to 
Gothenburg on the 27th, and three days later he sailed for home, 
landing at Harwich on 7th October, after six months packed 
full of new experiences and exciting episodes, during which 
he had proved his ability as a man of affairs. He wrote to 
his brother in good spirits to notify his arrival and ask for 
congratulations on his safe return. 



CHAPTER IV 


INTRODUCED TO WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE; FOREIGN 
EDITOR OF THE TIMES AND CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN; 
END OF CONNECTION WITH THE TIMES) CAREER AT 
THE BAR 

A SHORT visit to Bury in October and November was chiefly 
memorable for an introduction to Sir Charles Bunbury, the 
‘beau ideal of the sportsman' and * facile princeps of the 
Jockey Club. ... In the character of a Whig politician, a 
sporting gentleman and man of honour, he stood unimpeached. 
I met him in London a few months afterwards, when I was 
walking with Charles Lamb. He shook hands with me and 
asked where my regiment was. I evaded the answer. Lamb 
was all astonishment. “I had no idea you knew Sheridan." 
"No more I do. That's Sir Charles Bunbury." "That's 
impossible. I have known him to be Sheridan all my life. 
That shall be Sheridan. You thief! You have stolen my 
Sheridan!!!’' He seemed quite vexed I had robbed him of 
an agreeable image.' 

The connection with The Times was by no means at an end, 
and, while Robinson was at Bury, Walter made him an offer 
through Collier to become 'a sort of Foreign Editor.' That is, 
he was to ‘translate from all the foreign papers and write on 
foreign politics,' his salary being £500 a year. The post was 
not arduous, nor did it carry too much responsibility. There 
was always ‘a higher power behind.' ‘It was my office to 
cut out odd articles, paragraphs from other papers, decide on 
the admission of correspondence, etc.,' but ‘while I was in 
my room, Mr. Walter was in his, and the great leader, the 
flash article that was talked about, that was written in his room,^ 
and I never wrote an article of party politics during my con¬ 
tinuance in that post,' It was Crabb Robinson's practice to 

^ Probably by Peter Fraser. 
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go to Printing House Square at five and to remain there as 
long as there was anything to be done—a convenient arrange¬ 
ment which left a great part of the day free for the social 
intercourse he so much enjoyed. The engagement with The 
Times began at the close of 1807, and, writing more than 
forty years later, Robinson says: 'I entered on my duties in 
high spirits. I could not easily find a six months of my life 
in which I was in every respect more happy. I began to feel 
I had something to do, and could do it. And tho', on looking 
back, I see nothing to be proud of in my semi-mechanical 
labours,^ yet there was at least this of agreeable in them. 
They connected me with public life, and at the same time, 
tho* I did not form a portion of the literary society of London, 
yet I was brought into its presence.’ 

That the work was not quite so mechanical as he implies is 
proved by his own account of a letter, signed with his initials, 
which was published on 13th February 1808. This was a 
justification of the English Government for the seizure of the 
Danish ships. ‘The ministry defended themselves very ill in 
the House of Commons. In my letter I stated the fact that 
the Holstein post-office refused to take in my letters to England 
and alleged as a reason that Buonaparte had obliged the 
government to stop the commimication with England. The 
same evening in the Lords this fact was relied upon by the 
Marquis of Wellesley as conclusive. Indeed it was more to 
the point than any fact alleged by the government speakers.* 
This letter betrayed his connection with The Times, with the 

^ It must not be supposed that meanwhile Walter had been content to rely 
wholly upon foreign newsp^ers. In 1807 Henry Crabb Robinson began a 
long association with The Times by accepting a mission to Altona, then a 
kind of clearing-house for intelligence from North and Central Europe. 
Robinson bettered his errand as a correspondent by sending home advice 
with a very modern sound. Its drift was that, presuming peace to be restored 
to Europe, priority in news should be accompanied by superiority in its 
presentation; and he traced a scheme by which a knowledge of foreign affairs 
might be disseminated at home. Walter was sufficiently impressed to con¬ 
clude that Robinson would be even more useful in Printing House Square 
than at Altona; and though later on Robinson undertook other European 
missions, his work lay chiefly at home and included a term in an editorial 
capacity. But the germ of the modem conception of foreign correspondence 
may be discovered in his memorandum from Altona, which cannot be over¬ 
looked in any estimate of the creators of the present widespread system.’— 
Extract from The Times Anniversary Number, Jan. 1, 1935, reprinted by the 
kind permission of The Times Publishing Company Ltd. 
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result that his 'old political friends/ that is, all the Radicals, 
'affected to consider me as an apostate. But I should have 
been kept in countenance had this been true, which it was 
not. Nor was the charge brought about the same time 
against the poets of their apostasy to any great degree founded 
[on fact]. It happened . . . that at this very time I became 
acquainted with them, as my general acquaintance was about 
this time widely extended. ... In the month of March I was 
invited to dine with Southey at Dr. Aikin’s. I was charmed 
by his person and manners and heartily concurred with him 
in his opinions of the war. I copy from a letter to my brother: 
Southey said that he and Coleridge were directly opposed in 
politics. He liimself thought the last administration (Whigs) 
so impotent that he could conceive of none worse, except the 
present, while Coleridge maintained the present ministry to be 
so corrupt and dishonest that he thought it impossible there 
could be worse except the late. . . . On poetry we talked 
likewise. I bolted, my critical philosophy and was defended 
by Southey throughout. I praised Wordsworth's Sonnets and 
Preface. In this too Southey joined. He said that the Sonnets 
contain the profoundest political wisdom, and the Preface he 
declared to be the quintessence of the philosophy of poetry. 

'And in the course of a few days, viz. on the 15th, I was 
introduced to Wordsworth. I breakfasted with him at Lamb's 
and I accompanied him to Mr. Hardcastle's, Hatcham, Dept¬ 
ford, with whom Mrs. Clarkson was on a visit. I was received 
by him very cordially, owing, I have no doubt, to a very 
favourable introduction by Mrs. Clarkson, aided, of course, by 
my perfect agreement with him in politics. And my enthu¬ 
siastic and unconcealed admiration of his poetry of course gave 
me speedy admission to his confidence. . . . Wordsworth at 
my first tite-d-tite with him spoke freely and praisingly of his 
own poems, which I never felt to be unbecoming but the contrary. 

'He said he thought of writing an Essay, "Why bad poetry 
pleases." He never wrote it—a loss to our literature. He 
spoke at length on the connection of poetry with ijioral prin¬ 
ciples as well as with a knowledge of the principles of human 
nature. He said he could not respect the Mother who could 
read without emotion his poem "Once in a lonely hamlet I 

E 
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sojourned.*' He said he wrote his Beggars to exhibit the power 
of physical beauty and health and vigour in childhood even in 
a state of moral depravity. He wished popularity for his 
'*Two voices are there: one is of the Sea*’ as a test of elevation 
and moral purity. 

’At the end of forty years since this introduction, my admira¬ 
tion and love of this great man is unabated, aye, enhanced.* 

About the same time Crabb Robinson first met Coleridge, 
whose works he had known and admired for many years. 
The personal introduction he owed to Mrs. Clarkson, at whose 
suggestion he had done his best to advertise Coleridge’s first 
course of lectures in 1808. Coleridge sent him an order of 
admission with a covering letter which concludes with an 
invitation to call, ’for Wordsworth has taught me to desire 
your acquaintance and to esteem you, and need I add that 
any one so much regarded by my friend Mrs. Clarkson can 
never be indifferent to S. T. Coleridge.* ‘From the first,* 
says Crabb Robinson in his reminiscences for this year, ‘I was 
deeply impressed by admiration of his genius,* but ‘equally 
aware of the infirmities of his character. ... I acknowledged 
the justness of Hazlitt’s summary, “He was a man without 
a will,** and . . . was always indignant at the revenge taken 
by many who delighted in exaggerating his weaknesses and 
were consoled by nourishing their perception of these as a 
relief from the painful sense of their own mental inferiority.* 

These social distractions were not allowed to interfere with 
the successful discharge of Crabb Robinson’s journalistic duties, 
and Walter marked his approbation in various ways, by giving 
him an unexpected holiday, by employing him as dramatic 
critic, and the like. Finally, when the Spanish revolution 
broke out, Crabb Robinson was invited to serve as foreign 
correspondent to The Times, for ‘who so fit to write from the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, as he who had successfully written 
from the banks of the Elbe?* It was a flattering invitation 
which permitted no refusal, but Crabb Robinson accepted 
with reluctance, as usual feeling himself unqualified for the 
task, except in so far as he was ‘zealous in the cause of Spanish 
independence.* However, he embarked at Falmouth in a 
government vessel, the Black Joke, on 23rd July, and landed 
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at Corunna a week later, after a very rough and, as he after¬ 
wards discovered, a dangerous passage. His business on 
arrival was to transmit news gleaned from the Spanish papers, 
and also to comment upon it. The English were immensely 
popular as the opponents of the French enemy, and Crabb 
Robinson was received ever3nvhere with a cordiality that 
rendered his letters of introduction unnecessary. Besides, 
there were English merchants in the town, and a British man- 
of-war in the harbour, so that he had no lack of acquaintances, 
even before he could make himself intelligible in bad Spanish. 

Crabb Robinson’s letters to his brother show how greatly 
he was impressed by the beauty of the town and its sur¬ 
roundings. The narrow streets, with their open drains, and 
houses so close together that the intrigues of Spanish plays 
and romances at once became credible, made him think that 
’probably in the times of good Queen Bess the streets of 
London were not unlike the then appearance of Corunna.’ 
Here he remained until the middle of the following January, 
finding ample amusement as well as employment, so that the 
half-year passed pleasantly enough. He had the entry of all 
the best houses in the town, and became also intimate with 
the officers of the Defiance, who assisted him in the trans¬ 
mission of his letters and for whom he obtained partners at 
balls, 'and gained credit with the ladies for so doing.’ He 
was also occasionally invited to a formal tertulia, at which 
’the ladies sit with their backs against the wall on an elevated 
floor as we see it in old Halls. The gentlemen sit before them, 
each cavalier on a very small straw-bottomed chair before 
his dama, and often with his guitar on which he klimpers, 
and, if report say true, by aid of which he can make love 
undetected. The company being seated, a large silver plate 
is given to each guest. And first of all a pint tumbler of 
cold water which every lady empties—I mistake, she first 
drinks a cup of rich and most delicious chocolate (for want of 
other food, my chief nourishment in Spain), which the water 
corrects. Then preserved fruits and other sweetmeats follow 
in abundance, and a second cup of water closes. Nothing 
can exceed the dulness of such parties. I rendered them 
tolerable by converting them into lessons in Spanish. 
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'It was not till October that I had admission to the tables 
of the Spanish gentry. I dined usually at the Fontana D’Oro, 
the head inn, where the dinners were the worst I was ever 
condemned to sit down to—the meat bad, rendered intolerable 
by garlic. The only excellent meat are the Spanish hams, 
cured with sugar. The only dish for an Epicurean the olla 
podrida, a me^ey to be compared with, tho' differing from 
a Yorkshire pie.* 

More useful to him professionally—since social intercourse 
was his ‘business*—was his introduction to some English 
officers in the Spanish service, by whose means he became ‘a 
known person* and obtained ‘access to the highest and best 
circles.* But in the middle of the month his social activities 
were interrupted by ‘the occurrence of events which mark 
some of the most memorable days of my life.* On the 13th 
there arrived a detachment of English troops who were on their 
way to join the forces of Sir John Moore. ‘In the morning 
I was startled, when over my books, by the report of cannon, 
and running to the ramparts of the city I beheld more than 
150 vessels, transports, sailing in a double row before the 
wind, ... It was a pompous sight and I felt proud of the 
shew.* It so happened that Crabb Robinson was dining with 
the admiral that day on board a ship of the line. After dinner, 
‘on a sudden the Admiral rose and cried out, “Gentlemen, 
open your quarters,** on which we spread out* and an officer 
placed himself between each couple. ‘ We had half an hour's 
formal chat and drank success to the cause,’ but the expedi¬ 
tion was ill-planned. ‘ The result belongs to the history of the 
war. I had some misgiving at the time and at this arrival 
rejoiced with fear and trembling.* His subsequent letters to 
The Times prove how well these fears were founded. By 12th 
November the French army was already at Valladolid, and 
General Blake’s force defeated, while Sir John Moore’s men 
were decimated by sickness. On 8th December he wrote: ‘A 
serious responsibility is incurred by that Government, which¬ 
ever it was, to whi^ the lamentable delay is to be imputed, 
which followed the arrival of those troops in the harbour of 
Corunna. . . . But for this delay, the united British army 
would not have been compelled to retreat before the foe. 
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leaving him a vast reach of territory at his command/ By 
the 23rd, 'Joseph the Usurper is at Madrid, and issues his 
mandate as if Spain were already conquered, though no one 
obeys,' and on 6th January 1809 the town of Corunna is in 
serious danger. ' On whichever side we look, we see cause for 
distress; the enemy advancing in the front, Portugal abandoned 
to the right, the Asturias defenceless to the left, and in the 
distance uncertainty and obscurity. Jan. 8. The peril is 
drawing nigh, and the apprehensions and fears of the un¬ 
military are therefore increased. . . . There is a strong senti¬ 
ment in favour of the English troops, notwithstanding their 
retreat. This has relieved our minds from a great embarrass¬ 
ment. ... It was apprehended by some, that in case the 
English were unsuccessful, the people might rise in favour of 
the French. Hitherto the contrary is apparent.' 

Corunna swarms with English officers, 'but the gaiety and 
splendour which graced their first entrance into Spain have 
given way to a mien and air certainly more congenial with 
the horrid business of war. ... As far as I can judge . . . 
the army has throughout endured with patience its privations 
and long suffering, and since its arduous and difficult retreat, 
displayed an honourable constancy and valour.' By the nth, 
'the whole English army has either entered within, or planted 
itself before the walls of this town'; unless fresh provisions 
arrive by sea, ‘famine stares us in the face.’ Crabb Robinson 
had no fear of what might happen to himself as he felt certain 
of means of escape being offered by one of his numerous 
diplomatic or naval friends. Nevertheless he was in the 
thick of the troubles and necessarily underwent all kinds of 
adventure. For example, his friend Lavaggi, the treasurer 
of Galicia, obtained his help in the disposal of State papers, 
Crabb Robinson, at his suggestion, purchased the 'charter- 
party' of a merchant vessel in the harbour, the papers were 
put on board among a cargo ‘of caravanzes, a kind of bean,' ^ 
and Crabb Robinson, as legal owner of the boat, passed to 

^ Crabb Robinson’s spelling and explanation. O.E.D. gives calavance, obs., 
with several variants, not including his. The original English forms were 
garvance, caravance, and the derivation is uncertain. It is a name for certain 
varieties of pulse, and may ultimately be connected with Gk. 
meaning chi^-pea, though this is very doubtful. 
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and fro whenever he desired. Various refugees were sheltered 
on the vessel, among others Lavaggi himself and his wife. 
When at last Crabb Robinson felt justified in leaving his 
post—^and this was only when all English civilians had already 
fled and the battle was already in progress—^he went on board 
the ship, which sailed about the bay all night, ready to escape 
in the morning should the French be victorious. From the 
deck he watched the English cavalry horses being destroyed 
lest they should fall into French hands, and saw, too, the 
explosion of the powder magazine on the shore. The greatest 
excitement for the onlookers was, however, when the French 
guns were turned on the waiting British transports, two 
vessels were set on fire, and next morning Crabb Robinson 
saw the wreck of another. 

It was not until i8th January, and before news of the result 
of the battle had reached her, that the boat finally left the bay 
and set sail for England, with Lavaggi and his friend Toledo 
on board. She reached Falmouth on the 23rd, and Crabb 
Robinson's first business was to secure the effects of the 
Spaniards and to settle Lavaggi in Plymouth. Arrived in 
London, Crabb Robinson resumed his work at The Times 
ofi&ce. But changes had taken place there which were soon 
to affect his position. There had been a quarrel between 
Walter and Collier and the latter had transferred his services 
as reporter to the Chronicle, Crabb Robinson's own position 
was no doubt affected, and though he was not formally dis¬ 
missed until Michaelmas, his work became less responsible 
than it had been before the Spanish interlude, and Collier 
prophesied that it was about to come to an end. With Walter 
himself Crabb Robinson remained on the best of terms, and 
the friendship lasted until the editor's death in 1847. But the 
connection with The Times definitely closed in the autumn, 
Crabb Robinson says because Walter did not find that he 
possessed the requisite ‘talents and qualifications' for the 
post, now that his services were no longer required abroad. 

In the intervening months before he ceased to be ‘foreign 
editor,' Crabb Robinson continued to find that his position 
procured him interesting acquaintances. Two of his colleagues 
were well known. The first of these was Peter Fraser, the 
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leader-writer, who was responsible for ' the flash articles which 
made a noise/ 'He was never produced as editor or writer; 
he would probably have thought that a degradation. But he 
was prime adviser and friend, and he continued to write long 
after I ceased ... a man of general ability ... a powerful 
writer. The only man who in a certain vehemence of declama¬ 
tion equalled or perhaps surpassed him was the author of the 
papers signed Vetus, that is Sterling, the father of the younger 
Sterling, the free-thinking clergyman whose Remains Julius 
Hare has published.” ^ 

Another ‘character’ Crabb Robinson describes as ‘more 
worth writing about’ than any other individual connected 
with The Times, and the sketch of him is evidently drawn 
con amore: 

‘It was on my first acquaintance with Walter that I used 
to notice in his parlour a remarkably fine old gentleman: he 
was tall with a stately figure and handsome face. Already 
advanced in life he did not appear to work much with the pen, 
but was chiefly the consulting, not the operating man. ^^^en 
Walter travelled he used to be more at the office and to decide 
in the dernier ressort. His name was [William] Combe. . . . 
At this time and down to the end of his life, he was an in¬ 
habitant of the King’s Bench Prison, and when he came to 
Printing House Square it was only by virtue of a day rule. 
I believe that Walter offered to release him from prison by 
pa5nng his debts, which he would not permit. He did not 
acknowledge the equity of the claim for which he suffered 
imprisonment, and preferred living on an allowance from 
Walter. He was perfectly happy, he said. . . . Combe had 
been for many years of his life a man of letters and wrote 
books anon5miously, some of which acquired a great temporary 
popularity. One at least, utterly worthless, was for a time, 
by the aid of prints as worthless as the text, to be seen every¬ 
where, now only in old circulating hbraries. This is The 
Travels of Dr, Syntax in Search of the Picturesque,^ This is 
a long poem in eight line verses—something between (in 

' In 1848. See also Carlyle's Life of John Sterling, 1851. 

* A valuable document for the history of eighteenth-century taste, and for 
that reason by no means ‘utterly worthless.’ 
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external form) Prior and Hudihras, but in merit with no real 
affinity to either. He wrote novels: one I recollect reading 
and being amused by it— The German Gil Bias, and one book 
he did write when a young man . . . which acquired celebrity. 
... He was the author of the famous Letters of a Nobleman to 
his Son, generally ascribed to Lord Lyttelton. This I know 
on better authority than his own.^ . . . “ I shall always have 
a kindness for old Combe/* said Windham, “for he was the 
first man that ever praised me, and when praise was therefore 
worth having. That was in his Lord Lyttelton's Letters." 
Combe had, as I have said, the exterior of a gentleman. I 
understand that he was a man of fortune when young, travelled 
in Europe and that he actually made a journey with Sterne, 
that he actually ran through a fortune and took to literature 
when “house and land were gone and spent** and when his 
high connections ceased to be of service and he was left to 
himself. Of these connections and of the adventures of his 
youth, he was very fond of talking and I used to enjoy the 
anecdotes he told after dinner, until one day when he had been 
very communicative and I had sucked in all he related with 
greedy ear, Fraser said to me laughing when he was gone 
and only Walter and I were left: “ Robinson, you see, is quite 
a flat: he believes all old Combe says.** “I believe whatever 
a gentleman says till I have some reason to the contrary.** 
“Well, then,*' said Fraser, “you must believe nothing he says 
that is about himself. What he relates is often true, except 
that he makes himself the doer. He gives us well-known 
anecdotes and only transfers the action to himself.** This of 
course was a sad interruption to my pleasure. I might other¬ 
wise have enriched these reminiscences with valuable facts 
[concerning] Sterne, Johnson, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons and the 
other worthies of the last generation. This infirmity of old 
Combe was quite notorious. Amyot related to me a curious 
story which he heard from Dr. Parr. The Doctor was with a 
large dinner-party when Combe gave a very pleasant and 
interesting account of his building [a] well-known house on 
Keswick Lake . . ., going into details till at last the patience 
of one of the party was exhausted and he cried out: “Why, 

‘ That of his friend Amyot. 
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wliat an impudent fellow you are! You have given a very 
true and capital account of the house and I wonder how you 
learned it. Why damnme the house was built by my father 
and was never out of the family and is now my property.*' 
Combe was not in the least abashed, [and] said with great non¬ 
chalance, I am obliged to you for doing justice to the fidelity 
of my description. I have no doubt it is your property and 
I hope you will live long to enjoy it."—I was sorry to hear 
this as I could no longer rely upon it that it was he, being 
consulted by Lord Bristol, who took him down to Ickworth 
in his carriage tSte-d-tite in order to have the benefit of his 
advice, who directed all the proceedings against the Duchess 
of Kingston for bigamy. Nor could I repeat the compliments 
he received from Lord Mansfield when he was called to the 
bar. "One day," said Fraser, "he told me that he was the 
author of that quiz on Southey in the Anti-Jacobin: 'Needy 
knife grinder, little think the proud ones.' Now I wrote that 
when I was an undergraduate at Cambridge." "IndeedI 
MTiy," I said, "that was given to Canning." "Yes," Fraser 
replied, " but I wrote it," " And what did you say to Combe ? " 
" I looked him in the face and said, ' Indeed, I never expected 
to hear any man say he wrote that thing.'"—I am sorry to 
add that the authorship of this famous parody is claimed for 
Canning by Mr. Hamilton, the friend of him and Frere. He 
lives still in very old age. 

'And so I conclude this episode in my life. As I have said, 
I left my post in good spirits. My acquaintances were become 
numerous and respectable. . . . My income, tho' narrow, 
amounted to an independence, and I had acquired a con¬ 
fidence in myself. Not that I ever thought highly of my 
talents—but I was conscious of possessing what often 
supply their place—^high animal spirits, strength of body and 
good health.' 

In November of the same year, 1809, he began to eat his 
dinners at the Middle Temple, being then thirty-four years of 
age. But it was still more than two years before he became a 
pupil to a barrister, Littledale by name, in January 1812. 

Meanwhile he continued his dilettante life in town, as a 
hanger-on of literature and of men-of-Ietters. In December 
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1809 he published his first signed article—a review of Words- 
worth^s Convention of Cintra in the London Review. This 
quarterly magazine appeared only four times, but it was 
remarkable in giving the names of its contributors—a novelty 
at that date. Crabb Robinson's article attracted little notice, 
though it contained 'a translation of that part of Arndt's 
Geist der Zeit which treated of the Spanish character and 
predicted that the Spaniards would be the first to resist the 
tyranny of Buonaparte.' Since Wordsworth's pamphlet was 
to wait for adequate appreciation until the present century,^ 
it is not surprising that its reviewer obtained little credit. 
Nor did he receive his promised fee of for writing it, since 
the editor of the London Review failed soon after its appear¬ 
ance. Instead of money, *I had nearly taken out the whole 
[;f3o] in books. ... I afterwards recollected with pleasure 
that Tipper [the editor] forced on me before his failure for 
i6s. a copy of Chalmers’s edition of the English poets, well 
bound. I remarked to my brother that tho' a poor edition, yet 
to have the entire works of nearly 150 English poets, is very 
good pay for writing a bad and unreadable review of a book that 
never had any popularity notwithstanding its great excellence.' 

The year 1811 was in two ways memorable in Crabb 
Robinson's life from the point of view of his biographer. In 
the first place, he began in that year to keep the detailed 
diary, which he continued systematically until within five days 
of his death, when weakness forced him to lay down the pen 
in the middle of a sentence. From this date onwards, there¬ 
fore, one is no longer forced to rely on his correspondence or 
on the reminiscences of his old age, when his memories were 
blurred and softened by the lapse of time. Moreover, it is 
possible to make one's own selections of fact, to utilise some 
things which appear of more interest to us than he conceived 
them to be, and to omit others which bulked larger in his own 
eyes, but which have now lost their supposed importance. 

Secondly, and more influential in his career, he began 
seriously to read for the Bar, though he did not enter Little- 
dale's office as a pupil imtil aoth January 1812. The decision 
was taken partly because of the failure of his translation of 

^ The Statesmanship of Wordsworth, by A. Dicey, 1917. 
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Afnatonda, which finally convinced him that he would never 
succeed as a man-of-letters. He had, imtil then, hoped against 
hope that, if he could produce no original work of any value, 
he might at any rate become useful as a translator of belles- 
lettres and of philosophy, and so introduce important foreign 
writers to his countrymen. ' It was the failure of my attempt 
to gain distinction by writing that made me willing to devote 
myself honestly to the law, and so saved me from the morti¬ 
fication that follows a little literary success by which many men 
of inferior faculties like myself, have been betrayed into an 
unwise adoption of literature as a profession, which after 
this year, I never once thought of.* Or, as he wrote in the 
diary on the day when he formed his resolution (3rd March 
1811): am convinced I have no genius or taste whatever 

and therefore it is idle in me to waste my faculties in attempting 
to acquire what is not within my reach, viz. preeminence as a 
metaphysical philosopher or a critic. ... I have no other 
faculties whatever than a moderately logical understanding 
and considerable facility in the expression of what I do under¬ 
stand. . . . Tho' I have no eloquence whatever, I can speak, 
when I know my subject, with some effect. These are precisely 
the business talents of a lawyer and advocate. But I have still 
a vast deal to learn. ... At the age of almost 36 it is time 
if ever to . . . enter into the business walks of life.* From 
time to time he continued to contribute articles to magazines, 
notably the Monthly Repository and the Westminster Review, 
but from this date until his retirement in 1828, Crabb Robinson 
was first and foremost a barrister and a man of affairs. 

According to his own account he ‘never knew any law,* 
though he ‘knew the practice,* and any success which he had 
was due to his ability to speak. It is impossible to accept 
this statement literally, for he certainly had a large clientele, 
became a leader on the Norfolk Circuit, and, in fourteen years, 
managed to put by at any rate the seven or eight thousand 
pounds which he had determined to acquire by the time he 
was fifty, the age at which, from the first, he had intended 
to retire. ‘ My object in being called to the Bar was to acquire 
a gentlemanly independence, such at least as would enable a 
bachelor, of no luxurious or expensive habits, to enjoy good 
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society with leisure. And having about £200 per annum, 
with the prospect of something more, I was not afraid to 
make known to my friends that, while I deemed it becoming 
in me to continue in the profession till I was fifty years of age 
and until I had a net income of £500 per annum, I had made 
up my mind not to continue longer, unless there were other 
inducements than those of mere money-making.* Year by 
year in his diary the amount of his takings is recorded: in 
1818 it is already £488, by 1825 it has risen to 677J guineas. 
In the latter year he wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth: *In 
Norfolk, I started for the first time a leader—^holding briefs in 
sixteen out of seventeen causes, in nine of which I was either 
senior or alone.* 

Again, Crabb Robinson gives full accounts of the causes in 
which he was concerned, and he frequently records in the 
privacy of his journal that he 'sat down with applause,* that 
he gained his verdict, or that he was comphmented by the 
judge on the conduct of the case. In 1818 at Thetford, ‘I 
made a speech which gained me more credit than any I ever 
made, either before or after, and established my character 
as a speaker; and luckily it required no law. . . . But the power 
of making such a speech does not require the talents most 
essential to the barrister—^none of which I, in fact, possess. 

‘ In the Spring term of this year, Gurney, the King*s CounseFs 
clerk, brought me a bag for which I presented him with a 
guinea. This custom is now [1852] obsolete and therefore 
I mention it. It was formerly the etiquette of the Bar that 
none but Serjeants and King*s Counsel could carry a bag in 
Westminster Hall; however large the junior (that is stuff- 
gowned) barrister*s business might be, [till presented with a 
bag by a senior] he was forced to carry his papers in his 
hand. It was considered that he who carried a bag was a 
rising man.* It was no small achievement for a man to get 
so far who started life as a barrister at the age of thirty-six. 

‘I am nothing, and never was an3dhing, not even a lawyer,* 
is, therefore, a phrase that must not be taken at its face vdue. 
However, the bent of Crabb Robinson *s mind was not primarily 
legal, and though he read and made abstracts of the princip^ 
law books and precedents, he was by nature more interested 
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in literature and in metaphysics. Yet, to the end of his life, 
he kept many of the friends he made while he was at the Bar 
and moved to a considerable extent in legal circles. 

As we should expect from what we know of the man, his 
legal knowledge was constantly used on behalf of his many 
friends and acquaintances, by whom he was consulted in life 
and for whom he acted as executor after they had passed away. 
Whatever the extent of his legal attainments, he was certainly 
a shrewd and competent man of business. 

The fifteen years which he spent in practice at the Bar 
were diversified chiefly by his friendships and by his vacation 
tours. The most astonishing thing about his life is the amount 
that he managed to get into it—combining, it would seem, 
active pursuit of his profession with a variety of social inter¬ 
course that is little short of amazing. His acquaintances and 
his interests were of every kind; ^ his reading continued to be 
voluminous, if desultory; he attended lectures, those of 
Coleridge and Hazlitt, as is well known, but also those of 
Flaxman, and, later on, of Emerson, Faraday, and Carlyle, 
to mention only a few; he went frequently to the theatre, so 
that his diary is a mine of information about plays and players 
and theatrical conditions; and he took a very lively interest in 
current events at home and abroad, making it his business to 
become acquainted with representative men of every shade of 
conviction, political or religious. Only a perusal of his daily 
memoranda can adequately bring home to one the multi¬ 
fariousness of his acquaintances and of his doings. 

* On ist October 1834 he has a characteristic note about a chance travelling 
companion, with whom, as usual, he had struck up an acquaintance: '1 am 
in the habit of talking with people about their own affairs.' Thus he managed 
to get the best out of them and to enlarge his circle without boredom, often 
in ^e most unpromising circumstances. 
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LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE IN ENGLAND 

The year i8io was chiefly memorable in Crabb Robinson's 
life for the beginning of various friendships and the strengthen¬ 
ing of ties already made. For the time being he gave himself 
up entirely to the kind of intercourse in which he delighted, 
and in which he found scope for his social and conversational 
gifts. His only important publication this year was his article 
on Blake for the Vaterldndische Annalen of Perthes. This 
was preceded by a visit to the exhibition of Blake's paintings 
and the purchase of four catalogues, which resulted in an 
introduction to the artist and in the reminiscences ^ of their 
acquaintance which are well known as the only first-hand 
account of Blake in his later years. Crabb Robinson thought 
Blake mad and was constitutionally incapable of making 
anything of his mystical utterances. But that did not prevent 
the appreciation of Blake's genius and of his achievement, 
and to Crabb Robinson Blake owed many kindnesses, including 
the introduction of his work to those able in some measure to 
realize its greatness. Later on Gilchrist, in his Life of Blake, 
used information obtained from Crabb Robinson, but the 
latter's own account, with its verbatim reports of Blake's 
sayings and the description of himself and his surroundings, 
is indispensable to the understanding of this 'Verungliickter 
Genie,' as Crabb Robinson calls him, who talked of his * visions 
as any [other] man would of the most ordinary occurrence.' 

Crabb Robinson's tribute to Blake's genius is notable not 
only in itself but as a proof of the faculty he undoubtedly 
possessed for the recognition of greatness in persons of very 
varied ability. The value of his critical remarks depends on 
this flair, which led him into the company of those best worth 
while meeting in many different walks of life and in many 
countries. It cannot be mere accident, and it certainly was 
not mere tuft-hunting, that made him acquainted with so 

^ Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, etc,, ed. Edith J. Morley. Manchester U.P., 
1921. 
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maiiy men of genius and of talent and enabled him to estimate 
their several degrees of achievement, often, as in the case of 
Blake, when he was almost alone in his appreciation. 

It was also during this year that he saw more of Godwin, 
'who was keeping a bookseller's shop in his wife's name, and 
I was with him frequently, tho' his acquaintance was of the 
least agreeable kind. He made me feel my inferiority un¬ 
pleasantly, and also in another way disagreeably, by demands 
on my purse for small sums and trying to make use of me with 
others.—I now and then saw interesting persons at his house 
—^indeed I saw none but remarkable persons there. Among 
the most remarkable was the great Irish orator, Curran—a 
man extremely ugly, as much as the manifest ability of his 
countenance allowed. His talk [was] rich in its idiom and 
its imagery and in the warmth of his feelings. He was all 
passion, fierce in his dislikes and not sparing in the freedom 
of his language even of those with whom he was on familiar 
terms. One evening, walking from Godwin's house, he said 
of Mrs. Godwin: She is a pustule of vanity. The worst feature 
of his character was his implacability towards his children, 
whom he hated, alleging that they were not his own. He was 
with difficulty persuaded to make a provision for his daughter, 
and that the least possible, yet there was never so strong a 
likeness, every caricature feature repeated. He was not so 
violent in his politics. The short ministry of the Whigs had 
had the good effect of softening the political prejudice of 
most of us.' 

Mrs. Clarkson was also staying in London at this time, and 
at her brother's house and elsewhere Crabb Robinson frequently 
came across Lamb, Hazlitt, and other of his literary acquaint¬ 
ances. Ayrton and Captain Burney, the friends of Lamb, 
also became his intimates. ‘They lived near each other in 
Little James St., Pimlico. I used to be invited to the Captain's 
whist parties of which dear Lamb was the chief ornament. 
The Captain was himself a character—a fine noble creature, 
gentle, with a rough exterior as became the associate of Captain 
Cook on his voyage round the world, and the literary historian 
of all these acts of circumnavigation. Here used to be Hazlitt 
(till he affronted the Captain by severe criticisms on his sister. 
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Mad. D'Arblay's works). These whist parties I enjoyed ex¬ 
ceedingly. To these came Rickman, the Speaker’s secretary 
. . . who then invited me to his house, and Rickman’s clerk, 
Phillips, etc. etc. all of whom appear more or less in the letters 
of Charles Lamb.’ 

During his summer visit to Bury, Crabb Robinson found 
Dorothy Wordsworth staying with the Clarksons, and he was 
proud to serve as her escort back to town, an act of courtesy 
which ‘improved my acquaintance with the Wordsworth 
family' and, in November, procured him his first invitation 
to Rydal Mount. Of Dorothy he writes: ‘Miss W. without 
her brother's genius or productive power, had all his tastes 
and feelings, and he was in his youth and in middle age as 
warmly attached to her as late in life he became attached to 
his daughter, no one rivalling them in his affections except 
his admirable wife.’ 

It was also during this winter that he got to know Coleridge 
in private, meeting him first at dinner at Charles Lamb’s. 
‘ It was after my first day’s sitting with him that I wrote thus 
to my brother: He kept me on the stretch of attention and 
admiration from J past 3 till 12 o’clock. On politics, meta¬ 
physics and poetry, more especially on the Regency, Kant, 
and Shakespeare he was astonishingly eloquent. But I have 
made one remark on him: tho’ he practises all sorts of delightful 
tricks and shews admirable skill in riding his hobbies, yet he 
may be easily imsaddled. I was surprised to find how easy 
it is to obtain from him concessions which lead to gross in¬ 
consistencies. Tho’ an incomparable declaimer and speech- 
maker, he has neither the readiness nor the acuteness required 
by a colloquial disputant, so that with a sense of inferiority 
that makes me humble in his presence, I do not feel in the 
least afraid of him. Rough ^ said yesterday that he is sure 
he would never have succeeded at the bar even as a speaker. 
—^This I wrote after the first sight of him. I used afterwards 
to compare him as a disputant with a serpent—easy to kill 
if you assume the offensive, but if you let him attack, his 

^ Serjeant-at-law, with whom, in May pf this year, Crabb Robinson * com¬ 
menced an acquaintance which soon ripened to an unprofitable intimacy.* 
Rough afterwards became Lord Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
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bite is mortal. Some years after this, when I saw Mme de 
Stael in London, I asked her what she thought of him. That, 
she replied, he is very great in monologue, but he has no 
idea of dialogue.—This I repeated, and it was put in the 
Quarterly Review.* 

Finally, among the new friends of this period must be 
mentioned John Flaxman, 'an acquaintance of which I had 
every reason to be proud, and which afforded unqualified 
satisfaction.* The acquaintance quickly ripened into intimacy, 
and resulted, after the death of the sculptor, in Crabb Robin¬ 
son's successful efforts to establish the Flaxman Gallery at 
University College. But that was long after. Meanwhile, 
New Year’s Eve 18ii was passed in Flaxman’s rooms in 
Buckingham Street, and 'this evening introduced me into a 
new circle,’ which included, among others, Ellen Porden, 
subsequently to become the wife of Sir John Franklin. She 
was also a small poet, producing an epic entitled Richard the 
Second, upon which Flaxman’s comment was two-edged: 
'Why, Ellen, my love, you’ve written a poem longer than 
Homer.’ The Pordens’ 'Society of the Attic Chest’ was well 
known at the time as a literary club, 'the members of which 
send verses, which are put into a box, and afford an evening’s 
amusement at certain intervals. The box was actually made 
at Athens.’ Crabb Robinson describes one meeting, in March 
1812, at which he was present, but the verses do not seem to 
have been above the ordinary drawing-room variety. Ellen 
Porden was generally the reader. 

Crabb Robinson soon made himself agreeable to the Flax- 
mans by showing them Schlegel’s favourable critique on the 
artist’s designs for Dante, and by attending Flaxman's intro¬ 
ductory lectures on Sculpture. Flaxman was a hunchback, 
but ' his figure acquired importance from his animated 
countenance,’ and he 'managed his feeble voice so judiciously 
that he was audible to the whole assembly.’ Of Flaxman’s 
conversation, Crabb Robinson was to write a few months later 
that it 'was delightful on accoimt of the exquisite delicacy of 
his sense of beauty, moral as well as physical. But his under¬ 
standing was not logical, and when his opinion on any subject 
was formed, it was impossible to shake it.’ Thus, 'he accused 

F 
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Linnaeus of a blunder in classing the whale with man and 
seemed incapable of understanding the difference between an 
artificial and a natural classification/ Again, ‘accusing Hume 
of servility towards Charles II, he quoted as a proof the words: 
Charles was a polite husband and a generous lover. It was 
impossible to make him perceive that this was a mere statement 
of fact, and that Hume could not possibly have supposed that 
politeness is the appropriate virtue of a husband, or that the 
profusion of a king to his mistress is laudable!! * 

It is impossible to give a summary description of Crabb 
Robinson’s intercourse with his literary contemporaries which 
shall serve as an introduction to his own full accounts in diary 
and reminiscences and yet avoid repetition. Yet it is obviously 
out of the question to write a life of Crabb Robinson which omits 
what is, to us, the most important part of it. The attempt must 
therefore be made to see these people through his eyes and to 
show his own position in relation to them. Moreover, the many 
volumes of his correspondence provide material not adequately 
represented in the diary. Upon these it will be possible to draw 
for many details—particularly with regard to the home-life of 
the Wordsworths, his intimates for so many years. 

The first thing that strikes one is the fact that he seems to 
have come into more or less close contact, direct or indirect, 
with nearly every writer, great and small, who achieved any 
degree of fame during his own long life. 

As we have seen, it was, roughly, about the year i8io that 
Crabb Robinson began to be on terms of intimacy with Lamb, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and with the first two the 
friendship became more deeply established with every year 
ot their lives. 

Crabb Robinson loved and admired Lamb for himself as 
well as for the genius which he fully recognized, and no one 
of Elia’s many friends and admirers has better estimated his 
generous spirit than does Robinson in his brief conunent: 
‘Lamb, who needs very little indulgence for himself, is very 
indulgent towards others.’ 

Crabb Robinson records many evenings spent with the 
Lambs, and with ‘dear Charles' by himself when Mary was 
in forced seclusion. He describes whist parties' when Captain 
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Bumey made the fourth, and evenings when the little rooms 
were crowded with some of the most illustrious men of the day— 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, among others; dinners in his 
company elsewhere, notably the famous occasion at Monkhouse's, 
when, besides Wordsworth and Coleridge, Moore and Rogers 
were also present. * I dined in Parnassus . . . half the poetry of 
England constellated in Gloucester Place,' as Lamb wrote to 
Bernard Barton, in the letter which Crabb Robinson sent to the 
Athenceum thirty years later, in June 1853. 'Coleridge was in 
his finest vein of talk, had all the talk. . . . The Muses were 
dumb while Apollo lectured on his and their fine art.' 

Crabb Robinson's own account adds that 'Lamb was in a 
happy frame: kept himself within bounds and was only cheerful 
at last.' He 'sat next Tom Moore and, when he was suffi¬ 
ciently touched with wine, was very amusing. ... I heard 
him say with a hiccough . . . "Hitherto, Mr. Moore, I have 
had an antipathy to you, but now that I have seen you, I shall 
like you ever after." ... It occurred to me at the time that 
Moore felt, if not his inferiority, at least that his talent was of 
another sort. For many years he had been the most brilliant 
man of his company. In anecdotes, small talk and especially 
in singing, he was supreme; but he was no match for Coleridge 
in his vein; as little could he feel Lamb's humour.' 

To Crabb Robinson we owe the record of many of Lamb's 
most famous puns, of at least one of which he was the subject. 
Elated by receiving his first brief. Lamb congratulated him, 
adding: ‘Did you not exclaim, '‘Thou great first cause, least 
understood"?' 

Crabb Robinson also recoimts that Lamb was eclectic, even 
in his choice of puns, in which he preferred a 'dash of the 
ridiculous. ... He has no respect for any wit which turns on 
a serious thought. He positively declared that he thought 
his joke about my "great first cause, least understood" a 
bad one.' This helps to explain Crabb Robinson's statement 
that in a tite-it-tite with a congenial companion. Lamb's 
wit was subordinate to his judgment: he was serious and 
kind.^ On one occasion (5th March 1824) Crabb Robinson was 

^ Coleridge too, as Crabb Robinson tells us, praised Lamb's * serious 
conversation.' 
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'at Lamb's with Monkhouse when a religious conversation arose 
between them. My journal notices the strong anti-religious 
language of Lamb, and at the same time I am convinced, as 
it justly remarks, that Lamb was a man of natural piety y and 
that his supposed anti-religious language was in fact directed 
solely against the dogmatism of systematic theology. He 
has the spirit of devotion in his heart'—a sound distinction, 
which reveals the writer as well as his subject. 

Similarly, when Southey had written in the previous autumn 
of the Essays of Elia : * It is a book which wants only a sounder 
religious feeling, to be as delightful as it is original,' Lamb 
replied in what Crabb Robinson calls a 'delightful letter to 
Southey' in the London Magazine y and he goes on to say that 
Lamb’s 'remarks on religion are full of deep feeling, and his 
eulogy on Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt most generous. Laml^ 
must be aware that he would expose himself to obloquy by 
such declarations. . . . Nothing that Lamb has ever written 
impressed me more strongly with the sweetness of his dis¬ 
position and the strength of his affections.' 

In Lamb, indeed, sweetness was combined with strength— 
not only of affections but of character, and, as in the case of 
Shakespeare, it is easy to misinterpret the epithet 'gentle,' 
which so often occurs in references to both. Lamb was not 
unduly yielding: he certainly showed no sign of weakness in 
his life of self-abnegation. He was 'gentle' because of his 
generous and charitable nature, and perhaps Hazlitt was not 
far wrong when he ascribed even Lamb's puns to humility. 
The charity was particularly noticeable in Lamb's attitude 
towards others. He rebuked Crabb Robinson for a careless 
epithet about Coleridge, though it was followed by praise of 
his genius. 'Using the word[s] poor Coleridge y though coupled 
with expression of my admiration. Lamb seriously reproved 
me. "I hate poor applied to such a man."' Coleridge him¬ 
self was inclined to resent Lamb's toleration of Hazlitt, who, 
so Coleridge said, was indebted to Lamb 'for what had been 
thought original ideas in him and who violated private con¬ 
fidence so outrageously.’ It was on the latter ground that 
Crabb Robinson quarrelled with Hazlitt, to whom he refused 
to speak after an article in the Examiner in. which Hazlitt 
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abused Wordsworth's 'tergiversation' in politics and repeated 
in print what had been said in conversation among friends. 
'I heard Mary Lamb say after I had cut him . . . "You are 
rich in friends. We cannot afford to cast off our friends 
because they are not all we wish," and I have heard Lamb 
say: "Hazlitt does bad actions without being a bad man."' 

There came a time when even Lamb could not keep on good 
terms with Hazlitt, who' was always putting thd friendship of all 
who knew him to a severe trial, such as few could sustain as well 
as Lamb,—the most kind, generous, and self-sacrificing of men.' 

To Lamb’s disagreement with Southey reference has already 
been made. It was a temporary cloud caused by Southey’s 
unguarded words, which gave far more pain than was intended 
by the writer. Lamb’s 'delightful' reply, the 'Letter of Elia 
to Robert Southey, Esq.,' in the London Magazine for October 
1823, did not long satisfy its author, and he subsequently 
reprinted, under the title of Tombs of the Abbey, only the 
concluding passages, omitting his superfluous attacks on 
Southey's early ballads. But the Letter as a whole is 
dignified and restrained in tone, as any one may see who will 
refer to it in Talfourd's Memorials, and Lamb's rebukes to 
Southey for the tone of his article were not unmerited. Both 
men come well out of the episode, Southey because Lamb's 
remonstrance drew from him an affectionate and remorseful 
reply. Lamb because of the genuinely 'delightful' letter he 
wrote in answer to the apology, reproaching himself for 'the 
mist which was upon me,' and taking all the blame upon 
himself for 'the foUy' of which he had been guilty. Crabb 
Robinson's reference suffices as comment: 'Southey told me 
that Lamb had written to him afterwards a letter of deep 
contrition for that letter [of Elia to R, 5 .]. There is nothing 
more likely than that Lamb should express a great deal more 
sorrow than it was right in him to feel.' 

Lamb was a poor man all his life,^ sometimes a very poor one, 
but his generosity was not merely of spirit but also in his 

^ Lamb retired, so he wrote to Wordsworth, ‘ with a year for the 

remainder of my life,’ that being a pension of three>fouiihs of his salary, 
minus a small deduction to secure an allowance for his sister in case he pre¬ 
deceased her {D.N.B,). His maximum salary must therefore have been 
rather more than £600 p.a. 
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gifts of material goods. The most notorious example recorded 
by Crabb Robinson—^but it may be paralleled from other 
sources—is his contribution to a collection made for Godwin, 
whose 'pecuniary distresses seemed to have entirely blunted 
his moral sense.' In the June of this year (1822) he lost the 
benefit he had derived from occupying a house which was the 
subject of litigation. The ownership of the house being in 
doubt, Godwin seized the opportunity of living rent free. 
'As two claimed, he would pay rent to neither, and he could 
not be made to see that there was anything wrong in his so 
doing. He did not refuse from prudence hona fide, but he 
thought he might fairly profit by the litigation. It was a 
piece of good luck. At last he had to pay arrears of rent, 
costs of action, etc. Being in great want, and C. Lamb having 
lent him £50, I could not refuse him £30.' Ultimately Crabb 
Robinson felt obliged to end his acquaintance with Godwin, 
whose financial demands it was beyond his power to satisfy. 
Possibly Godwin was merely practising the creed he had always 
preached about the common ownership of property: certainly 
he behaved as if he were fully entitled to all the money he 
could acquire by any means, however dishonest, short of actual 
theft. Crabb Robinson tells an amusing story of the occasion 
when Serjeant Rough—equally unscrupulous about money 
matters, and without any philosophical theories to mitigate 
his behaviour—met Godwin for the first time at dinner in 
January 1812. 'The very next day, Godwin called on me to 
say how he liked the Serjeant, adding, "By the bye, do you 
think he would lend me just now as I am in great want?" 
He had not left me an hour before Rough came with the same 
question—^he wanted to have a bill discounted: did I think that 
Mr. Godwin would do it ? With both was this habit so fixed 
and so well known, that sensitive or delicate persons were 
afraid to invite them to meet persons of known competence, 
for they had been reproached in consequence of such applica¬ 
tions,' A man of Crabb Robinson's strict integrity in business 
matters found intercourse with such people intolerable, and 
finally he broke with both. ‘Among the worst features of 
Godwin's mind,' he says, 'was an utter insensibility to kindness. 
He considered all acts of beneficence as a debt to his intellect. 
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On this occasion [that of the rent trouble in 1822] Walter 
Scott sent £10 but his name was not to be published. This 
offended him. Had he not been so severely pressed, he would 
have returned the money and [he] refused to acknowledge the 
gift, leaving that to the Committee.* 

However, Godwin's financial weaknesses did not destroy 
Crabb Robinson's respect for his work, and he records with 
approval Coleridge's indignation with 'those who from being 
extravagant admirers became revilers. . . . There is, after 
all, in Godwin, said Coleridge, more than I was willing to 
admit though not so much as his admirers fancied.' ^ On 
the other hand, Godwin was little impressed by Coleridge's 
lectures, which he thought 'infinitely below his conversation 
in private company. That always impresses you with the 
vast extent of his knowledge. In his lectures [those of 1811-12] 
he appears grossly ignorant.' Godwin fell particularly foul 
of Coleridge’s remark that Shakespeare’s plays are only to 
be read, not acted. On the contrary, Godwin maintained, 
and justly, that they are supremely fitted for performance— 
an independence of judgment worthy of note in an associate 
of Coleridge and Lamb, and in the days when eighteenth- 
century 'improved’ versions of the tragedies still held the 
boards. 

As is well known, Crabb Robinson’s notes of the various 
series of Coleridge’s lectures which he attended are among 
the most valuable records of them which we possess. Crabb 
Robinson not merely attended as many as possible himself; 
he gave tickets to his friends, advertised them freely, and wrote 
full descriptive letters about them to Mrs. Clarkson and to 
his brother. His notes and letters include accounts of the 
audiences as well as of the lectures. We learn, for example, 
that Wordsworth was present at some of the 1811-12 lectures. 
These were delivered during that memorable visit to London 
when Crabb Robinson effected a reconciliation between the 
two friends, who had been alienated by Basil Montagu's 
repetition and exaggeration of Wordsworth's well-intentioned 
but imprudent remark about Coleridge’s domestic habits. 
We hear, too, of Lamb's shrewd comment on the lecturer's 

^ The date is 30th March 1811, the place, Lamb’s rooms. 
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garrulity, that he said in his prospectus ‘he would speak about 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, and so he is delivering the 
lecture in the character of the Nurse'—this when, as the diarist 
records, Coleridge was ‘extravagantly running from topic to 
topic, without any guide whatever.* Two evenings later, loth 
December i8ii. Lamb himself, after a pleasant dinner, ‘spoke 
well about Shakespeare,* maintaining that he ‘never gives 
truly odious and detestable characters,’ but ‘always mingles 
strokes of nature and humanity in his pictures.’ Crabb 
Robinson demurred and adduced the King in Hamlet as 
‘altogether mean,* when Lamb ‘allowed this to be the worst 
'of Shakespeare’s characters,* going on to agree that that of 
Lady Macbeth is ‘one of the worst*: ‘it is at the same time 
inconsistent with itself. Her sleep-walking does not suit so 
hardened a being.* Crabb Robinson*s own comment seems, 
on this occasion, to show that he more nearly fathomed the 
dramatist *s intention. He says that it afterwards occurred to 
him, when recording Lamb’s observation, that ‘while the 
voluntary action and sentiments of Lady Macbeth are all 
inhuman, her involuntary nature rises against her habitual 
feelings, springing out of depraved passions, and in her sleep 
she shews to be a woman, while waking she is a monster.’ 

Another notable member of Coleridge’s audience on 20th 
January 1812 was Lord Byron. ‘He was wrapped up, but 
I recognized his club-foot and his countenance and general 
appearance,’ Accompanying him was Rogers, at that period 
not yet among Crabb Robinson’s personal acquaintances: nor 
did they become intimate until about 1826. 

Crabb Robinson’s general criticism of'Coleridge as a lecturer 
is well known, and there is no doubt that it is substantially 
true. Writing to his brother on 14th December 1811, he says: 
‘ Coleridge’s lectures do high honour to him as a man of genius, 
but are discreditable to him (perhaps I might use without 
injustice a stronger word) as a man who has a duty to dis¬ 
charge ; for either he wants judgment to know what he ought 
to introduce in his lectures, or is overpowered by very culpable 
indolence and will not qualify himself to do justice to his 
subject, his hearers or himself. His pretended lectures are 
unmethodical rhapsodies, moral, metaphysical and literary; 
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abounding in brilliant thoughts, fine flashes of rhetoric, 
occasionally profound and salutary truths, but they are not 
a scientific or constructive course of reading on any one sub¬ 
ject a man can wish to fix his attention on/ And later in 
the same letter: 'The fact is that Coleridge cannot be induced 
to read [i.e. re-read] Shakespeare, and, finding himself unpre¬ 
pared with particular and appropriate observations, he has 
recourse to his old common-place books out of which he reads 
whatever chances to catch his eye, in which he certainly finds 
very beautiful things, which only offend me from their being 
thus impertinently and irrelevantly brought forward/ 

On 26th January 1813, however, Crabb Robinson notes in 
his diary that Coleridge ‘was received with three rounds of 
applause on entering the lecture room and very loudly 
applauded at the close. . . . And he this evening, as well 
as on the three or four preceding nights, redeemed the reputa¬ 
tion he lost at the commencement of the course ... if he 
would make a sacrifice of some peculiarities of taste ... he 
has talents enough to command success. . . . His general 
notions on party topics will suit a large proportion of the 
public and though he is not yet a favourite, there is a general 
opinion in favour of his genius.’ 

Of Coleridge’s genius, Crabb Robinson himself never enter¬ 
tained any doubt, though he was surprised to find that Lamb 
rated it even higher than that of Wordsworth. Already in 
January 1811, he ‘found that though C. Lamb was a warm 
lover of Wordsworth’s poetry, yet that he thought Coleridge 
the greater man. He preferred The Ancient Mariner to any¬ 
thing Wordsworth had written.’ Eight years later the diary 
records ‘ a very unfavourable judgment of Peter Bell by Charles 
Lamb, whose judgment against those he loved might be fairly 
taken. He loved Wordsworth, though not so intensely as 
Coleridge, but he denied him the faculty of story-telling.’ 
His love of Coleridge did not prevent adverse judgment on 
his faults. Lamb ‘expressed himself morally concerning both 
William Hazlitt and S. T. Coleridge and their habits,’ and 
Crabb Robinson reiterates year after year, his own regrets that 
Coleridge’s splendid intellect was ‘ vitiated by want of method 
and concentration,' quoting with apparent agreement Southey’s 
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verdict: 'With a strong sense of duty, he has neglected it in 
every relation of life.’ Lamb’s view was from a somewhat 
different angle. 'Coleridge,* he said, 'ought not to have a 
wife or children: he should have a sort of diocesan care of the 
world—^no parish duty.’ 

Crabb Robinson was privileged to see a good deal of Coleridge 
in private life and knew how to value his good fortune. His 
admiration for Coleridge’s eloquence in those ' innings-for-one 
that he called conversation ’ is recorded in many places, and to 
Crabb Robinson we owe the preservation of many of the poet’s 
obiter dicta on art, religion, metaphysics, and politics. Yet he 
honestly notices that not everything said has the merit of 
permanent value. Thus, i6th June 1825: ‘I think I never 
heard Coleridge so very eloquent as to-day, and yet it was 
painful to find myself unable to recall any part of what had 
so delighted me, i.e. anything which seemed worthy to be 
noted down. So that I could not but suspect some illusion 
arising out of the impressive tone and the mystical language 
of the orator*; or again, a year later: ‘Coleridge, as usual, very 
eloquent, but as usual nothing remains now in my mind that 
I can venture to insert here. I never took a note of Coleridge’s 
conversation which was not a caput mortuum. But still there 
is a spirit, and a glorious spirit too, in what he says at all times.’ 

Crabb Robinson’s affection for Coleridge was different in 
kind from his love for Wordsworth, but it was equally genuine. 
He dfscriminates thus between the two friends: ‘one I believe 
the greatest man now living in this country and the other a 
man of astonishing genius and talents, though not harmo¬ 
niously blended as in his happier friend to form a great and 
good man.’ This was written in 1812, when he was acting 
as mediator between them, and when Coleridge was going 
through one of his worst periods, but the distinction is one 
which Crabb Robinson would probably have made at all 
times. In his description of his difficult task as go-between, 
he says of Wordsworth that 'his integrity, his purity, his 
delicacy are alike eminent,' and adds: 'How preferable is the 
coolness of such a man to the heat of Coleridge.’ Crabb 
Robinson, like Wordsworth himself, found it difficult to 
tolerate Coleridge’s bursts of tears and 'false sensibility’: 
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Lamb, on the other hand, thought Wordsworth cold, yet 
Wordsworth expressed for Coleridge 'an admiration quite 
enthusiastic,’ though ‘Coleridge manifested certainly more 
feeling than Wordsworth.’ 

Crabb Robinson was in close touch with Coleridge until his 
death in 1834, ^.nd there are frequent accounts of visits to him 
at Highgate, either alone or in company. Once, when Lamb 
was with him. Dr. Gillman offended both the visitors by 
assuming ‘an air as if he meant it to express: “Now Gentle¬ 
men, it is time for you to go.” We took the hint and went, 
and Lamb said he would never call again.’ Another time, at 
Coleridge’s request, Tieck was his companion (24th June 
1817), and on that occasion Gillman joined the party, ‘and 
the forenoon till four was spent very agreeably indeed.’ 
‘Coleridge of course was the talker and Ludwig Tieck is a 
good listener.’ ‘Speaking on a future occasion of Coleridge, 
Tieck said he ha 4 “herrliche Ideen’’ about Shakespeare, but 
[Tieck] did not estimate highly his formal criticisms. His 
conversation he admired.’ One of Crabb Robinson’s visits 
to Highgate was with Landor in 1832, when Coleridge was 
‘horribly bent and looked seventy years of age.’ 

The letters from Coleridge preserved among Crabb Robin¬ 
son’s papers prove that the two men were on cordial terms, 
while several of Crabb Robinson’s books, notably some of 
Schlegel’s works, contain copious marginal jottings by Cole¬ 
ridge, which merit attention. We know that Coleridge was 
‘very anxious to see Schlegel’s Werke before the Lectures [of 
1811-12] commence,’ but material signs of his reading are 
more evident in the philosophical than the hterary works. 
Crabb Robinson also records Coleridge’s spoken opinions of 
the German transcendentalists. Thus, at their second meeting 
at Lamb’s, Coleridge spoke ‘in high praise’ of Kant, and said 
that ‘Fichte and Schelling . . . will be found . . . wrong 
where they have left their master, towards whom they shewed 
ingratitude.’ And on another occasion: ‘We found him not 
quite well but very eloquent. He soon mounted his hobby 
and I was not a little surprised to find him very much of a 
Schellingianer, of which I had no idea.’ 

Other references are of a lighter nature, and we find that 
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Coleridge, like Lamb, indulged in outrageous puns (e.g. on 
gripes and grapes), and that there were frequent occasions 
when the poet-seer unbent and became witty or even wildly 
hilarious. One would not willingly lose some of his jokes, 
though others strike a modem reader as merely coarse. 
Similarly the poet, in his correspondence with Crabb Robinson, 
indulges in very copious details about his health, which, 
though comparable with many passages in the letters of his 
contemporaries, are in the taste of an earlier period than our 
own. They serve to prove that Coleridge, for all his philo¬ 
sophy, moralising, and poetic ardour, had none of the exclu¬ 
siveness which might have unfitted him for the society of his 
fellows. He was by nature no recluse who had to ‘descend 
to meet.' Yet there was that about him, even in his lighter 
moments, which compelled admiration, and explains Crabb 
Robinson's exclamation when news of his passing was brought 
to him on 25th July 1834: ‘Heard with sorrow of the death 
of a great man—Coleridge I' Landor's letter ^ on the same 
occasion reminds us of Matthew Arnold's tribute to the poet 
in his Memorial Verses, i 8 jo: 

* My Friend I My Friend I 

‘What a dismal gap has been made within a little time, in 
the forest of intellect, among the plants of highest growth! 
Byron and Scott * put the fashionable world in deep mourning. 

. . . These deaths were only the patterings of rain before the 
storm. Goethe, your mighty friend, dropt into the grave. 
Another, next to him in power, goes after him—the dear, 
good Coleridge. ... It appears as if the world were cracking 
all about me, and leaving me no object on which to fix my 
eyes. . . .' 

Crabb Robinson got into touch with Landor in 1830, ‘the 
one man living in Florence whom I was anxious to know,' 
and both in that year and during the second visit, in 
1831, the two were constantly together, either at Landor’s 
house in Fiesole, or in the town. ‘To Landor's society I 

' It is undated, but Crabb Robinson, writing to Wordsworth on 5th 
December 1834, says: ‘I have just had a very feeling letter from Landor/ 
His account makes it certain the reference is to the letter in question. 

* In fact, Scott died in September, Goethe in March, 1832. 
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owed much of my highest enjo5mient during my stay in 
Florence’—and, one may add, his journal some of its most 
entertaining pages. For the great man talked freely, gave 
his version of his family history and quarrel with his father 
to Crabb Robinson, let him mix freely in his domestic circle 
and thereby obtain a shrewd idea of the cause of some of 
his difficulties, present and future, described his quarrels 
with the Italian Government and his evasion of the order 
to leave Florence, and opened his heart about many of his 
recurring quarrels with men of letters and with less notable 
people. Thus: *His hatred of Lord Byron was intense,’ and 
he repeated the tale, which Crabb Robinson afterwards heard 
first-hand from Lady Blessington, about Byron ‘ forcing Rogers 
to sit on the cushion under which lay that infamous lampoon 
of his literary judgments.’ 

‘Landor was equally dogmatic on painting and on poetry 
. . . his judgment amusingly at variance with popular opinion,’ 
and indeed violent dogmatism characterised his opinions on all 
subjects. The Italians said: ‘‘Every one is afraid of him.’' 
Yet he was respected universally. He had credit for generosity 
as well as honesty, and he deserved- it, provided an ample 
allowance was made for caprice. He was conscious of his 
own infirmity of temper, and told me he saw few persons 
because he could not bear contradiction. Certainly I fre¬ 
quently did contradict him, yet his attentions to me, both 
this and the following year, were unwearied.’ ^ It is not 
difficult to read between the lines or to explain how the tem¬ 
pestuous temper and violent self-will were allowed to submerge 
the great, tender heart which could not rule them. It is 
pleasant to know that though Landor wilfully turned his back 
on so much human affection, children loved him, and his dog, 
Parigi, remained his faithful friend. 

Crabb Robinson's own later relations with Landor were 
somewhat chequered, owing to his uncertain moods and 
violent self-assertiveness. ‘He was a man of florid com¬ 
plexion, with large full eyes, and altogether a leonine man, 

^ Landor's opinion of Crabb Robinson, repeated to him by Miss Mackenzie, 
is often quoted by the diarist, who was justly proud of it: ‘ He was a barrister, 
and notwithstanding, both honest and modest—a character I never heard of 
before; indeed, I have never met with one who was either.' 
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and with a fierceness of tone well suited to his name; his 
decisions being confident, and on all subjects, whether of taste 
or life, unqualified; each standing for itself, not caring whether 
it was in harmony with what had gone before or would follow 
from the same oracular lips. He is painted by a master-hand 
in Dickens’s novel, Bleak House, now [1852] in course of 
publication, where he figures as Mr. Boy thorn. The com¬ 
bination of superficial ferocity and inherent tenderness, so 
admirably portrayed in Bleak House, still at first strikes every 
stranger—for twenty-two years have not materially changed 
him—no less than his perfect frankness and reckless indifference 
to what he says.’ Crabb Robinson was first introduced to 
Landor at Florence as 'the friend of his friends Wordsworth 
and Southey.’ Crabb Robinson had already heard Words¬ 
worth say that he envied the lesser man some of his composi¬ 
tions. This admiration was whole - hearted and appeared to 
be reciprocal. At any rate they were on friendly terms, and 
both were of the party which went to Covent Garden for the 
first performance of Talfourd’s Ion (May 1836). The following 
December, Landor sent Crabb Robinson a copy of 'a most 
unwarrantable publication . . . entitled A Satire on Satirists 
and Admonition to Detractors* which was in the main an attack 
on Wordsworth, as an envious poet, jealous of Goethe and 
Southey in particular. But he was also represented as present 
at ‘the representation of Ion, when, while every one else was 
affected: 

Amid the mighty storm that swell’d around 

Wordsworth was cahn, and bravely stood his ground.' 

There was apparently no sort of justification for this statement. 
Further, Landor accused Wordsworth of using the word 
impostor in reference to Goethe.^ ‘Now the monstrous fact 
is that if this were said by Wordsworth, it was not in printing 
but in my chambers.* In fact, Landor’s offence was precisely 
similar to that of Hazlitt, many years before—‘ the breach of 
confidence of private intercourse.' The accusation was the 
more disturbing because, unfortunately, Wordsworth habitually 

^ Goethe may be a baron or a graf, 

Call him a poet and you make me laugh: 

Either my Judgment is entirely lost or 
Never was there so cursdd an impostor. 
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undervalued Goethe, of whose morals he disapproved and 
whose works he would not read. Crabb Robinson at once 
wrote a courteous but extremely strong letter to Landor: 
‘Among my obligations to Wordsworth is this, that I owe to 
him the honour of your acquaintance. Since then, I have 
had the pleasure of enjoying the company of both of you 
together, when I remarked nothing but cordiality between 
you, and now I receive from you a very bitter attack upon— 
not his writings, but his personal character—a portion of the 
materials being drawn, unless I deceive myself, from opinions 
uttered by him in the freedom of unpremeditated conversa¬ 
tion in my presence. . . . Wordsworth has often tried my 
temper by his remarks on Goethe, but it surprises me that 
you should resent this. ... I do not believe I ever heard 
him speak against any one (except Goethe) whom I have not 
heard you attack in much more vehement language.* 

The real reason for Landor’s indignation was personal and 
not vicarious. Landor supposed Wordsworth to have taken 
from Gehif the image of a sea-shell which is used in The Excur¬ 
sion, In a conversation with Crabb Robinson on the subject, 
Wordsworth denied the accusation, and there is no reason to 
suppose so ordinary an allusion to be due to plagiarism. 
Wordsworth's attitude to the Satire and the satirist was entirely 
dignified and correct. The Satire he refused to read, and for 
Landor’s ability he continued to express his admiration. 
Later on, however, Quillinan took ample revenge for Landor’s 
‘indiscretion.' There is a full account in The Correspondence 
of Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle of the way in 
which Quillinan used Landor's own words against him and 
persuaded Blackwood ^ to publish the slashing attack on 
Landor which contained nothing that he had not himself 
composed. Crabb Robinson was privy to this jeu d*esprit, of 
which Wordsworth was kept in complete ignorance. It is 
in Landor’s favour that he seems to have enjoyed these 
'Quillinanities,' as he called them. 

Meanwhile, Crabb Robinson was ‘quite indifferent now to 
the continuance of his [Landor's] acquaintance,' and for a 
time intercourse between them came to an end. But before 

^ Imaginary Conversation with the Editor of Blackwood, 1843. 
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long the breach was healed, and, when he was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bath, Crabb Robinson regularly visited Landor, 
who lived there in his later years. There are also several 
references to Landor’s presence at his breakfast parties, for 
example, on 20th May 1838, when there was ‘a great deal of 
rattling on the part of Landor,* who maintained, inter alia, 
that the description of the battle in Marmion was ' better than 
anything in Homer,* and that Blake was 'the greatest of 
poets.* Two days later there was ‘a delightful breakfast with 
Milnes—a party of eight, among whom were Rogers, Carlyle, 
who made himself very pleasant indeed, Moore, and Landor. 
The talk very good ’—as was in such company to be expected. 

With Rogers, Crabb Robinson's intimacy was of a less 
exciting, but more durable nature. As a poet, he rated 
Rogers very low, and at least on one occasion Wordsworth 
found more to admire in 'the banker's* poetry than Crabb 
Robinson had allowed. 'Rogers,' Wordsworth said, ‘has an 
effeminate mind, but he has not the obscure writing of Camp¬ 
bell,' whose verse Crabb Robinson had just placed higher 
than that of Rogers. For the man, however, Crabb Robinson 
had a sincere liking, and there are innumerable references to 
breakfasts at his house, both Ute-ct4ite and in company. 
Thus, on 29th November 1839, after three hours alone with 
him, the record runs: 'A very agreeable morning and I left 
him with feelings of enhanced respect. There was very little 
of that severity of remark for which he is reproached. Candour 
and good sense marked all he said.' The good opinion was 
perhaps influenced by the fact that Rogers was ‘sufficiently 
prepossessed in favour of Goethe' and that he spoke ‘very 
highly' of Wordsworth, even though 'with qualifications.' 
But we may deduce from many passages in the diary and 
elsewhere that it was the character of Rogers which ^iefly 
influenced Crabb Robinson’s attitude. The old man's forti¬ 
tude when his bank was robbed was but a culminating example 
of the self-control and strength of mind which, in Crabb 
Robinson's opinion, easily outweighed the sharpness of tongue 
that bulks more largely in most accounts of Rogers. His acid 
sarcasms could not blind those who knew him to the genuine 
kindness of heart which they momentarily concealed. Crabb 
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Robinson was not peculiar in finding that ‘his conversation 
was pleasant to recollect/ 

The most amusing anecdote recorded of him by Crabb 
Robinson is that of the offer by Rogers to revise Wordsworth's 
poems for publication: ‘ If you would let me edit your poems 
and give me leave to omit some half a dozen and make a few 
trifling alterations, I would engage you should be as popular 
a poet as any living.’ This provoked only the polite rejoinder: 

‘ I am obliged to you, Mr. Rogers, I am a poor man [this was 
in 1826], but I would rather remain as I am.' 

Crabb Robinson’s estimate of De Quincey was influenced 
in an opposite manner by a character which aroused in some 
respects his contemptuous pity, in others his indignation. He 
describes De Quincey as ‘shiftless’: ‘he was near being a 
very attractive man, as he was always an object of com¬ 
passion : his autobiographical articles are entertaining because 
they are full of anecdotes of the great poets. But to create 
this interest he has had recourse to the most unworthy expe¬ 
dients. Outraging all decency he betrays private confidence 
without the slightest scruple, relating the most confidential 
conversations . . . utterly regardless of all delicacy.’ De 
Quincey is ‘a sad example of the wretchedness that attends 
the life of a man of superior intellect whose conduct is the 
sport of ill-regulated passions. ’ Nevertheless, Robinson refused 
to take the view of Coleridge's friends that De Quincey's sub¬ 
sequent conduct cancelled the necessity to reveal his youth¬ 
ful generosity to the poet. When Cottle wished to men¬ 
tion, in his Memoirs, De Quincey's gift of £300 to Coleridge, 
whom he suspected to be very poor, Crabb Robinson was 
strongly of opinion that the fact ought not to be suppressed. 
It was clear to him—as it appears now to us—‘that Cottle 
had not a right merely, but that it was his duty, to make 
known ’ the fact of De Quincey’s unsolicited offer. 

Crabb Robinson was on cordial personal terms with Southey 
from the time of their first meeting at Dr. Aikin’s house in 
March 1808, when he was ‘ charmed by his person and manners.' 
They did not agree on politics, and Crabb Robinson ‘deemed 
him ... an honest’ alarmist; they seldom agreed about 
poetry, except in so far as both admired Wordsworth and 

G 
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Coleridge. But Crabb Robinson and Southey had much in 
common in their love of travel and their love of letters, and 
when, at Godwin’s house in 1817, in Crabb Robinson’s presence, 
Shelley 'was very abusive towards the laureate,’ sa5dng he 
had 'sold himself to the court,’ the diarist is content to state 
that' the friends of Southey are under no difficulty in defending 
him.’ It is, by the way, somewhat surprising to find that 
Crabb Robinson noted in Shelley ‘a resemblance to Southey, 
particularly in his voice.’ This seems to have been the only 
occasion when the two men met, and Crabb Robinson says 
that Shelley made 'a pleasing impression, which was not 
altogether destroyed by his conversation, though it is 
vehement, and arrogant, and intolerant.’ 

Crabb Robinson diligently perused Southey’s longer poems, 
and faithfully recorded his opinions of their merits and defects, 
but did not mistake them for great poetry nor rank their 
author for a moment in the same class as Wordsworth or 
Coleridge. He admired Southey as a man, even while he 
disliked his opinions. It would indeed have been difficult for 
any one who was intimate at Greta Hall not to respect and 
like its master, and Crabb Robinson thoroughly enjoyed his 
intercourse with all the Southey family, including the children, 
whose part he took in the unhappy quarrels of later years 
when Southey’s second wife (Caroline Bowles) kept them 
apart from the father, who was no longer capable of managing 
.his own affairs. 

Crabb Robinson, indeed, did his best to act as mediator, 
but without any success. Long before that bad time, the 
friendship with Southey had been a very real thing. The 
two men had shared and discussed the disposal of the papers 
of Elton Hamond, the unhappy suicide whom Crabb Robinson 
had tried vainly to save. They had disputed on politics, on 
religion, and on literature, and, with all the differences between 
them, had retained a genuine respect for each other. To 
specify two examples of their mutual good will, Southey 
thought it was worth while to persuade Crabb Robinson to 
write an article in the Quarterly (April 1825) on German affairs, 
in spite of his rude refusal when the subject was first broached, 
while Crabb Robinson, for his part, was at pains to procure 
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books and other material for Southey's Spanish studies. And 
finally, in 1838, Crabb Robinson accompanied Southey and 
his son Cuthbert, Kenyon, and a couple of other friends, on 
the journey to Paris which was undertaken in the hope of 
benefiting the poet's health. 'From the first we resolved that 
Southey should be our single object of attention; we would 
comply with his wishes on all occasions . . . but none of us, 
on setting out, [was] aware to how great a degree the mind 
of the Laureate was departed.' Yet Southey was still well 
enough to care for the old bookshops in Paris, though Crabb 
Robinson notes that he did not once go to the Louvre. And 
he still wrote home pleasant letters to his daughter, in one of 
which he told her that the tour had been made without a 
single unpleasant occurrence, and that no six men could be 
found who would agree better than he and his travelling com¬ 
panions. By the following January, however, when Crabb 
Robinson was pajdng his Christmas visit to Rydal, Southey's 
mental decay was a matter of common observation among his 
friends. Thus, Wordsworth noted that ‘It is painful to see 
how completely dead Southey is become to all but books,' 
and added characteristically that if he must himself one day 
lose interest in either of them, ‘ I would rather give up books 
than men.' 

Of Crabb Robinson’s friendship and intercourse with Words¬ 
worth, a whole book might be written without perhaps adding 
much to what is told of it in the diary, reminiscences and 
correspondence. The two men were drawn together from 
their first meeting, and though doubtless Crabb Robinson's 
openly expressed admiration for his poetry predisposed 
Wordsworth to like him, the sources of their mutual attrac¬ 
tion went much deeper than that. Crabb Robinson became 
a familiar friend of the whole Wordsworth household, a 
constant visitor to Rydal, and an intimate with all who 
frequented the Mount. He travelled with Wordsworth on 
various occasions—^in Wales, in Scotland, in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy. The friends met in Herefordshire at 
the home of Miss Fenwick’s relatives, and in London, where 
they visited in the same houses. They heard frequently from 
each other by letter when they were separated, and their 
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respect and love for each other increased year by year. When 
Wordsworth was dead, Crabb Robinson remained on intimate 
terms with Mrs. Wordsworth and served her to the best of his 
ability in various ways—notably in the negotiations with 
Baudouin, the husband of the poet’s French daughter. All 
this is a matter of common knowledge and needs no repeti¬ 
tion here. Similarly, there is no reason to enlarge upon Crabb 
Robinson’s influence in spreading the knowledge of Words¬ 
worth’s poetry in the early days when it was commonly 
undervalued, if it was read at all. Nor did he think his task 
completed when Wordsworth’s rightful place had been accorded 
him by those who were best fitted to judge his worth. At 
home and abroad, in writing and in conversation, by gifts of 
the poems, by quotation and by exposition, Robinson did what 
could be done by heart-felt praise to make converts to the 
poetry he was among the first to estimate justly. His admira¬ 
tion was not uncritical. He saw the weaknesses of Words¬ 
worth’s work just as he saw his faults and his narrowness as 
a man. His considered verdict on both is all the more worth 
having, and he never swerved in his belief that Wordsworth 
was 'the greatest man now living in this country’—the phrase 
he first used in a letter to his brother in 1812, but which he 
repeated in substance again and again. 

This opinion was formed as the result of very intimate 
knowledge, and in spite of the fact that Wordsworth and 
Crabb Robinson were fundamentally opposed in their religious 
outlook and in their political views, while both of them took 
these subjects very seriously. Crabb Robinson, though he 
strove hard for conviction, was never able to persuade himself 
of the truth of the doctrine of the Atonement, nor could he 
believe in the dogmatic teaching of the Christian churches. 
The poet was an orthodox member of the Church of England, 
and a strenuous opponent of both Nonconformity and Trac- 
tarianism, who could not tolerate talk about Church reform, 
even as adumbrated by so staunch a believer as his friend 
Dr. Arnold. Crabb Robinson's enjoyment of religious dis¬ 
cussion was characteristic of his tolerant attitude towards 
those whose opinions differed from his own in these 
matters. 
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Again, Crabb Robinson was, and remained throughout his 
life, a convinced Whig, who never lost his sympathy with 
liberal notions, even when he could no longer have much hope 
for their success. As late as 1848 he could say to a young 
enthusiast: ‘I should have thought so fifty years ago, and I 
like you the better for not thinking as I do now.' This was 
not by any means comparable with the attitude of Words¬ 
worth, whose early revolutionary bias soon changed com¬ 
pletely. As Muirhead ^ related after meeting him in August 
1841, he ‘thinks that more evil is done by bringing forward 
new measures, even if they are good ones, before people's 
minds are sufficiently prepared to receive them, than by 
dela5dng them a little beyond the period when such prepara¬ 
tion has been duly made, and while he considers the object of 
all government to be the continual mental and moral improve¬ 
ment of those subjected to it, he thinks it better to be a little 
behind than a little before the age in all large public measures.' 
‘Rash experiments in such serious matters as government, 
education and religion were the most dangerous modes of 
proceeding that could possibly be adopted.' In 1832 the 
Reform Bill, and the agitation which preceded it, roused 
Wordsworth's fears for the future. Yet his conservatism was, 
in truth, less a party matter than the alteration which came 
naturally with advancing years. These, he thinks, change 
‘all sensible men’ into ‘good sober-minded conservatives.' 
Crabb Robinson thought in 1841 that ‘Wordsworth’s tone is 
far more liberal than it used to be,' while in 1847, after talking 
of his moderation on the subjects of Dr. Hampden’s promo¬ 
tion to the See of Hereford and of the Jewish Disabilities Bill, 
he adds: ‘Indeed by nature [Wordsworth] is a liberal, tho’ 
accidents have cast him among the adversaries.’ He became 
narrower; he became much more timid—^but he did not in 
any real sense become a party man. ‘Nor was he,' to quote 
Professor de S^lincourt, ‘ever in theory the solid Tory that he 
became in practice.' As he said himself: ‘I have no respect 
whatever for Whigs, but I have a great deal ofHhe Chartist 
in me.' Be this as it may, and Crabb Robinson recognized 
and respected his ‘democratic idealism,’dt is certain that he 

‘ See artide in Blackwood, June 1927. 
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shrank unduly from all political and social innovation and 
change in his later life. Crabb Robinson describes in a 
letter to Miss Fenwick in 1845 the many subjects which 
had to be barred from conversation with him: ‘How many 
topics of the day are excluded at the Mount. The May- 
nooth and Irish Colleges Bills. The Dissenters' Chapels 
Act. The American Questions—Slavery, Texas and Repudia¬ 
tion.' Again, three years later: ‘All this house [Rydal Mount] 
is animated by High Church and Tory feelings, and though 
I force them to tolerate my heresies by a half-grave and 
half-serious assertion, yet the perpetual effort to preserve 
my independence becomes at times wearisome and I find 
it a relief to join with Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Fletcher, Miss 
Martineau, etc.' 

Years before, in 1836: ‘Politics occupy a great deal of our 
talking as well as reading, and Wordsworth and I manage to 
differ without any acrimony. Were I not so good-natured a 
man as I am, I could not quarrel with an adversary who 
seems to be made absolutely unhappy by the apprehension of 
a victory from my own party.' Thus, though there is no 
doubt that Robinson at times found it hard to accept what 
he thought Wordsworth’s wrong-headedness about burning 
questions of the day, there was never any shadow of estrange¬ 
ment between them even on political matters. Crabb Robinson 
differed from Wordsworth about the means which ought to 
be taken to reach some particular end, but he realised that in 
matters which go deeper than mere party or the quarrels of 
the hour, Wordsworth showed political foresight and wisdom 
which are not of an age but for all time—for example, when 
he wrote as he did in prose concerning the Convention of 
Cintra, or when he penned such lines as those to be found in 
his political sonnets—^both of which represent his permanent 
convictions. 

Probably Crabb Robinson found it harder to tolerate 
Wordsworth's attitude on some less disputable matters. 
Chief among these was his prejudice against Goethe, which 
was the more offensive because not founded on knowledge. 
Crabb Robinson himself had fallen under the spell of the 
Weimar circle in his Jena days; he never ceased from that 
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time on to read and study the works of Goethe, nor did he 
ever swerve from his conviction that Goethe was the greatest 
man in Europe. Wordsworth obstinately refused to make 
himself acquainted with Goethe’s poetry or philosophy: he re¬ 
volted at what he conceived to be his moral shortcomings 
—which Crabb Robinson himself would have been the last 
to deny or to condone. This narrow-minded ignorance 
was immovable, and it is to Crabb Robinson’s credit that 
he, who was ordinarily so touchy at any imputation cast 
on his hero, did not allow Wordsworth’s attitude to alter 
his love and admiration for the lesser man who was his 
friend. 

There were many and very dissimilar subjects on which 
Wordsworth and Crabb Robinson did not see eye to eye, and 
it must be remembered that while the poet did not easily 
suffer contradiction or argument when he had once made up 
his mind—often on insufficient grounds—Crabb Robinson’s 
curiosity and desire for information led him naturally to dis¬ 
cussion and to investigation of the unfamiliar. Wordsworth 
instinctively revolted against the unknown; Robinson was 
attracted to it. The subject of 'animal magnetism,’ or 
‘mesmerism’ as it is now called, is a case in point. Of an 
entirely different order was the poet’s typically insular attitude 
to foreigners, their habits, and their strange tongues. Crabb 
Robinson suffered on more than one occasion, when they 
were fellow-travellers, from Wordsworth's bad manners and 
British insolence when he was abroad. Thus he provoked 
rudeness from a waiter or a guide, or incurred retaliation 
from a landlord, who made him pay for his unreasonableness 
when the bill was presented. On the other hand, Wordsworth 
intensely disliked Robinson’s habit of entering into conversa¬ 
tion with strangers, in a foreign language, at table-d’hote or 
in the diligence. The poet liked getting up and going to bed 
early, and he was not particularly fond of town sight-seeing. 
As he grew older, Crabb Robinson hated Wordsworth's country 
hours, and he could not bear to leave unseen any sort of 
curiosity—old buildings, pictures, sculpture, attracted him as 
much as the beauties of nature, which were his companion's 
preponderating interest. The long Italian journey became 
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towards the close somewhat of a trial to both men, and though 
Crabb Robinson never suffered anything comparable with 
Wordsworth’s moodiness, yet there were occasions when even 
he was hard put to it to maintain his normal equilibrium and 
cheerful spirits. Not too much should be made of passing 
breezes: that neither man was unduly ruffled is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that, after a very short interval at home, 
they set out again together for another tour in England. There 
is, besides, the warm and obviously heartfelt praise of Crabb 
Robinson in Wordsworth’s dedication to him of the Italian 
poems, to show that disagreement was not serious. That it 
existed is added testimony to the mutual love and respect 
which rendered the friendship genuine, and unspoilt by any¬ 
thing approaching insincere adulation or toadying on the 
part of Crabb Robinson. 

Crabb Robinson’s diary and correspondence also provide 
unrivalled testimony to the beauty of Wordsworth's domestic 
relations, an aspect of his life that has not always received 
just treatment. For example, a recent newspaper critic wrote 
cruelly: 'The stern psychologist might say with some reason 
that Wordsworth ruined the life of his sister and his daughter 
by regarding them as appanages of his own sensibility,’ and 
he went on to talk of 'the exorbitance of his demands upon 
his womenfolk.’ This is a travesty of the picture painted by 
Crabb Robinson in such vivid colours as to render his portrayal 
life-like and convincing. The women of his household, his wife, 
his sister, and his daughter, were all devoted to 'the poet,' 
self-devoted to his service, and eager to make any and every 
effort to ensure his well-being. But again and again we come 
upon proofs that the loving care was reciprocated in full 
measure. He idolised them all three—Mary, Dorothy, and 
Dora—and his relations with them all were charming, tender, 
courteous, and considerate. He probably did not, and, being a 
man, could not, realise fully the many little details of domestic 
comfort he owed to their care; and indeed it was their pride 
that he should not. Doubtless it is also true that they suc¬ 
cessfully concealed the way in which they sheltered him from 
contact with the people, the facts, the points of view that 
would have disturbed the serenity with which they encircled 
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him.^ But it is altogether a misrepresentation of the truth 
to depict them as wantonly sacrificed to the poet’s selfishness. 
That he ever remotely approached the domestic tyrant is 
disproved by abundant evidence: he was self-centred, but he 
was certainly not selfish; family intercourse was unrestrained 
and there was liberty of speech and of action. Dora treated 
her father with a charming sauciness and pert wit which in 
themselves prove complete mutual understanding. Thus her 
mother writes to Crabb Robinson: ‘She bids me add ... if 
you are aware of the flatteries which . . . her Father has 
poured in upon him, you would be slow to encrease for our 
sakes the number. For he is really, she says, growing so 
vain, she cannot keep him in any kind of order.’ Not thus 
did daughters speak of the heavy Victorian father, more 
particularly when he was a celebrity, nor did a crushed and 
timid wife convey such a message to a family friend. Nor, 
one might add, would she, when acting as his amanuensis, 
put in the delightful parentheses which diversify the letters, 
for example: ‘And I, M. W., will not write another word on 
this subject [politics].’ Or, when he has just dictated: ‘Mrs. 
W., who is my only Secretary, suffers so much from a pain in 
her wrist from an old sprain and rheumatism, that every 
line which she writes gives me some uneasiness. (He compels 
me to say this. M. W.)’ The better one gets to know Mary 
Wordsworth, the more one learns to love and admire her. 
As at first, so to the end, she remained to her husband ‘the 
perfect woman, nobly planned’—a tower of spiritual, moral, 
and mental strength. Her wisdom pervaded her deeds, her 
words, her silences, and all who came in contact with her 
were conscious of this characteristic. It taught her to manage 
her difficult, four-cornered household,* her children, her hus¬ 
band, to be ‘equal to all occasions of action and supplying 

^ ‘ His life is a most serene and happy one on the whole, and while all goes 
methodically he is happy and cheery and courteous, so that one could almost 
worship him. But to secure this, everybody must be punctual, the fire must 
be bright, and all go orderly, as his angel takes care that eve»ytliing shall as 
far as depends on her .'—Harriet Martineau to Crabb Robinson, 8th February 
1846. 

• Dorothy accompanied her brother and his wife on their wedding trip, and * 
her home was with them to the end: Sara Hutchinson came to live with them 
a few years later. 
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other persons' needs and deficiencies'—and when husband 
and daughter were dead and her own eye-sight gone, it helped 
her to retain her cheerful serenity until the end. Thus, in 
one of the last letters written to her old friend in her own 
hand, she says; ‘You will be sorry to hear that my sight has 
almost so entirely left me, that I can scarcely trace the lines 
I write. . . . This, no doubt, is a serious deprivation: but 
with the perfect health I am permitted to enjoy and all other 
comforts showered upon me, I should be a wicked creature to 
murmur.’ So she knits socks for Crabb Robinson, and con¬ 
tinues to diffuse ‘pleasure by her own calm enjoyment of 
everything . . . full of alacrity of mind and body, as long as 
exertion of any kind was possible.' These things are assuredly 
such as ‘of themselves our minds impress.’ 

Dorothy’s personality is better known and it is equally 
attractive—that of the ‘dear, dear sister’ who gave the poet 
eyes and ears and ‘love and thought and joy,’ and was 
the greatest external influence on his development. Crabb 
Robinson’s friendship with her and his loving admiration for 
her gifts, her quick understanding, and her sympathetic 
insight go back to the same date as his intimacy with her 
brother, and, indeed, one of the earliest incidents in his personal 
intercourse with the family was when he undertook to escort 
Miss Wordsworth on her journey from Suffolk to London in 
i8io. She was also from that time onwards his first corre¬ 
spondent at Rydal Moimt, and their regular letter-writing 
begins in 1827. Crabb Robinson felt Dorothy’s charm, as 
did all her acquaintances, and one may learn to appreciate 
it from all one hears of her in his papers, which also form an 
accurate record of her relations with the brother who idolized 
her, and who told his friend in 1828: ‘Were she to depart, 
the phase of my moon would be robbed of light to a degree 
that I have not courage to think of.' Nor were these idle 
words. Then in 1831 her health gave way and the close 
companionship was changed in essence, though she outlived 
her brother by five years. His love for her did not change. 
Though she became prematurely senile, Wordsworth never 
wished for her death, nor thought, as did his friends, that it 
would come to him as a release. On the contrary, he could 
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not endure the idea of such a loss, and he spent hours in close 
attendance on her, wheeling her out, putting up with her 
whims and foibles, lavishing his care upon her. For other 
people, the brilliant, charming Dorothy came to be ‘poor Miss 
Wordsworth ‘ or ‘ poor old Aunty ’; William, after his daughter’s 
death, found his only comfort in tending her ‘both indoors and 
out of doors’: ‘he . . . spoils her, poor thing,’ so Quillinan 
says, and ‘her death would be to him a sad calamity.’ 

Dorothy the younger, Dora or Dorina, the poet’s daughter, 
was the light of her parents’ eyes, the best beloved of all the 
children, ‘the joy and sunshine of their lives,' as Mrs. Arnold 
put it. Delicate all her life, she was cared for with all possible 
devotion: ‘ all schemes [of foreign travel] must give way to her 
benefit.’ Her father was unremitting in his care and affection, 
with ‘ something unobtrusively amiable in his bearing towards 
his daughter,’ as a casual fellow-traveller described it in 
1827. ‘Dora is my housekeeper,’ he writes during a temporary 
absence of her mother, ‘ and did she not hold the pen it would 
run wild in her praises.’ Even the accusation which, until 
the recent refutation by Professor de S^lincourt and Miss 
Batho,^ was generally believed true, that Wordsworth with¬ 
held his consent to his daughter’s marriage with Quillinan for 
fifteen years, is now proved unjust. A very different light is 
thrown on the affair by letters that are extant. These show 
that, until the year 1836, there was no question of such a 
marriage, even between the parties most concerned. The 
poet was not asked for his consent until 1837, or even later. 
Certainly Crabb Robinson makes no mention of Quillinan’s 
application to him until December 1838, and by the middle of 
the following May he notes that Miss Fenwick has told him 
that Dora ‘is to many Quillinan with Wordsworth’s forced 
permission, not approval.’ ^ The poet was not enthusiastic 
about the proposal that his beloved Dora should wed a middle- 
aged widower who was also a Roman Cathohe and without 

^ See Dorothy Wordsworth, by Ernest de S 61 incourt, p. 381, note i (Clarendon 
Press), and The Later Wordsworth, by Edith C. Batho, pp. 39-40 (C.U.P.). 

* i8th December 1838. ' I breakfasted with S. Rogers. I told him a portion 
of the history of D. W.' 

15th May i83g. ‘There is no other objection to the union than want of 
fortune.' 
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means. But when he found that her heart was in it, the only 
stipulation he made was that Quillinan should be in a position 
to support her. When, four years later, that natural proviso 
was not met, the poet made the couple an allowance out of 
his own small income, and the wedding took place in 1841. 
By that time Dora’s precarious health was already undermined, 
and she survived her marriage for less than six years, which 
were chequered by constantly recurring illness. She died in 
July 1847, and Wordsworth never recovered from the shock. 
It is pitiful to read in letters to and from Crabb Robinson, and 
in his journals, of the old man's bursts of grief, his silences, and 
his inability to settle to any occupation. Mr. Gordon Words¬ 
worth possesses a portrait of him painted after her death, 
which brings home to one that the blow was fatal—strength, 
vision, peace, all have faded from his countenance. The tough 
old body remained alive, but the spirit and desire for life had 
gone, never completely to return, though he partially regained 
self-control in his last year. This 'sensibility' may seem 
extreme—though he was seventy-seven at the time. But at 
least, combined with all we now know of his home and private 
life, it finally disposes of the theory that Wordsworth became 
a self-centred recluse, who in his later years deliberately cut 
himself off from the ordinary interests and affections of 
humanity. He was much more lovable and human, much 
more loving, than he has often been depicted. 

Indeed, as we see him through Crabb Robinson’s eyes, we 
learn to think of him as pre-eminently sociable, rejoicing in 
the intimacy of many friends and kinsfolk. Besides, he mixed 
freely with his neighbours, great and small—with the delightful 
women, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Davy, Mrs. Arnold; he bore with 
Harriet Martineau’s enthusiasms and returned her affectionate 
respect; he loved Isabella Fenwick, 'the star which comes at 
close of day to shine’; he loved all the Arnold family, with 
whom he lived in happy comradeship; visited Mr. Carr, the 
surgeon, and Mr. Harden, 'the good old man with the sunny 
face,’ as he called him; as late as 1849 he forced himself to 
give away Miss Benson Harrison the day after his brother- 
in-law’s death, because he would not disappoint her at the 
church, though he could not feel in spirits for the wedding- 
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feast afterwards. It was a familiar sight to see him and Mrs. 
Wordsworth in their phaeton going the round of their neigh¬ 
bours and an annual pleasure to watch him enjoying his 
birthday parties to the village children. Above all, he adored 
his grandchildren, showed them the magic lantern, and made 
them free of his house. ‘Few know how he loves his friends,' 
said Rogers of the bitter tongue, and the better he is known, 
the more we come to realise it. Nor is this all. He suffered 
strangers gladly,^ let them intemipt him unmercifully, and 
welcomed them with ready courtesy and hospitality. 

In short, the estimate, given by Crabb Robinson to his 
brother, of Wordsworth’s personality, when, in 1808, he had 
just met him for the first time, comes much closer to the truth 
than criticisms often made on his character: ‘ His manners are 
not prepossessing . . . tho’ not arrogant yet they indicate a 
sense of his own worth; he is not attentive to others and 
speaks with decision his own opinion. He does not spare 
those he opposes: he has no respect for great names, and avows 
his contempt for popular persons as well as favourite books. 
... Yet with all this, I should have a bad opinion of that 
person’s discernment who should be long in his company 
without contracting an high respect, if not a love for him. 
Moral purity mid dignity, and elevation of sentiment are the 
characteristics of his mind and muse.’ 

Those who spent most time in his company—^his wife and 
children, his sister, his servants, his neighbours high and low, 
and his many friends, Crabb Robinson among them, em¬ 
phatically ‘contracted’ this high respect and deep affection 
for him, which must be shared by all who read the intimate 
details of his daily life as portrayed in the descriptions of 
those who knew him most intimately. 

^ ‘ At this time of year, leisure hours, and indeed all hours of the day are 
there necessarily divided among strangers . . . and I think such perpetual 
interruptions which would drive some men mad are rarely disagreeable to 
Wordsworth. . . . You are not to infer from what I have said that there 
is any unusual bustle of pilgrims to the Poet's house this year as compared 
with former years .’—Quillinan to Crabb Robinson, July 1848. . 



CHAPTER VI 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

Though Henry Crabb Robinson was a bachelor, his was a 
very affectionate nature, and this may perhaps be as good 
a place as any other to speak of his relations with his brothers 
and their children. Thomas, the tanner, Crabb Robinson’s 
senior by five and a half years, who spent his long life in 
Bury, was his closest intimate, and from the time when he 
first left home for Colchester, the two brothers kept up a 
detailed correspondence, writing regularly once, and some¬ 
times twice a week when the younger man was in England, 
and monthly, on four closely written foolscap pages, when he 
was abroad. At least once every year, except during the 
German and Italian interludes, Crabb Robinson paid a long 
visit to Bury: in later life, when Thomas was failing, the visits 
were much more frequent, and whatever his engagements, a 
call to Suffolk was never disregarded. When Thomas made 
his infrequent stays in London, Crabb Robinson was entirely 
at his disposal for business or for pleasure, and similarly when 
the visitor was his sister-in-law, or, later on, his nephew, niece, 
or grand-nephew. 

A great deal of the correspondence between the brothers is 
extant, so that one becomes almost as well acquainted with 
Thomas as with Henry, and soon begins to be interested in 
the affairs of the little market town, its politics, chapel, reading- 
room, grammar-school, and society, with its marked divisions 
between town and county. Thomas is a very lovable person, 
writes an excellent letter, and is by no means uninterested in 
intellectual pursuits or incapable of expressing sensible criti¬ 
cisms on books as well as upon affairs. It is from his letters 
to his brother in Germany that we hear of the rick-burnings 
resultant on the introduction of machinery; of the condition 
of England in the bad days of the Napoleonic ascendancy, the 
heavy taxes, shortage of provisions, ‘chicken-food* instead of 
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good bread, and the like. He, too, reads Godwin and detests 
the French, though Henry’s disquisitions on transcendental 
philosophy are evidently too much for him, and he does not, 
at any rate in his letters, disclose his own metaphysical diffi¬ 
culties—if he experienced any. But he is quite ready to 
discuss poetry as well as prose, and it is certain that the 
tanner's house in Bury was inhabited and frequented by 
well-read and intelligent people. 

About the year 1797 Thomas married a Miss Fordham, with 
whom at first Henry was not on particularly intimate terms. 
But they learned to appreciate each other in time,^ and Crabb 
Robinson came to consider her not only a woman of strong 
sense and understanding, but also as one of the best people 
he ever knew. It was she who finally determined him to read 
seriously for the Bar, by laughing at him for refusing Collier's 
offer to go as reporter to York, on the ground that it might 
injure his legal prospects. ' For a man who has the repute of 
having sense, you act very like a fool. You decline reporting 
because that might be an obstacle to your being called to the 
bar, and you take no steps towards being called to the bar. 
Now do one or the other—either take to newspaper employ¬ 
ment or study the law at once and lose no more time.' There 
was, as he says, no answer to this plain-speaking, and two 
days later the decision was taken, though not acted upon 
immediately. 

One may perhaps infer, from Crabb Robinson's criticism of 
her, that Mrs. Thomas Robinson was not infrequently thus 
outspoken: 'She is only too good. She is perfectly just her¬ 
self and expects everybody to be equally so. She is conse¬ 
quently severe in her judgments and sometimes harshly so.' 
But this is the worst he has to say, and there are many 
references which prove his affection as well as his respect 
for her. She died of cancer, after much suffering, in 1826. 

Thomas Robinson, junior, the sole child who survived her, 
was educated at Bury Grammar School, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. It is characteristic of his'uncle that 
two of the prize-lists containing the boy's name are preserved 

' Mrs. Robinson once confessed she could have accepted Henry's hand had 
it been he who had made her an offer of marriage. 
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among the papers at Dr. Williams's Library. Thomas, junior, 
became his father’s right hand, and continued to live in Bury 
even after his marriage to Miss Sarah Hutchison in 1822. 
Their daughter Caroline, ‘ one of the most fascinating creatures 
I ever saw, and . . . doated on both by parents and grand¬ 
father,’ died of scarlet fever in 1830. The only child who 
lived to grow up was Henry Hutchison. Bom in December 
1837, became, especially after his father’s death from 
consumption in the spring of 1841, the centre of his grand¬ 
father’s household. His mother worshipped him to the ex¬ 
clusion of all other interests, and it is still pathetic to read 
of the affection lavished upon the child by her, his grandfather, 
great-uncle, and maternal relatives. Crabb Robinson writes 
to him as a little chap, and to enhance the value of this first 
letter (January 1849) gets Wordsworth to add his autograph. 
He invites the lad to London and takes him sightseeing, to 
the Exhibition, panoramas, and the like. He buys him a 
share in the new University of London: he makes plans for 
the boy to succeed to his possessions of various kinds. But 
the son inherited the tendency to his father’s complaint, and 
all the care expended on him—not always very judiciously— 
was insufficient to save him. He survived until the verge 
of manhood, but he died on 12th February 1856. ‘Dear 
Henry was a beautiful blossom; he afforded hopes, and I never 
knew a sweeter, a purer, or a more amiable and interesting 
youth. He was altogether an object of love. I had looked 
much to him in the future.’ Nor was it the death alone which 
called forth Crabb Robinson’s love and sympathy. In the 
wearing months which preceded it he was constantly at the 
service of his unhappy niece, whether by taking her place at 
Bury in order that she might go with her son to Torquay, or 
by helping her on her journey or arrival, by seeking medical 
advice for the invalid, or sympathising in the alternation of 
hopes and fears caused by his illness. Young Mrs. Robinson 
was not an easy person to deal with in her time of trial. Her 
successive losses had made her morbidly anxious; her religion 
was the narrowest form of orthodoxy, and she had neither 
resolution, health, nor spirits to stand up to life, nor sufficient 
understanding to give her interests apart from family cares. 
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Crabb Robinson's unfailing patience, courtesy, and tenderness 
in his dealings with her are the more to be admired. It is 
only fair to say that she repaid him by equal attentions and 
by genuine affection, but one may suspect that the effort on 
his side must have been the greater, especially when shut up, 
as he so often was, for weeks at a time with her in his brother's 
house, after that brother had ceased to afford him any com¬ 
panionship. For Thomas was stricken in his later years by 
epilepsy, the successive attacks of which, for a long time not 
diagnosed for what they were, left him increasingly feeble in 
mind as well as body. He suffered scarcely at all, and he was 
entirely ready for death whenever it should release him: until 
it came, however, he was constantly anxious for his brother's 
society, and this was given him whenever Crabb Robinson 
could manage to leave London, often at great personal in¬ 
convenience. Thomas survived until i860. When the expected 
news at length arrived, the younger man, himself eighty-five, 
though he felt the release to be merciful, was stunned and 
overwhelmed. His memory failed him, and he was seized by 
violent attacks of giddiness. He was advised not to go down 
to Bury until the funeral, so he ‘remained in London from the 
17th [Feb.] till the 20th, with knowledge of the event, but 
in such a state of stupid dreaminess as to occasion my sitting 
with my arms on my knees, doing nothing, but feeling uncom¬ 
fortable at the consciousness of doing nothing.' The funeral 
took place on the 23rd, and it was necessary to place a chair 
at the head of the grave for his convenience, for he was quite 
unable to stand. 

Dr. Sadler rightly says of the correspondence between the 
brothers, surely unique in regularity and in minuteness of 
detail, that 'so complete was it, and so freely did they open 
their minds to each other, and so united were they in brotherly 
S 3 mipathy, that the letters would of themselves, if they had 
all been preserved, have furnished a full record of the two 
lives, not only with regard to incidents, but also thought and 
feeling.' 

The house at Bury was disposed of, and Sarah Robinson 
left the town. Some amusement may be derived from Crabb 
Robinson's polite efforts to settle her comfortably with her 

H 
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sister and to avoid the danger of the transference of her 
attentions and care to himself. She took a house in South 
Kensington, and the diary records faithfully how often the 
old man was bored by her calls and by the dinners he felt in 
duty bound to consume—unduly early for his taste—at her 
‘hospitable board.’ 

His other brother, Habakkuk, was a year younger than 
Thomas, and therefore nearer Henry in age, but the tie between 
them was nothing hke so close. Yet there was constant 
intercourse, and Henry frequently visited Hab at Bagshot, 
where for some time he conducted a not very successful timber 
business, and where he remained after his early retirement 
until his death, blind and lame, in 1851. Hab was left a 
widower in middle life, and at one time his daughter Elizabeth 
seemed destined to occupy an important place in her uncle’s 
life and affections. There were numerous visits to her when 
she was a not very happy little schoolgirl, and the bachelor 
uncle did his duty in providing treats and outings. But 
after her marriage to Thomas Thornton in 1823, relations 
gradually became strained. Largely through Crabb Robinson’s 
influence, Thornton obtained a position on The Times staff, 
but the two men did not get on: the older thought, apparently 
with good cause, that Thornton had treated him badly, and 
visits to Elizabeth ceased. After she became a widow, they 
saw more of each other, but Crabb Robinson did not like his 
grand-nephews, and the eldest especiaUy, who subsequently 
became an Anglican priest, with strong Tractarian leanings, 
displeased him by his creed, his politics, and his supposed 
conceit. Not the least of the old man’s distress, when young 
Henry Hutchison Robinson died, was caused by the knowledge 
that there was now no one among the younger generation of 
the family in whom he could take interest. 

Crabb Robinson possessed strong family feelings, and 
though on occasion he regretted the insignificance of his 
birth, this never caused hun any real repining, and he certainly 
had no desire to forget any one with whom he had been con¬ 
nected by kinship or in any other way in his early days. * I 
should have rejoiced had I been well bom, could I have reckoned 
historical characters among my ancestors; but it has never 
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occasioned me any serious uneasiness that my family are of 
as insignificant class as can be imagined. Among the Robin¬ 
sons I cannot find a single individual who appears to have 
acquired any distinction, and among the Crabbs [his mother's 
family], only a remote probability of an affinity to a single 
individual of the name, who has ever been heard of,—and 
that is the poet.' One of the attractive things about Crabb 
Robinson is the complete absence of any trace of snobbishness 
in his character. When fate takes him among the great, he 
is unfeignedly pleased. He enjo}^ being received at the little 
Weimar court or by legal dignitaries in London, and he does 
not pretend not to derive pleasure from attentions in his later 
years from persons of rank and social distinction. Similarly, 
and it is his chief claim to remembrance, his intimacy with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Lamb, and his intercourse with 
many other famous people, was a source of deep gratification, 
perhaps of pride. But no reader of his diary or reminiscences 
can fail to note that his friends and acquaintances were of 
every social and intellectual grade, and if the great names 
recur, so also do the others. There is no Bury or Colchester 
connection, however humble, who is dropped or neglected in 
later life, unless for some fault of morals or character. Often 
the intercourse is maintained at some cost of trouble or even 
in spite of some disinclination and solely for reasons of piety. 
The annual visits to the Pattissons of Royston become some¬ 
what of a burden owing to Mrs. Pattisson’s old-fashioned 
dissenting narrowness; the Bucks and the Quayles and many 
other early friends cease to take quite the old place in his 
life, but one doubts if they were ever allowed to iscover that 
there was any change in his feelings. Their names, and many 
others of less importance, are omitted from this biography, 
because they are of no interest to a modem reader, but they 
recur again and again in the story of Crabb Robinson's daily 
doings. No man, woman, or child was too insignificant to be 
able to count in great things as in small upon Crabb Robinson, 
‘unwearied in every service of a friend,' as a Blackwood article 
described him. If one notes that he purchased Mrs. Words¬ 
worth's candles or stationery, that he visited Willy Wordsworth 
when he was a home-sick, ailing schoolboy, that he attended 
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to Wordsworth's investments and negotiated with his pub¬ 
lishers, lent him a carpet-bag, or submitted to his endless 
changes of plan before a proposed holiday together, that is 
because the Wordsworth connection is of interest to us, while 
similar good offices performed for nonentities are dismissed 
as trivial and unimportant. But Crabb Robinson's life was to 
a great extent made up of the 'little, nameless, unremembered 
acts, Of kindness and of love'—which Wordsworth himself 
regarded as the ‘best portion of a good man’s life.' His 
‘goodness,' quite as much as his high spirits, vivacity, and 
admiration for the poet, must have constituted Crabb Robin¬ 
son's prime attraction for the household at Rydal Mount—the 

kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know. 

Dedication to Crabb Robinson of the 
Memorials of an Italian Tour. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE DISSENTERS* CHAPELS ACT; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY hall; THE FLAXMAN GALLERY; STRICTURES 
ON A LIFE OF WILBERFORCE 

‘Mr. Robinson used often to say that, during his long life, 
he had never done an)d:hing of the slightest use to his fellow- 
men, except in the cases of the Dissenters' Chapels Act, the 
Flaxman Gallery, and the establishment of the Hall in Gordon 
Square for the residence of students of University College, 
London.* Without necessarily subscribing to this estimate, 
as here quoted from Sadler, we may perhaps begin the record 
of Crabb Robinson*s non-professional activities by an account 
of the part he played in these matters. 

The first is to-day important as one of the steps in the 
achievement of religious toleration and social equality which 
distinguished the Victorian era. The details of the process 
may not now seem of vital importance to the average reader, 
to whom the equality of Englishmen, irrespective of creed, in 
the eyes of the law may appear, in this country, to be natural 
and a matter of course. 

In 1844, less than a century ago, those who were not members 
of the Church of England were subject to various and galling 
legal disabilities. For example, recent decisions had shown 
that ‘the Nonconformists . . . who held religious opinions 
at variance with the doctrinal articles of the Church* had no 
legal title to their ‘chapels, burial-grounds and religious 
property': further, as it had been illegal, until the repeal of 
the Toleration Act in 1813, to ‘impugn the doctrine of the 
Trinity, no Unitarian could be entitled to retain possession 
of a chapel built before that time.* The Bill now brought 
before Parliament was intended to relieve Protestant Dis¬ 
senters from these disabilities: it was intended also for the 
relief of Unitarians, but it was considered by Crabb Robinson 
‘hardly conceivable that the orthodox will not have power to 

zoz 
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throw it out.’ His own reaction was characteristic. He 
became a member of the Unitarian Association, and worked 
heart and soul for the success of the Bill, though, as he wrote 
in March, without ‘the slightest hope of ultimate success.' 
On 23rd March he went on a deputation to Lord Brougham 
‘to secure his interest on behalf of the Unitarian Relief Bill’; 
on the 25th he wrote a letter and sent copies of papers ‘ which 
may occasion a modification of any leader that may appear’ 
to J. Walter of The Times, who ‘perfectly’ agreed with all 
that Crabb Robinson had written, and promised to let him 
print anything on the subject which he should send to the 
paper. This resulted in a letter from A Barrister which 
appeared on 25th April. Though it did not ‘at all' please 
the writer, it was forceful and to the point. On the 26th he 
went on another deputation, consisting of nine persons, to the 
Bishop of London (Blomfield), who ‘began by being very 
strongly against us, but ultimately promised to consider all 
that had been said, though without being pledged to any 
course.’ The diarist records that he himself ‘said but little 
and that little not well!' The history of the next three 
months is one of continuous effort by Crabb Robinson on 
behalf of the Bill. Thus, on 31st April, he ‘was all this day 
nearly, in one way or another thinking about the Chapel 
Bill,’ which continued to occupy ‘my mind almost exclusively.’ 
He felt ‘a great interest for the Unitarians as the present 
supporters of free enquiry,’ though he adds, characteristically, 
after attending one of their meetings, ‘their leaders do not 
interest me.’ 

By 5 th April he already thinks the Bill will succeed if the 
ministers keep faith, but this does not cause him to leave 
anything to chance, and by his pen and by personal interviews 
he continues to work for it, using his eloquence on, among 
others, the Bishops of Exeter and Durham,, the former of 
whom he did not succeed in convincing. But by the 30th 
he thinks ‘from his manner that he does really believe the 
Bill will be carried.’ All through May the agitation went on, 
and Crabb Robinson’s efforts were unremitting. Even he was 
‘very much pleased' with his letter in the Herald (2nd May), 
signed Civis, and with that in the month's Christian Reformer. 
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On the 3rd, the ‘day was entirely devoted to the Dissenters* 
Chapels Bill,* and so the record goes on,^ until on 6th June, 
‘a day of great excitement,* the House of Commons debate 
at last took place. Crabb Robinson spent the morning 
distributing papers—several of his own composition—among 
opponents, and by four o’clock was present in the House. 
He reports 'a most interesting debate, but a sadly one-sided 
one,* most of the speakers being in favour, ‘Macaulay, eloquent 
and impressive but still not quite what I liked—a want of 
delicacy. Monckton Milnes ingenious and earnest . . . Glad¬ 
stone historical and elaborate ... Sir Robert Peel, very 
dignified and conscientious. . . . Contra—Such a set: not a 
cheer elicited the whole night.* There followed days ‘of 
rejoicing,* when ‘nothing but our Bill [was] talked of,* until, 
on 15th July, the Lords passed it by ‘202 votes to 41, 
majority 161!!!* 

Crabb Robinson’s efforts on behalf of the Flaxman Gallery 
and of University Hall can be considered only after an account 
of his relations with University College, to which he devoted 
long years of steady and enthusiastic labour. In May 1828, 
when it was still in its struggling infancy, and five months 
before its opening, Crabb Robinson ‘purchased a share in the 
lately instituted * London University. I was urged to this as 
a sort of debt to the cause of civil and religious liberty and the 
education required to train supporters of that cause established 
on the principles of free enquiry. If I continue these remi¬ 
niscences *—^he is writing in January 1852—‘ I shall have much 
to say of what for many years has constituted a main business 
of my life. Never were 100 better spent: I mean, considered 
as an item of personal expense. For the University College 
is far from having yet answered the great purposes originally 
announced.' 

' ‘ I never felt so strong an interest in any measure of legislation. Not, if 
I know my own feelings, from any great interest I take in Unitarians as such, 
but because they are standing in the breach in a case of religious liberty.' 
Crabb Robinson to Wordsworth, iith May 1844. The poet did not agree 
with him. He was 'averse to the Bill,' and {i4ch July) ‘my opinion is not 
changed.' Crabb Robinson comments: 'He has lost his love of liberty; not 
his humanity, but his confidence in mankind.' 

• The so-called University of London was founded in 1826 and opened on 
1st October 1828. It was incorporated as University College, London, on 
28th November 1836. 
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Could Crabb Robinson know of its achievements and growth 
in the sixty-nine years which have elapsed since he ceased 
to take part in its life, he might perhaps be satisfied that his 
labours were not in vain and that there has grown up from 
the foundations, which were so truly and faithfully laid, an 
institution which has never for an instant forgotten the prin¬ 
ciples of ' civil and religious liberty' and true learning for which 
it has stood since its inauguration. It is easy to-day to 
recognise its achievements. Crabb Robinson took up its cause 
and had faith in its possibilities when its friends were few 
and its prospects doubtful, and to the unwavering devotion of 
him and his colleagues it is impossible to exaggerate the debt, 
not only of those who have taught and learnt within its walls, 
but of all those who in London and at the new provincial 
universities and colleges have benefited by an education 
'established on the principles of free enquiry' and in an 
atmosphere of 'civil and religious liberty.' 

Crabb Robinson became a member of the council in 1835 
and first vice-president of the senate in 1847, when he was 
nominated to the position by the president. Lord Brougham, 
who, as a member of the cabinet, was seldom able to attend 
the council meetings. Robinson remained vice-president until, 
in 1866, at the age of ninety-one, he retired on the score of 
his age. During nineteen years he seldom missed a meeting 
and took a very active part in all its business, whether financial, 
legal, or academic. With all the members of the senate he 
was on friendly, and with individuals often on intimate terms, 
and he showed surprising acumen and foresight in the direction 
of the policy of the college. An outstanding example was his 
attitude towards the examination system which came into 
being as a result of the controversies with King's College. 
The latter was a Church foundation, established by those 
who held that education must have a definitely rehgious bias, 
and it was started in open opposition to University College 
with its non-sectarian principles. It was early apparent to 
the adherents of both that it was inadvisable to have a double 
set of examinations for the students of the two institutions, 
with the result that the senior renounced its original title of 
London University, and the two colleges agreed to submit 
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theii students to a common test by the University of London, 
which obtained its charter as an examining body in 1836. 
After a long controversy, and largely owing to an enforced 
absence which prevented Crabb Robinson from carrying his 
point, what is to-day known as the external side of the univer¬ 
sity came into being. This made it possible for any one to 
take the examinations and to obtain the degrees of the 
university, irrespective of his training or lack of it, provided 
only that he could show that he possessed knowledge of the 
requisite standard. Crabb Robinson fought hard to secure 
that candidates should have received their education at one 
of the colleges, maintaining rightly that * The admission of any 
man to be a member who can stand an examination utterly 
destroys the social quality and value of the degree,' or, as he 
wrote to Lord Monteagle: ‘Examinations cannot usefully be 
carried on irrespective of the time employed and of the means 
used in obtaining the knowledge. It should be known that 
the student has had the benefit of a certain course of instruc¬ 
tion. Knowledge is not everything. Habits and the power 
of applying it are also of great importance.' Subsequent 
experience has amply justified this distinction between univer¬ 
sity training and the worth of an external degree,^ but that 
Crabb Robinson should have realised the difference, now 
recognised by all who have experienced the benefit of university 
intercourse and discipline of mind, is a proof of his practical 
wisdom. 

His faith in the importance of the social give-and-take of 
university life was more productive in other directions. Pro¬ 
fessor De Morgan begins his admirable essay on Crabb Robinson 
(Sadler, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 402; 1872) by saying: ‘In Univer¬ 
sity College, Crabb Robinson, a member of the Council, was 
in heart and feeling a Professor. He was a connecting link 
between the Managing Council and the Professorial Senate, of 
which last he was a Vice-President for a great many years 
together. His German associations always put a College before 
his mind as a band of teachers and pupils, and all* other parts 

^ The Vcilue is not denied, nor the impetus to the formation of new centres 
of learning provided by the examination of external students by the University 
of London. This would be freely conceded even by those who think that in 
principle Robinson was incontrovertibly right. 
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of the organisation as only supplementary. He was more 
the companion of the Professors than any of the political and 
commercial members of the Council; naturally enough, for 
there was no gulf between his pursuits and. theirs.' Thus it 
came naturally to be his pleasure, as well as his business, to 
attend professorial soirees, and to be present at dinners of the 
senate, to invite individual members to his famous Sunday 
morning breakfasts and to take an active part in all its con¬ 
cerns,^ whether the election of new members of the academic 
staff, the management of personal or disciplinary difficulties, 
the annual prize-givings, or the ordinary daily routine. It 
was no stereotyped, conventional impulse which determined 
the wording of the letter of the senate addressed to him on 
his retirement from the vice-presidency: ‘They beg that their 
warmest thanks may be transmitted to him ... for the cordial 
courtesy which they have always experienced from him, of 
which they will ever retain pleasant and grateful remem¬ 
brance.' Characteristically, Crabb Robinson replied: ‘I feel 
I owe more to the College, by a great deal than I have been 
[able] ever to give it, and my services have been merely of the 
ceremonial and formal kind.' It suffices to quote De Morgan's 
comment on this self-depreciatory remark: ‘It should be re¬ 
membered that, for nearly thirty years he had, with his sound 
judgment and genial feeling, taken a most intimate part in 
the management. And yet he seems to remember nothing 
but the advantage—^not small—which had been derived from 
his living near the College, and being obtainable for a quorum 
at any notice and with most cheerful acquiescence.* 

Crabb Robinson's sympathy with the undergraduate was 
equally ahve and discriminating. He helped the needy with 
money, and the diffident with encouragement; he entertained 
them singly and in groups, subscribed anonymously to their 
end-of-term dances, while his ‘genial sympathy with young 
men in their amusements, and in promoting healthy recrea- 


^ The volumes preserved of Crabb Robinson’s correspondence testify to the 
position accorded him by the outside world in relation to University College. 
A very large percentage of the letters he received during the last decades of 
his life have, directly or indirectly, to do with its affairs, and it is obvious 
that, in public estimation, his influence and importance in appointments and 
in other matters were considered paramount. 
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tion, continued to the end of his life. A striking instance of 
this kindly feeling occurred shortly before his death, in a gift 
of nearly £1,000 towards the erection of a Racket Court for 
the Students of the College and the Hall. In this case also, 
care was taken by him that the name of the donor should not 
be disclosed.' Mention of the Hall calls to mind his active 
participation in the endeavour to establish a hall of residence 
for students, in close proximity to the college. At first this 
was intended to provide for the removal from Manchester, 
where it had been started, of the theological school for Non¬ 
conformist ministers. Ultimately the Hall was established as 
a memorial of the passage of the Dissenters' Chapels Bill, and 
on a wider basis than that originally proposed, partly because 
the scheme was nearly wrecked by opponents of the removal, 
but chiefly because of Crabb Robinson's indefatigable deter¬ 
mination to carry out the intended plan. He joined his friend 
Edwin Field Mn 'a mission in favour of the projected College,' 
spending a week in 1847 between Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham in his efforts to secure moral and financial support 
for the scheme. Later in the year they went on a similar 
errand to the west of England. Needless to say, he served 
on the committee which was formed to carry out the plan, 
and, largely owing to his refusal to acknowledge defeat, the 
scheme was successfully carried through. It embodied many 
of his dearest ideals. Not only was it to be a place where 
divinity could be studied freely, and theology be divorced 
from dogma: it was to bring under one roof men of different 
creeds, who were preparing for various professions, and were 
interested in many subjects, and to unite them in a life in 
common. Further, it was to give to those to whom it had 
hitherto been denied, the collegiate life which Crabb Robinson 
recognised as a chief element in the benefit of university 
education at Oxford and Cambridge, and this was to become 
an integral part of the University College in Gower Street to 

^ ‘ E. Field is the cleverest man of business I know. It is 'he who by his 
skill and energy really effected the passing of the Dissenters' Chapels Bill. 
He is the active man in the University Hall business. He has also enabled 
me to carry out the Flaxman Gallery.' Crabb Robinson to Thomas Robinson, 
loth November 1849. Field became an intimate friend of Crabb Robinson 
and ultimately one of his executors. 
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which he was devoting so large a portion of his own time and 
effort. He realised the mutual benefits to both institutions 
which would arise from the fact that the residents in the one 
would pursue their non-theological studies in the freer atmo¬ 
sphere of the other. The College, too, would benefit, in so 
far as it would lose at any rate part of the stigma attached to 
it as an ‘ irreligious * and ‘ atheistical ’ place of learning. After 
a long fight, the Hall actually came into being. It was opened 
in October 1849, with Arthur Clough, the poet, later to become 
professor of English literature at the College, as principal. 
Crabb Robinson was favourably impressed by the young man, 
who had just resigned his fellowship at Oxford because of his 
difficulty in subscribing to the Articles. 'Clough,' says Crabb 
Robinson, 'is modest and amiable, as well as full of talent, 
and I have no doubt that in him we have made a very good 
choice.' In fact, he did not long retain his position, for he 
found Nonconformity and Unitarianism quite as little to his 
taste as Church orthodoxy, and once more cut his ropes, this 
time in order to visit America. 

The Manchester seminary ultimately moved to London in 
1853, and University Hall was in joint occupation as the home 
of Manchester New College and as a hall of residence for lay 
students at University College until 1890, when Manchester 
College moved to Oxford. University Hall then came into 
the possession of Dr. Williams's Trustees, the Library and 
Offices of the Trust being moved into the building in the spring 
of that year. Dr. Williams’s Library is itself another memorial 
to Nonconformist liberality, originally left to the nation—^not 
to a sect—in 1716, and permanently endowed by a minister 
who had suffered from the inability, on account of his faith, 
to gain access to university libraries. For many years Crabb 
Robinson was one of the trustees of Dr. Williams's Library, 
and active, as ever, in its interests. It is fitting that his own 
manuscripts and a number of his books should be housed in 
the Hall which he helped to found and endow; and as part of 
the Library that has done and still does much to help students 
of all ages and denominations. Quite recently. University 
College has acquired the use of part of the building, which 
has most suitably been renamed Crabb Robinson Hall. In 
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the original dining-hall of his day, his friends erected a memorial 
to him soon after his death. His coat-of-arms is in the centre 
of the large bay-window at the end of the room. A fresco on 
the walls, by Edward Armitage, shows him seated, pen in 
hand, in his study, surrounded by the life-size figures of 
thirty-four of his most distinguished acquaintances and 
friends, English and foreign. 

The place and the form of memorial were weU chosen, but even 
without it, his benefactions to University College and University 
Hall remain as the most enduring material testimony to what 
was for so long a period his main work and interest. If a monu¬ 
ment is needed, in that vicinity one has but to look around. 

The Flaxman (iallery, another of Crabb Robinson’s pet 
projects, grew out of his admiration for the artist, combined 
with his kindly endeavours to help Miss Denman, Flaxman’s 
sister-in-law, and his desire to secure for University College 
the casts and pieces of sculpture which should enrich its 
life while fitly commemorating his friend. After describing 
Flaxman’s funeral in his reminiscences of 1826, Robinson 
wrote (in 1851): 'Let me add now, tho’ I will not enlarge 
on what is not yet completed, that I have for several years 
past been employed in fixing within the University College 
all the casts of Flaxman, the single act of my life which, to 
all appearance, will leave sensible and recognisable conse¬ 
quences after my death.’ These words are an inadequate 
account of the time, thought, and money which, from 1847 
onwards, he devoted to the project. In the May of that year 
he first learned that Miss Denman contemplated the sale of 
the casts in order to satisfy Flaxman's creditors, and he at 
once determined, in consultation with Edwin Field, to take 
steps ‘to preserve Flaxman’s works for the public.' By 
October the claim of the creditors was bought off, after much 
negotiation, for the sum of £50, and Miss Denman was per¬ 
suaded to offer the casts as a gift to the College. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail the many vicissitudes which 
occurred before the Flaxman Gallery was finally opened and 
its permanence secured by the establishment of the Flaxman 
Fund for its upkeep. But it may be mentioned that there 
were endless discussions with the donor on such subjects as 
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the suitable decoration of the gallery, and that, on more than 
one occasion, but for Crabb Robinson’s tact and generosity, 
the scheme would have fallen through. It was Quillinan’s 
suggestion in the first instance (12th January 1849) that 
Ewing’s bust of Crabb Robinson should be bequeathed to 
the gallery ’as a record that it was you who were mainly 
instrumental in securing them [Flaxman's works] for the said 
University, or in getting them worthily installed there. The 
bust is excellent as a likeness, and more than respectable as 
a work of art, though it is not by a Flaxman.’ The cast still 
presides over the gallery, the original being preserved in the 
old dining-hall in Gordon Square. 

All his life Crabb Robinson was deeply concerned about 
public affairs, and his diary is a mine of information on political 
and social matters. In one movement he was consistently 
interested, and it was indirectly as a result of that interest 
that he published the only work of which he was unfeignedly 
proud. Tlie movement was the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and the book was the Strictures on a Life of Wilherforce, 
which appeared on i6th August 1838, and, though published 
under Clarkson’s name, was, as he admitted, ’to a great degree, * 
his own work. The abolition not only of the slave-traffic but 
of slavery itself was one of the subjects on which Crabb Robin¬ 
son could not brook contradiction. Some beliefs he held so 
sacred as to be removed from the possibility of argument or 
even of discussion. For example, he would avoid intercourse 
with any one who admired Napoleon; he found it hard to 
tolerate the wrong-headedness of those who failed to acknow¬ 
ledge the outstanding genius of Goethe, or to realize the 
greatness of Wordsworth’s poetry. Slavery was among the 
undebatable subjects, and unenlightenment concerning this 
was to Crabb Robinson a sign of unforgivable moral turpitude. 
Thus his whole attitude towards the United States of America 
and to individual Americans ^ was coloured by the existence of 

^ Compare, for example, the remarks of H. Reed, in a letter to his wife, 
4th Septemt^r 1854: ‘He is wild on the subject of slavery and doubts my 
orthodoxy in the matter of abolition. He is one of your lund-hearted men, 
who says savage things which do not, however, in the least disturb your 
notion of his nature. He made one of his onslaughts on me and my slavery 
opinions, as he supposed them to be, but was met by a defence that 1 am quite 
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slavery* in the States, and even in his ninety-first year he was 
able to rejoice in Lincoln*s inaugural speech and the prospect 
of abolition there. ‘As to slavery,* he says, ‘he [Lincoln] 
speaks both solemnly and wisely. The sufferings of both 
North and South are just retributions' (i8th March 1865). 
This attitude is not surprising in one so single-minded as Crabb 
Robinson in his faith in liberty and the sanctity of ordered 
freedom as an element in human progress. No doubt it was 
emphasised by his intimate personal relationship with Clarkson 
and the little group of friends who began battle at a time 
when very few were conscious of the evil, which was accepted 
as a matter of course by almost all. But their influence was 
not needed to set alight the passion for liberty which had 
burned in Crabb Robinson’s bosom from his boyhood, and 
which was one of his most distinctive qualities. He took 
no great personal part in the conflict, however, until after 
the death of Wilberforce in 1833. In his sons’ life of their 
distinguished father, which appeared in 1838, there were 
disparaging remarks about the part played by Clarkson in 
the battle for liberation. These remarks were bitterly resented 
by Crabb Robinson, and when they were repeated and under¬ 
lined in an article in the Edinburgh Review, known to have 
been written by James Stephen,^ Crabb Robinson was im¬ 
pelled to take up the cudgels in defence of his old friend, at 
that time seventy-nine years of age. For Clarkson had been 
accused of taking payment for his services in the cause of 
abolition, an accusation as unjust as it was unmerited, the truth 
being that he had spent himself and his small fortune in his 
long battle to secure justice for the slaves. Indeed, he had 
given so freely in the cause as to reduce himself to poverty, 
so that he was forced to accept a sum to reimburse him, in 
part, for his expenditure. So much of basis there was for the 
accusation, and the lie that was to this extent a truth was the 
more difficult to expose. It caused immense pain to Clarkson 

proud of. . . . Mrs. Wordsworth in her quiet way said: “/ will not have a 
word said against Mr. Reed under my roof.^* Was not that capital? Do not 
for a moment suppose that there was anything in all this to give me the 
slightest unpleasant feeling towards this good old gentleman and his zeal; 
nothing of the sort .’—Wordsworth and Reed, p. 266, ed. L. N. Brouehton; 
Cornell and O.U.P., 1933. 

* Afterwards Sir James Stephen, whose mother was the sister of Wilberforce, 
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and his friends, and, old and infirm as he was, he at once set 
about the preparation of a full account of the facts. Crabb 
Robinson visited Playford, Clarkson's home, while this 
statement was being written, offered his help, and proposed 
himself to add an Appendix. At this point. Lord Brougham 
suggested that Crabb Robinson should relieve Clarkson of the 
trouble of publication. The work appeared in 1838 under 
the title Strictures on a Life of William Wilber force by the 
Rev. W. Wilber force and the Rev. S. Wilberforce, with a Corre¬ 
spondence between Lord Brougham and Mr. Clarkson, also a 
Supplement, containing Remarks on the Edinburgh Review of 
Mr. Wilberforce's Life. 

In the following year two volumes of Wilberforce's Corre¬ 
spondence were published, in which the editors made a specific 
attack on Crabb Robinson for the part he was taking in the 
controversy. He had no choice but to reply, which he did 
in 1840, in his Exposure of Misrepresentations, contained in the 
Preface to the Correspondence of William Wilberforce, one of 
the very few books he published under his own name. For, as 
he wrote to Wordsworth, loth August 1838: ‘ It is remarkable 
how very differently I feel as to talk and writing. No one 
talks with more ease and confidence than I do; no one writes 
with more difficulty and distrust/ He had no reason on this 
occasion to feel that his writing might ‘ any day rise up against' 
him: his work was well and forcibly completed and was entirely 
successful in what it set out to do. The Edinburgh made the 
amende honorable to Clarkson in a laudatory contribution by 
Lord Brougham, while Stephen altered his own article, when 
he republished it in his Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, in 
such a way as to do justice to Clarkson's single-minded efforts, 
and to make possible a renewal of friendship with Crabb 
Robinson. Finally, in 1844, the two editors of the Life of 
Wilberforce wrote an apology to Clarkson, in which they 
acknowledged they were * wrong in the manner in which [they] 
treated you in the memoir.' This apology did not satisfy 
Crabb Robinson, but it completely healed the wound inflicted 
on the Clarksons, especially when it was followed by a letter 
from S. Wilberforce, the later bishop, saying that it had no 
other motive than ‘the satisfaction of our consciences by the 
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simph acknowledgment to the party injured of what (on full 
consideration of all which had been urged) appeared to us to 
have been the public expression on our part of an unfair 
judgment ... it would be a satisfaction to us that it should 
be included in any memoir of Mr. Clarkson.’ 

It is necessary to go back a little in order to explain Clark¬ 
son's positive contribution to the abolition of slavery. He 
and Wilberforce were friends and fellow-workers, and there is 
no need to disparage either in order to exalt the other. And 
indeed they were both eager in their appreciation of what had 
been achieved by their joint and individual efforts. There 
was no rivalry between them except in devotion to the good 
cause. Thus Southey wrote: ‘It is not possible for any man 
to regard another with greater affection and reverence than 
Clarkson regarded Wilberforce’; while Wilberforce, addressing 
Clarkson, congratulated him ‘on the success of [his] endeavour 
to call the public voice into action. It is that which has so 
greatly improved our general credit in the House of Commons,’ 
and again, in acknowledging a presentation copy of Clarkson’s 
History of Abolition (1808): ‘I shall assign it a distinguished 
place in my library, in memory of the obligations under which 
all who took part in the abolition must ever be to you for the 
persevering exertions by which you so greatly contributed to 
the final victory.’ Yet it is true that in that very History, 
Clarkson, writing a faithful first-hand account of the movement 
from his own observation and experience, might fairly be 
accused of not giving sufficient prominence to some of his 
fellow-workers, so that even Southey regretted that it claimed 
to be a History of the Abolition of the African Slave-trade instead 
of an account of his own share in it. Perhaps the attitude of 
the sons of Wilberforce is more easily understood if this 
remark is borne in mind, though one may nevertheless agree 
that it was indefensible. 

Wordsworth’s intervention in the matter should not be 
forgotten. His sonnet. To Thomas Clarkson on the Final 
Passing of the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade (March 
1807), is a worthy tribute to his friend: 

Clarkson! it was an obstinate hill to climb: 

How toilsome—nay, how dire—it was, by thee 
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Is known; by none, perhaps, so feelingly; 

But thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime. 

Didst first lead forth that enterprise sublime. 

Hast heard the constant Voice its charge repeat. 

Which, out of thy young heart's oracular seat. 

First roused thee.—O true yoke-fellow of Time, 

Duty's intrepid liegeman, see, the palm 
Is won, and by all Nations shall be worn! 

The blood-stained Writing is for ever tom; 

And thou henceforth wilt have a good man's calm, 

A great man's happiness; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind I 

It will be remembered that the volume of Wordsworth’s col¬ 
lected sonnets was first published in 1838. On 4th May of that 
year, Crabb Robinson wrote to him: ‘ I can imagine that your 
beautiful testimony to the priority of [Clarkson’s] labours may 
have contributed to stimulate the writer’s [James Stephen’s] 
malignity.’ Wordsworth’s reply is significant (i8th-24th June 
1838): ‘ I had written before I got your letter to Mr. Stephen, 
letting him know that I did not think I was in error, notwith¬ 
standing what had been said in the Life and Review, when I 
ascribed to Mr. C. the honor of having “first led forth that 
enterprize sublime’’; and that if Mr. Clarkson should not 
reckon it worth while to maintain his own claim, I should 
take some opportunity of attaching to that Sonnet the 
evidence upon which I make the assertion. I have also 
expressed myself to the same effect in a note which you 
will find at the end of the collection now about to be 
published.’ 

The note (on p. 452) to the line quoted in the above letter 
reads as follows: 

‘This honour has, I am told, been denied to Mr. Clarkson 
by the sons of Mr. Wilberforce, in the account of his life lately 
published by them, and priority of exertion in this cause— 
(public exertion, I suppose, for with private I have nothing 
to do)—claimed for their father. The writer of the article 
upon that work in the Edinburgh Review has also maintained 
the opinion of the biographers; and, alluding to this sonnet 
in terms of courtesy, affirms that its author is under a mistake. 
Although in fact who might be first and who might be second, 
when such rare and high qualities were put forth by both 
labourers, is of little moment; yet in case Mr. Clarkson should 
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not himself think it worth while to take up the matter, I shall 
avail myself of some future occasion to make public the 
grounds of evidence upon which I first entertained, and still 
retain, the belief that I am not in error in having spoken as 
I have done through every part of this humble tribute to the 
virtues of my honoured friend.' 



CHAPTER VIII 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HAPPENINGS 

On ist July 1824, Crabb Robinson notes in his diary his ‘first 
call at the Athenaeum/ then recently founded (in 1823), and 
adds: ‘ I foresee that it will not answer my purpose as a dining 
place, and, if not, I gain nothing by it as a lounge for papers, 
etc/ Commenting on this entry in his reminiscences in the 
year 1851, he writes: ‘This club constitutes one of the great 
elements of my ordinary life, and my becoming a member an 
epoch in my life. Originally it was proposed that all the 
members (1,000) of the Athenaeum should be men of letters 
and authors, artists, or men of science—in a word producers) 
but it was found impossible to form a club solely of such 
materials, and had it been possible, it would have been scarcely 
desirable. So the qualification was extended to the lovers of 
literature, and when Amyot proposed me to Richard Heber, 
the great book-collector, I was declared by Heber to be worthy, 
on account of my known distinction as a famous German 
scholar. He at once consented to propose me. . . . The 
entrance fee was £10, and the annual subscription £5. A 
house was building for us in the square opposite the Park. 
We occupied for a time the south-west comer of Regent Street.* 
Not only, as he himself phrased it, had he a place of resort 
at all times, and a regular dining-place, but membership of the 
Athenaeum enlarged his circle of acquaintance and brought 
him into touch with just the kind of people whom he liked to 
know—men-of-letters and men-of-affairs who had made their 
mark in public life. Late and early, he was a familiar figure 
there—in the writing-room, the card-room, and the library. 
There he read the papers and the reviews, interviewed his 
friends, wrote his letters, and, before long, became a prominent 
and important member of the committee, taking an active 
part in the management. Before that time came, he had, 

X16 
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characteristically, made his influence felt, and an incident he 
describes is worth mention, if only because it is an excellent 
example of Crabb Robinson’s methods and of his savoir faire. 
Under the date nth May 1829, he writes as follows (remi¬ 
niscences, 1851): ‘A General Meeting at the Athenaeum at^ 
which I rendered good service to the Club. The anecdote is 
worth relating mainly because it is characteristic of a man 
who played an important part in public life ... a man very 
much feared for the unscrupulous use of great abilities and the 
gratification of unusual malignity. This at least is the common 
report. . . . Croker was one of the most active of the founders 
of the Athenaeum Club. He was one of the Trustees of the 
House, a permanent member of the Committee, and, according 
to common report, the officious manager and despot, ruling 
the Club at his will. I had been told in the morning that the 
Committee had meant to have a neat portico of four columns— 
the one now actually erected—but that Croker had arbitrarily 
changed the plan, and the foundations were digging for a 
portico of two columns, not at all becoming to so broad a 
space as the front comprises. At the Meeting, after the report 
had been read. Dr. Henderson made an attack on the Com¬ 
mittee, reproaching them for their lavish expenditure. This 
suited my purpose admirably, for on this I rose and said that 
so far was the Committee from meriting this reproach, that 
on the contrary, a mistaken desire to be economical had, I 
believed, betrayed them into an act which I thought the body 
of the proprietors would not approve of and on which I would 
take their opinion. I then began to state the point about the 
portico when Mr. Croker interrupted me. I was under a great 
mistake: there never was any intention to have any portico 
but the one now preparing. This for a moment perplexed me, 
but I said: Of course the Chairman meant that no other 
portico had been resolved on, which might well be. Individual 
men might be deterred by his opposition, but I knew, raising 
my voice, that there were other designs for I had seen them. 
Then Mr. Croker requested me as an act of ‘politeness to 
abstain from a motion which was an affront to the Com¬ 
mittee. This roused me and I said that if any other gentleman 
would say he thought my motion an affront I would not 
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make it. But I meant otherwise. And then I added expres¬ 
sions which forced him to say that I had certainly expressed 
myself most handsomely, but it would be much better to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Committee. That, I said, is 
the question you will in fact, by my motion, submit to the 
Meeting. There was then a cry of '‘Move, Move," and a very 
large number of hands held up for the motion. So it passed 
by acclamation. I was thanked by the architect, and every¬ 
body was pleased with what I had done.—A few days after¬ 
wards, seeing . . . one of the Committee, I said to him: 
“What could Mr. Croker mean by lying so?" He smiled: 
“You show your ignorance, Mr. Croker always lies."’ 

It was typical of the position held by Crabb Robinson that 
he should be asked to participate in such new movements 
and that he should soon play an important part in their 
development and organization. Interested in whatever was 
going forward, willing to hear and to criticise, his mind open 
to new impressions and suggestions, he nevertheless possessed 
shrewd common sense and a steadiness of judgment and 
principle that saved him from wild schemes and gave ballast 
to those which required it, if they were to be saved from 
shipwreck. Moreover, he could keep his temper in opposition, 
listen to the other side, and show sympathy, kindly feeling, 
and humour even when he disagreed and was most determined 
to carry his point. Consequently he was trusted, and it 
seemed natural to go to him for help and advice on all manner 
of enterprises: nor were these withheld if he thought that he 
could usefully intervene. 

An example may be given of an undertaking very different 
from the ‘great clubs,’ which ‘have changed the character of 
London society’ and ‘save[d] many a young man from the 
evils of a rash marriage as well as [from] habits of dissipation.’ 
Crabb Robinson was an intimate friend of Mrs. Reid, well 
known to her generation as an enlightened and single-minded 
philanthropist and a keen Abolitionist. She was also very 
largely responsible for the foundation of what is now known 
as Bedford College for Women, the oldest institution of its 
kind and to-day in the first rank. Mrs. Reid’s intention, as 
it was unfolded to Crabb Robinson, was to found and endow an 
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institution in which young women could be trained as gover¬ 
nesses. There is nothing in his papers to show that she may 
have wished to save many a young woman from 'the evils of 
a rash marriage’ as the only alternative to that unfortunate 
propensity to be poor which Jane Austen remarks as a char¬ 
acteristic of spinsterhood. But she realized that the training 
and teaching of girls were in the hands of untaught, often 
ignorant women, whose sole qualifications for the task were 
their doubtful gentility and certain need. To teach these 
would-be teachers seemed to her a primary necessity if the 
standard of girls’ education was to be raised, and she embarked 
on her undertaking with a zeal, enthusiasm, and persistence 
which her friends—Crabb Robinson among them—frequently 
found embarrassing. True, he contributed £10 in February 
1852, since he could not refuse to help her fund for ‘supplying 
education to meritorious young women who need such aid.’ 
On a later occasion he subscribed £50 to the same cause. Yet 
Crabb Robinson is apt to bemoan what he considers her 
‘bigotted opinions about female education’ and her tiresome 
pertinacity in the cause. No doubt he was often victimized, 
for she, poor woman, was faced by a dilemma which a member 
of the council of University College might help her to escape. 
It was not hard, apparently, to collect a class of young ladies ^ 
who were very willing, nay eager, to be instructed: the over¬ 
whelming difficulty was to find the requisite teachers. For 
there were no women available, since none had enjoyed the 
right kind of education; and scholars proved unsympathetic 
and unwilling to be connected with the scheme. Could 
Mr. Robinson perhaps induce some of the College professors 
to help, Mr. [Francis] Newman, for example, or what did 
he know of the Mr. George Macdonald who had actually applied 
for an appointment? ^ Mr. Robinson was none too eager to 
approach them, but, needless to say, he allowed himself to 

^ Even this, according to Crabb Robinson, was not at first the case. 

• 6th July jSsg. '... In the course of the day I learned that a letter of 
mine to Mrs. Reid was read to a Council Meeting and that there is no doubt 
the offer will be made to him. . . .' 

15th July. '. . . Mr. Macdonald breakfasted with me, and after breakfast 
we heard from Miss A. Swan wick that he had been elected professor of English 
literature at the Ladies' College—a very poorly remunerated office, but he 
thinks it may lead to something better.* 
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be persuaded, in several instances with the desired result.' 
On one occasion, too, he records in his diary the gift to her 
College library of some of the surplus books he had inherited 
from his brother, a peculiarly valuable present to a young 
educational institution. 

It would be tedious to detail all the learned societies with 
which Crabb Robinson was connected: the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries (1829), before which he read his paper on the derivation 
of the word ‘mass’; the Archaeological Society (1844), which 
was the excuse for various jaunts—to Canterbury, Lincoln, 
and elsewhere; and the British Association, the earliest meetings 
of which he attended. In his leisured later life, alert and 
interested, he went everywhere, in public and in private, where 
he could hear and play his part in what was going on. It is 
impossible to allude to a tithe of his interests or to anything 
like all ‘the people of importance' with whom he was ac¬ 
quainted. But it is necessary, if he is to be seen against the 
proper background, to recall some of the changes he witnessed 
and the events which took place during that long life of more 
than ninety years, that covered the development from the 
eighteenth-century society of Burke and Fox to the mid- 
Victorian prosperity of Gladstone and Disraeli. His diary 
and reminiscences may provide the material we require, 
though once more it will be possible only to illustrate, not to 
give anything approaching a full-length picture. 

The London of his youth was in itself a very different place 
from that which it became in his old age. Two very dissimilar 
examples must suffice to quicken this truism. On 15th 
February 1818 Crabb Robinson records a drive in a friend's 
'gig into the Regent’s Park, which I had never seen before. 
Wlien the trees are grown this will be really an ornament to 
the capital, and not a mere ornament, but a healthful appen- 

* Poor Mrs. Reid was faced with otlier hindrances w'jth which it was even 
more difficult to deal. For example, her ideas about the education of girls 
appeared rather shocking even to her personal friends, well-educated women 
according to the standards of the day. Thus Crabb Robinson’s diary (20th 
February 1851) records ‘a long talk with [Mrs. Bayne] in which I endeavoured 
to correct her very old-fashioned notions of education, she being horrified by 
the Ladies' College teaching physiology to the pupils!!!' One gathers that 
a final break between the two ladies was prevented only by Crabb Robinson's 
tact and friendship for both of them. 
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dage. The Highgate and Hampstead Hill is a beautiful 
object, and within the Park, the artificial water, the circular 
belt or coppice, the bridges, the few scattered villas, etc. are 
objects of taste. I really think this enclosure, with the new street 
[Regent Street] leading to it from Carlton House, will give a sort 
of glory to the Regent’s government, which will be more felt by 
remote posterity than the victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
glorious as these are.’ In 1825 he still speaks of the park as new 
and says that ‘ the splendour and magnitude of these improve¬ 
ments are interesting subjects of observation and speculation.’ 

Even more striking was the introduction of new means of 
locomotion from one part of the capital to another. Crabb 
Robinson was all his life a great walker. Indeed, when he 
first came to London, and for many years after, a poor man 
had no means of getting about except on his legs. Small 
as the town was, compared with the London of to-day, it 
nevertheless required time and strength to cover the distance 
between the various suburbs that were springing up. When 
Crabb Robinson visited friends at Islington or Hoxton or 
Dulwich he had no alternative but to walk, unless he had the 
good luck to meet a coach which happened to have a spare place 
and was willing to pick up a stray short-distance passenger. 

In Paris, August 1828: *My attention was drawn to a novelty 
—a number of long diligences inscribed “Entreprise gen^rale 
pour des Omnibus,” and on my return in October I made fre¬ 
quent use of them, paying 5 s[ous] for a course. I remarked 
then that so rapid is the spread of all substantial comfort, 
that they would certainly be introduced at London before 
Christmas—as in fact they were.^ And at this moment, [he 
is writing in 1852] they constitute an important ingredient in 
London comfort. Indeed they are now introduced in all the 
great cities of Europe and America.’ By 1852, cabs and 
hansoms had also replaced the infrequent hackney carriages 
of Crabb Robinson’s youth, but it took him a very long time 
to get into the habit of using them regularly. When he was 
in the late seventies, he writes down, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, his resolution to go by bus or cab when he is tired and to 
conquer the parsimonious habits necessary in his youth, but 
1 Actually the first London omnibuses ran in 1829. 
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no longer required in his well-to-do old age. But again and 
again he comments on the fourpence or threepence bus fare 
that now suffices to take him from Euston Square to Ken¬ 
sington or Hampstead, or wherever it may be, or rejoices at 
his good fortune in finding a conveyance when he needs it. 

It does not take him as long to accustom himself to the use 
of trains, though, again, he is fond of contrasting the speed 
with which he can * steam' to Bury, or Rydal, or Brighton, 
with the tedious journeys of his early days. Before that time 
comes he samples the first railroad: 

Monday, loth [June 1833, Liverpool].^ 'At 12 Mr. Arman 
and myself placed ourselves on an Omnibus and we [were] 
driven up a steep hill to the place whence the steam carriages 
start and at 12 we embarked.—We travelled in the second 
class of carriages.—There were 5 trams linked together on 
each of which were placed open seats for the traveller 4 and 
4 facing each other and of these 24 in each tram but not all 
were full—and besides there was a close carriage and one 
other machine for luggage. The company not genteel.—The 
fare 4/ for the 31 Miles. 

‘ Everything went on so rapidly that I had scarcely the power 
of observation. The road begins at an excavation thro rock 
and is generally to a certain extent insulated from the adjacent 
country.—It is occasionally placed on bridges—and is fre¬ 
quently intersected by ordinary roads.—Not quite a perfect 
level is preserved.—On setting off there is a slight jolt arising 
from the chain catching each tram but once in motion we 
proceeded as smoothly as possible. For a minute or two the 
pace is gentle, and is constantly varying.—The machine pro¬ 
duces little smoak or steam.—First in order is the tall chimney. 
—Then the boiler—a barrel like vessel. Then an oblong 
reservoir of water—Then a vehicle for coals and then come of 

1 The writer well remembers being told by her grandmother that after 
cither her own or her mother's first journey on this railway, the traveller 
was visited not only by her acquaintances but by many strangers who came 
to beg for a first-hand account of the marvellous experience. 

When the writer’s mother was a child of four or five years old she was taken 
by train to Exeter, en route for Plymouth, the railroad at that time going no 
f^her. (The Bristol and Exeter Railway was opened on ist May 1844. 
This journey must have been in that or the following summer.) Her baby 
brother s bottle was entrusted to the engine-driver, to be kept warm on the 
engine. 
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a length infinitely extendible the trams on which are the 
carriages. Our train would have carried if all the seats had 

been filled about 150 passengers. But Mr. -assured me 

at Chester that he went with a thousand persons to Newton 
fair.—There must have been 2 Engines then.—I have since 
heard that there went to and from the fair that day 2000 
persons and more but only 2000 at 3/ each way would have 
produced £600! I! But, after all, the expense is so great, that 
it is considered uncertain whether the establishment will 
ultimately remunerate the proprietors.—Yet I have heard 
that it already gives to the share holders 9 p cent dividend. 
—The bills have already passed for making rail roads be¬ 
tween London and Birmingham, and B: and Liverpool and 
what a change will it produce in the intercourse. One con¬ 
veyance will take between 100 and 200 passengers and in a 
forenoon the journey will be made.—Of the rapidity with 
which the journey will be made I had better experience on 
my return; but I may say now that it is certain that stop¬ 
pages included the journey may be made 20 miles an 
hour!!! . . . 

I shod have remarked before that the most remarkable 
moments of the journey are those when trains met. The 
rapidity is such, that there is no recognising the features of a 
traveller.—The noise on several occasions of the passing engine 
was like the whizzing of a rocket. On the road are stationed 
guards who hold flags at the stations to give notice to the 
drivers when to stop.—Near Manchester on going I noticed 
an inscription on marble recording the memorable death of 
Huskisson.’ ^ 


^ On 7th December 1846 he notes: ‘This day will be a memorable one in 
the history of Bury. . . . The Directors of the Ipswich and Bury Railroad 
arrived with a train of 20 carriages, and were received formally by the 
Mayor and Corporation at the Terminus at the North Gate—or rather the 
spot where it will be. ... A crowd were assembled.’ After the ceremony 
two hundred people sat down to dinner to celebrate the event. 

On 21st August 1843 he 'went off [from Maidenhead] by the 20 minutes 
after 12 train. We were at the London Terminus by five minutes after 
one—forty-three minutes marvellous travelling.’ In the following summer, 
14th July, ‘leaving Brighton at ^ past 6 and reaching London a i after 9, 
I took an omnibus home. What an advance in the comfort of travelUng. 
Thus I went more than 100 miles of travelling [to and from Brighton] witii 
no fatigue whatever and at the cost of a pound only for a day ticket.’ 
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The first voyage in a steamer ^ apparently made much less 
impression on him. He notes in his travel-journal of 1822 
that he 'embarked on board the Lord Melville, steam-packet, 
off the Tower Stairs, London,’ but does not enlarge on the 
circumstance, though, for a bad sailor like himself, the shorten¬ 
ing of the passage must have made the crossing considerably 
less trying than in the old sailing-vessels. His account of his 
first voyage to Hamburg in 1800 makes one realise how 
' comparatively formidable ’ such an experience must have been. 

While on the subject of travelling, one may notice other 
gradual changes upon which Crabb Robinson does not dwell 
except in a negative fashion. For example, whereas in his 
earlier records he is apt to specify that an inn is clean * or that 
he has not been troubled by insects, or at worst only by fleas, 
in his later journals he complains when the accommodation 
is unsatisfactory, or when it has proved to be dirty. Not 
that he can ever have been very luxurious in his habits, or 
have made unreasonable demands, if he be judged by present- 
day standards. Thus, towards the end of his life, he notes 
with satisfaction that his man-servant has introduced him to 
the luxury of a stone bottle of hot water, which not only warms 
his bed in cold weather, but also enables him to get his ‘ scrub¬ 
bing ’ over before he is called in the morning. Or, to take an 
instance of a very different kind, which seems to point to a 
surprising gap in London luxuries. Throughout his travel- 
journals there are references to his consumption of ices at 
Tortoni’s whenever he goes to Paris—though, curiously 
enough, his ordinary supper in that city is what he calls 


* The earliest reference I have noted to foreign travel in a steamboat in 
Crabb Robinson's diaries is in 1822. But on 10th April 1832 he mentions 
having first made someone's acquaintance ‘on a steam-boat 27 years ago,' 
i.e. in 1805, and on 16th July i8i6 an entry in his diary is headed: ‘On 
Richmond steamboat to Putney.’ On 8th August 1843 he describes the 
‘largest steamer ever built, 800 horse-power, 216 feet long.’ In 1859 the 
Great Eastern steamboat, called the Leviathan, is reputed to be able to 
‘accomplish 450 miles a day' [i.e. eighteen knots, a gross exaggeration, 
twelve knots being at that date the utmost possible]. ‘ It is idle to speculate 
about her success,' comments one of Crabb Robinson’s correspondents, 'for 
she is as great a novelty as the railroad wa.s, which put so many prophets at 
fault. I was amazed at one of the items required for her outfit being 150 Sofas 1 ’ 

• For example, during the 1825 tour in Switzerland, he notes without other 
comment: ‘Sheets clean tho’ the apartments {one the eating-room) were 
dirty enough.’ 
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fiz-au 4 ait, neither a very luxurious, nor, one would have 
thought, a peculiarly French article of diet. 

Postal, telegraphic, and lighting facilities were almost as 
revolutionary in their effects as improvements in means of 
travel. In the early volumes of correspondence there are 
frequent references to ‘franks,* and to the cost entailed by the 
receipt of letters. Crabb Robinson himself makes a rule of 
writing to his friends only when he can obtain a frank, though 
for business purposes he is, of course, obliged to have recourse 
to ordinary methods. The thin folio or octavo paper and 
minute calligraphy used by him and his correspondents testify 
to the expense entailed on the recipients of letters when 
anything more than a single sheet was included, while the 
absence of envelopes explains why whole passages are often 
obliterated by the use of seals. Envelopes were introduced 
in May 1840, together with ‘Queen’s heads,’ the name which 
Crabb Robinson almost invariably uses for stamps. Both 
followed five months after the establishment of prepaid penny 
postage. One remarks also the frequent use of travellers— 
by no means always personal acquaintances—as letter-carriers 
between friends. Similarly, the transport of parcels seems to 
entail considerable difficulty: thus, Wordsworth’s publishers 
are frequently asked to enclose with packets of books all 
sorts of commissions, china, stationery, candles, which Crabb 
Robinson has executed in town for him or his household. 

Once Rowland Hill’s postal system has been fairly estab¬ 
lished, many correspondents, of whom Wordsworth was one, 
expressed the fear that letters would become less detailed and 
interesting, in proportion as they became more frequent. Not 
only has this prophecy been fulfilled, but it is also the case 
that letters are neither handed round a large circle nor preserved 
in the way which was usual in the first three-quarters of Crabb 
Robinson’s lifetime—^not altogether a subject for regret. To 
Crabb Robinson and to many of his friends, the disposal of 
their correspondence became a matter of much difficulty and 
discussion as they grew older, and it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that in his own case his last years were 
overshadowed by the never-fulfilled task of sorting and 
arranging his letters and many papers. 
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The electric telegraph was first introduced in 1837 for the 
transmission of messages on the London and North Western 
Railway, and for several years the various telegraphic com¬ 
panies, subsequently formed, restricted their operations to the 
railways. The first public line was opened between Paddington 
and Slough in 1843. In 1845 Crabb Robinson is already 
writing to his brother: ‘As a matter to marvel at, what is this 
Rail Road to the electric telegraphs?' In April 1847 the 
following description recounts Crabb Robinson's first personal 
experience of the new wonder: ‘I witnessed telegraphic mag¬ 
netic writing. . . . This evening I saw a man touch what 
looked like the keys of a piano forte and in the same way, 
only there was no noise. And immediately there was brought, 
from the other end of the room, a name printed on paper, and 
I saw this taken out of another sort of box. The distance 
was but a few yards. It might have been many miles off— 
any distance in fact.' On 22nd October 1853 he writes: 
‘William Kent [a friend of both brothers] . . . has a reason¬ 
able prospect of obtaining a reputable position as the accountant 
and sub-assistant-secretary of a new Company, just on the 
point of forming and which is very promising—an Electric 
Telegraph which is to be unconnected with any railroad and 
is to be established throughout very cheap. One of their 
means will be the establishing their stations at the houses of 
one of the leading hotels in every town from whence the 
messages will be sent when established. This must be of 
great use to the house. Now what W. K. has requested me 
to ask of you is the name of one of the great Innkeepers—as 
of the Angel [at Bury St. Edmunds]—Suffolk Hotels to whom 
Kent might write and send a copy of the prospectus, naming 
me or you or both as the person who named him. The 
Prospectus will be sent to the Hotel keeper stating all the 
particulars. The house must be, if not the first, one of the 
first class of Inns, and the man active and enterprising—and if 
a liberal, so much the better.* It was in 1850 that Crabb 
Robinson was shown ‘the electric telegraph ticket as brought 
to Mrs. Fisher* at Dover, to announce her husband's sudden 
illness in London. ‘There is a frightful brevity in such a 
communication.* Again, when he heard by telegram of the 
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death of his great-nephew, 12th February 1856: *It was long 
expected, and yet we felt it for a moment as sudden. This 
telegraphic mode of giving intelligence is far from satis¬ 
factory.' The nature of the messages commonly sent by 
the ‘telegraphic mode* sufficiently accounts for the still- 
lingering dread in many quarters of the receipt of the 
telegram, now used so light-heartedly by most people on 
trivial occasions. 

One social change of far-reaching importance is scarcely 
mentioned in the Crabb Robinson papers. As early as the 
year 1804, a demonstration of the use of gas for the purpose 
of lighting was given at the Lyceum Theatre, and three years 
later the first public street lighting was introduced in Pall 
Mall. By 1816 gas-lamps were common in London streets, 
in public buildings, and in the bigger shops.^ But it was not 
ordinarily used in private houses until after i860, partly because 
of the danger from careless pipe-la5nng, partly because, until 
the introduction of the Argand burner, and, in the nineties, of 
the incandescent mantle, it was not a really satisfactory 
illuminant. Crabb Robinson was a confirmed reader-in-bed; 
no one can peruse his diary without a lively reahsation of his 
propensity to drop off to sleep on any and every occasion. 
It is difficult not to shudder at the many narrow escapes he 
must have had, and indeed, on more than one occasion, we 
learn that he woke to find his candle burnt to the socket, or 
even overturned on his bed. While dealing with this subject, 
we may note that the early railway carriages were not lighted. 
When he was travelling until evening, Crabb Robinson learned 
to take with him a lantern which enabled him to continue his 
book or paper after nightfall. He does not mention when it 
became customary to hire out foot-warmers in cold weather 
for the accommodation of travellers—a custom which con¬ 
tinued well into the present century, steam-heating being 
still unknown except on the most luxurious of express 
trains. 

Among the new discoveries which Crabb Robinson tested 

^ There is a reference in a letter of 1822 to a proposal for lighting Bury 
St. Edmunds by gas, and on 3rd January 1825, there occurs the following 
entry in the diary: * Went to a party at Field's in Berners St. ... a splendid 
shew made by portable gaslights, 2 branches 15/- each for the night.' 
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very early for himself was that of chloroform.^ In 1849 he 
was threatened with a carbuncle in his back, and it was 
necessary to lance the swelling. After some hesitation, it 
was decided to risk the use of an anaesthetic, the beneficial 
results of which he never wearied of describing. We realise 
how new and untried was the method, when we find Words¬ 
worth's son writing a few months later to inquire whether 
Crabb Robinson would recommend chloroform to be rubbed 
into his back in order to alleviate the d5dng poet's sufferings 
from bed-sores. 

Mesmerism, or 'animal magnetism,' as it was more usually 
called, was, by the way, a subject of acute interest to Crabb 
Robinson and his acquaintances, some of whom, for example 
the Wordsworths, objected to it, as to ‘spiritualism,' on 
religious grounds. Crabb Robinson’s own attention had first 
been actively directed to it by Harriet Martineau’s remarkable 
cure from what had been supposed to be an illness that must 
terminate fatally. 

It was some years later, on 4th November 1853, that Crabb 
Robinson notes he has slept for the first time on a spring 
mattress, and that, contrary to expectation, he had ‘found the 
effect very agreeable ... I never slept better than last night, 
and I am now lying on it while writing and find it very 
pleasant.' Characteristically, he at once becomes anxious that 
his sick nephew shall also enjoy the new-found luxury. It is 
a little difficult to know why this particular invention was 
delayed so long, for Crabb Robinson had experimented with 
a spring-sofa as early as his first sojourn in Germany at the 

1 Crabb Robinson was first told of the ' important discovery' on 23rd 
December 1846, when he learnt 'that by stupifying patients with ether the 
most painful surgical operations may be performed. Next day he learns 
that ‘the pains of suffering operations of the severest character may be 
prevented by the patient being thrown into a state of stupor or intoxication 
—thus doing for M what Mesmerism may do for a few. I felt myself to be 
a gainer by the communication, for 1 have a dread pain but no fear of 
death.’ On 27th December: ‘This promising announcement has this day 
appeared in the Times under the authority of Dr. Forbes and really gives 
me substantial comfort.’ Two days after he finds that ‘the ether remedy 
is not looked at cordially ... it is very dangerous—and what then? all 
powerful remedies must be dangerous.' Yet the doctors accept it very 
slowly. On Twelfth Night Crabb Robinson hears that ‘the Ether' has been 
known 'for some time,’ and, a little later, that Lister refuses to use it in 
‘the hospital.’ 
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beginning of the century. It was at Marburg, in 1802, that 
he *lay on a sofa of metal rings, covered with hair, the most 
elastic of couches, and to me a novelty.' 

In December 1849 Crabb Robinson sent his brother as a 
present a safety razor. The gift was accompanied by a page 
of careful directions as to its use, thus proving that the instru¬ 
ment was a new device. The following passage tells us some¬ 
thing about the donor as well as about his gift: ‘I hope that 
before you receive this you will receive the Razor that will 
cut off the hair and will not cut the flesh. I hope you will 
have been able to use it. You will at once perceive that the 
principle on which the Razor is framed is this—that it can be 
used only when it is almost flat and that if the Razor be put 
in another angle, then the points of the comb interpose and 
prevent its cutting at all. I bought it by Sarah's desire [the 
daughter-in-law of Thomas], because others praise it highly, 
but my fear is that those whose hands are shaky will not be 
able to hold the razor so as to let it cut even the hair. However 
there is no harm done if it fails. Perhaps it would be better 
if you suffered yourself to be shaved by another. I know 
that we none of us like to be forced to do acts which are a 
manifestation of our infirmities to all the world. But this is 
a sort of vanity, which like all other vanities it is good to get 
rid of as fast as possible.' 

The introduction of ‘photo-genie,' as Crabb Robinson calls 
it, that is, of daguerreotypes, forms a minor landmark in social 
intercourse. In 1841 Crabb Robinson writes to Wordsworth: 

‘. . . the cruel judgment that has been passed on my outward 
man by an artist who has defied all the world to say that he 
is a liar. You have heard that M. Helios has been set up as 
an artist, in opposition to the whole tribe of miniature painters. 
I was forced by my niece to sit to him, and the result is, as 
one friend says, a frightful likeness: another says an awful 
likeness. I mention this for two reasons. . . . The first is to 
warn you against asking or permitting any one you love to 
employ this same artist. And the other is to request that at 
some future time you and your household subscribe the cer¬ 
tificate which I direct to have engrossed on parchment and 
fixed behind the picture as the only condition of its going out 

K 
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of my hand: '"We do hereby certify that the original of this 
light-begotten portrait was neither rancorous nor fraudulent, 
but what the French call un bon enfant, selfish only in a par¬ 
donable degree, and that he died at the age of-leaving as 

many friends and well-wishers as people of that age usually 
do/*' In spite of this awful warning, a daguerreotype of 
Dora Wordsworth was made. Crabb Robinson himself lived 
to have an excellent photograph taken at the age of 
eighty-six. 

A final quotation, referring to a social change in itself of 
little importance, must conclude this miscellany of multifarious 
developments during Crabb Robinson's lifetime. In 1798 he 
writes to his friend J. D. Collier, who had just acquired a 
farm and so become a landed proprietor: 'You will let me 
know when you are removed to Hydes. The direction will 
then, I suppose, be J. D. Collier, Esq., Hydes, Abridge, 
Middlesex. I understand the unappropriate addendum to 
my name. It is a Relict of the old man and his follies and 
is an intelligible hint that he himself wishes to be ranked with 
the laced waistcoated and ruffled shirted country squires. I 
shall therefore give him all desired honour, but at the same 
time dispense with personal dignity.' The letter in question 
is accordingly addressed to J. D. Collier, Esq., but the title 
is not used again until 1807. Crabb Robinson addresses his 
brother as Mr. until 1806. It is a minor detail, but it has its 
social significance. 

If we turn to matters political and sociological, we find that 
Crabb Robinson maintains to the end of his life the attitude 
of intelligent participation which he had manifested in his 
boyhood. So much is this the case that it would not be 
impossible to compile a tolerably full history of such events 
from his daily journals. There we may find, for example, 
many references to the scandals of the Regency and the trial 
of Queen Caroline. Indeed, he gives a good deal of first-hand 
information bearing on her conduct, and it was sufficient to 
convince him that she was ‘guilty or mad.' But that does 
not hinder him from producing evidence in her favour, or from 
feeling ‘just indignation' against the king. A few years later 
his diary contains gossip of a different sort about the girl- 
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queen, and its very triviality, coming from him, suggests the 
fears and hopes which her accession aroused. One does not 
like Crabb Robinson less because he judges rightly that 
Victoria's youthful indecorum, on occasion, might be a good 
and not a bad omen for the future.^ 

Larger issues almost invariably find mention in the diary 
as they arise, and often repeatedly and at length. The Reform 
Bill of 1832, for instance, occupied a good deal of Crabb 
Robinson's attention, and he writes and talks about it inces¬ 
santly. In this he was not peculiar, for all England was 
stirred by the agitation. The excitement expressed itself in 
different ways: Wordsworth ‘talks of leaving the country on 
account of the impending ruin to be apprehended from the 
Reform Bill' (24th March 1832), and eleven months later 
(5th February 1833) explains his attitude more precisely: 
‘You mistake in supposing me an anti-Reformer; that I never 
was, but an anti-Bill-man, heart and soul. It is a fixed judg¬ 
ment of my mind that an unbridled democracy is the worst 
of all tyrannies.' Coleridge's point of view is not dissimilar: 

^ i6th November 1837. ‘ I have heard one or two agreeable anecdotes of 
the Queen. The Bishop of Durham told Amyot that when the Bishops were 
first presented to the Queen she received them with all possible dignity and 
then retired. She passed thro' a glass door and forgetting its transparency 
was seen to run off (with a run like a hoyden as she is). Mr. Quayle in corro¬ 
boration of this told me that lately, asking a new Maid of Honour how she 
liked her situation, who of course expressed her delight, she said: " I do think 
myself it is good fun playing Queen.” This is just as it should be. If she 
had not now the high spirits of a healthy girl of eighteen, we should have less 
reason to hope she will turn out a sound sensible woman at thirty.' 

This remark is particularly broad-minded when we remember that the 
diarist recorded with disgust a few years earlier, the unladylike and hoydenish 
conduct of a girl-acquaintance whom he saw running in the street. One 
would like to know Crabb Robinson’s comments on a letter written to him on 
16th October 1866 by his Manchester friend Mrs. Schunck: 'Have you heard 
of the ladies who have taken active parts in this late meeting here? Two 
are Doctoresses who have taken their degree and practise as physicians, the 
one from America, Dr. Mary Walter? or -tkin?], was not ^mired much. 
She was dressed in gentlemen’s clothes. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett is highly 
appreciated. Then there was a Madame Bodichon, Uie wife of a French 
physician residing at Algiers. She also read a paper: when young she was 
very beautiful and full of talents —tx Miss Barbara Smith, the illegitimate 
daughter of a Mr. Smith and a great friend of Miss Bayley [Kenyon's friend 
and through him, also a friend of Crabb Robinson], with whom she travelled 
through Italy. Miss Be[ssie] Park[e]s, the great-granddaughter of Priestley, 
made herself rather conspicuous by her flowing hair, like a little child's of 
seven years old. What would our great-grandmothers say to such doings?' 
(Miss B. Parkes afterwards became Madame Belloc, and the mother of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and of Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes.) 
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* Isth April 18^2. ... his declamation was against the Bill 
—^he took strong ground—cresting himself on the deplorable 
state to which a country is reduced when a measure of vital 
importance is acceded to merely from the danger of resistance 
to the popular opinion. A 5nelding to a government by the 
people for fear of the mob is a desperate remedy.' That 
there was real danger in resisting popular opinion comes out 
in various ways.^ The riot in Bristol to which Crabb Robinson 
alludes, ist November 1831, is one ‘proof that the mob are 
ready to shed blood for the Bill'; another occurs on 12th 
October of the same year, when he records that a friend of 
Mrs. Aders had been ‘ in danger of being seriously hurt on the 
balcony of her house by a large stone flung by the mob in the 
afternoon.' This was six days after the Lords had vetoed the 
Reform Bill by a majority of forty-one, when, as a result, 
‘an immense crowd' accompanied ‘the procession with the 
addresses to the King on account of the rejection by the 
Lords.' Crabb Robinson, a Whig with some imperfectly 
subdued radical leanings, was naturally in favour of reform, 
though he was very conscious of danger in the Bill as at first 
submitted, and noted that ‘on the whole the Reformers 
seemed less confident and sure of being in the right than the 
opponents of the Bill' (reminiscences, October 1831). In the 
following April ‘all classes' are ‘full of politics,' and ‘more 
distrust and anxiety prevail than were felt before' about the 
Reform Bill (diary). On the 14th, the Bill was passed by a 
small majority in the Commons. There followed the defeat 
and resignation of the ministry on 8th and 9th May, which 

'In 1817 the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a year as the result of 
the Spa Fields Riot on i6th December i8i6, to which Crabb Robinson alludes 
on loth February: ‘ I was surprised and even sorry to find that Gurney appears 
to think that High Treason was actually committed by the Spa Field Rioters. 
Gurney was one of the Assistant Counsel in the High Treason Trials of 1794 
for acts of sedition—far more serious certainly tho* without the accompani¬ 
ments of external violence.' Again, on 23rd August 1819, he writes; 'The 
news from London of the Manchester Reform Meeting and its bloody issue 
[Peterloo] interested us all, and the majority of us thought the magistrates 
highly culpable—which on my return to town I have found the general 
opinion.’ On 25th February 1820 he says; 'The papers [are] full of the 
conspiracy to murder the ministers [the Cato Street Conspiracy] by Thistle- 
wood, etc. Certainly the evidence, titio' not clear, justifies the suspicions 
entertained.* These 'signs of the times’ prove that there was cause for ‘fear 
of the mob ’ and for Coleridge’s opinion of the danger of allowing it to influence 
legislation. 
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became the *one absorbing subject/ and so we follow from 
day to day all the vicissitudes of the time. Thus, on the 13th, 

* It seemed the universal opinion, and yet I cannot believe it, 
that the Duke [of Wellington] will as Prime Minister continue 
the very measure which he protested against with so much 
fury a few days ago . . . the King has postponed till Thursday 
the answer to the address of the Commons and also of the 
City of London.’ By the next day *the old Ministry’ will 
probably ‘return to place.’ On the 17th, ‘The Whigs looked 
pleased with a dash of anxiety on their faces, but the Tories 
are in utter despair’; on the 22nd, ‘it seems that the opposi¬ 
tion to the Bill is d3nng away in the Lords, notwithstanding 
a deal of angry sparring from the more intemperate ultras. 
It is said that the Tories are as well as the Court sadly 
annoyed by the defeat and that at the very last they would 
have stood out could they have found leaders for the 
Commons,’ And so it goes on, until at last, on 7th June, he 
is able to write: ‘ This day will form an epoch in the history 
of England. The Royal assent was given to the Reform 
Bill!!!!’ 1 

In contrast with this excitement, Crabb Robinson writes, 
2ist October 1843, that at a dinner there was ‘no political 
talk ’ and none seemed to care either for or against the victory 
of the Anti-Corn Law. 

' On 3rd November 1848 Crabb Robinson upholds the further extension of 
the suffrage because ' it has at least the merit of inducing a large proportion 
of the people to give some attention to public matters, who would otherwise 
be absorbed by practices of the intensest and grossest selfishness, far exceeding 
in malignity all the evils that arise out of the present system.' A passage in 
a letter of 9th September 1830 from Thomas Robinson to his brother, at 
that time in Italy, is amusing in the surprise expressed that tradesmen 
and other potential voters have gone to the polls without any urging by their 

* betters ’—apparently from sheer interest in the matter at issue: ‘ The spirit 
which the People exhibited ... is I think worthy of notice. Less money 
has been spent by candidates, more by their constituents than was ever 
perhaps done before. You probably observed that Gooch has been turned 
out, but the remarkable circumstance is that it was effected in a great measure 
by second and third-rate tradesmen going up to vote at their oxvn expense. 
They seemed to consider it as an affair of their own and did not require to 
be goaded by the aristocracy to discharge their duty.' On the other hand, 
after the passage of the first Reform Bill, Tom Clarkson, jun*, writes: ‘Well, 
now they have got their Reform and must go on to Universal Suffrage and 
vote by Ballot. When everybody may vote, nobody will care about voting, 
and when it is not known how they vote, none but the conscientious will vote 
at all and thus good men will be got into the House.' 
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Such first-hand descriptions bring home to modem readers 
better than any later summary can do, the emotions aroused 
by events as they happened, and passage after passage in 
Crabb Robinson's records thus serves to illuminate history in 
the making. There we may pass from French revolutionary 
ardours to the reactionary period which followed in this 
country; we can read of the fears of invasion ^ and the 
consequent volunteer movement, when the most unlikely people 
found themselves marching and drilling all over the country. 
Or there are the thrilling days which followed Napoleon's 
escape from Elba and the account of the reception of the news 
of his fall at Waterloo, when ‘the illuminations were but dull 
and there were scarcely any marks of public zeal or sympathy,’ 
though Crabb Robinson himself is full of satisfaction, for, 
‘While Buonaparte threatened Europe with his all-embracing 
military despotism, I felt that all other causes of anxiety and 
fear were insignificant.’ Yet, when peace is finally proclaimed 

^ gth February 1797, 'being the day appointed for fasting and humiliation,' 
Amyot writes to Crabb Robinson: ‘We have been under some apprehension 
of receiving a visit from the Dutch fleet which has sailed from the Texel, 
probably for Dunkirk, tho' some accounts from Yarmouth have mentioned 
its return from the Texel. We are raising volunteer companies here' (i.e. 
Norwich). In October of the same year the same correspondent writes that 
the Dutch fleet is off Yarmouth after its defeat by Duncan. And again, 
6th May 1804, Thomas Robinson writes to his brother in Germany; 'I have 
before mentioned to you how much the aspect of society is altered by the 
great number of persons who have become volunteers and have accordingly 
assumed the garb of the army. Bury is appointed a brigade station, where a 
number of corps are brought together for the purpose of practising the 
manoeuvres of regiments. Fast week we had about 700 brought from different 
parts of the country. ... It is a curious circumstance that the proceedings 
of these forces are not at present provided for by Law. A Bill has been in 
Parliament some time for the purpose of legalising the whole, but owing to 
the strong opposition which has lately [been] made to the ministry, they have 
not yet been able to carry it through the House. And now that the latter 
[the ministry] is overthrown, it is thought that the plan will undergo a com¬ 
plete revolution. But the phenomenon of an opposition which, like the 
cloud mentioned by Isaiah, appeared no bigger than a man's hand, but which 
at last so rapidly grew as to becloud the whole horizon, naturally attracted 
some attention—and the probability that Fox was likely to come into power 
—made us indulge in a hope that his pacific disposition would soon have 
shown itself and that he would have put the World to Peace. Unfortunately 
nothing has been done but the destruction of the old ministry, and substituting 
a worse: for within a few hours we have learnt that Pitt is come in with his 
own party exclusively, although it is said—with what good he could do it, 
I don't know—he strongly recommended Mr. Fox [to the? {obliterated by 
seal)] King to form a part of the ministry. Many c ill out perfidy and say 
that Pitt has played the same trick he did in 1784 when he came in upon the 
back of the coalition. . . .* 
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a few months later, he notes a similar lack of popular 
enthusiasm.^ 

Crabb Robinson himself never fails to be stirred by wars and 
the rumours of war, and his diaries faithfully record all that he 
hears about the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, about European 
revolutions in 1830 and 1848 and about their repercussions. 
Italian and German refugees find their way to his home in 
Russell Square; but he mistrusts Mazzini and doubts the 
practicability of a united Italy. Towards the end of his life 
he is deeply stirred by the Civil War in America, and full of 
admiration for Lincoln’s inaugural speech—‘ how short, and how 
wise; how true and how unaffected!’ Still later, in 1866, in 
the July before his death, he is full of * the wonderful victories 
of Prussia’ and their probable ehect. ‘All this,’ he notes, 
'has been buzzing about my head,’ and it is a fact that, what¬ 
ever may be the case with most people, old age did not dim 
his interest in public affairs. 

A subject which always aroused his concern was the growth 
of the manufacturing system, and in various ways he manifests 
his sympathy with factory workers. Robert Owen’s scheme 
for educating his child employees stimulates his interest, and 
in 1821 he pays a visit to the works of ‘ the celebrated Philan¬ 
thropist* and comments upon his ‘novel experiment, an 
institution of which the leading idea is that the labourer is 
himself to be the gainer by his own labour. Most manu¬ 
facturers consider their workmen as they do their other tools 
and instruments. Provided they answer their purpose it 
matters not what becomes of them. Owen’s object is to 
shew that labourers may have every rational enjoyment even 
of literature, taste and imagination and on that principle he 
has combined with his workhouses, schools of every kind.* 
These ‘workhouses’ are ‘too large for ornament, yet their 
neatness and the exquisitely picturesque situation [near 
Lanark] prevent their being unpleasant.* 

' Doubtless this was due to the hard times which were being experienced. 
It is in May of the following year, i8i6, that Crabb Robinsdn mentions the 
five or six cases of arson in a week which were the popular protest at Bury 
against the use of thrashing-machines. ‘Besides, the want of work by the 
poor, and the diminished price of labour, have roused a dangerous spirit in 
the common people—when roused the most formidable of enemies.’ 
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Crabb Robinson is only half-convinced of the virtue of these 
schemes: 'Owen’s books, I have not read. He is an enthu¬ 
siast.* But though ‘enthusiasm’ may still connote for Crabb 
Robinson something of its eighteenth-century meaning of ‘a 
kind of mental inebriation,’ there is no doubt that he approves 
Owen’s intention, even though he quotes the verdict of his 
cicerone, that Owen’s ‘theory and general ideas are excessively 
absurd, while all his detail is excellent.’ There are numerous 
references in Crabb Robinson’s journals to prove that whether 
Owen’s schemes were or were not practicable, the writer is 
very conscious of the evils which arise from the factory system ^ 
and the mechanisation of labour. They may be inevitable; 
they are certainly to be deplored. A typical comment, made 
on a journey through France and Belgium at a much later 
period, is apropos of some overburdened women and children 
field-labourers. Deploring their monotonous and grinding 
work, he adds that the lighted windows of a factory which 
had distressed him a short time before are not the only proofs 
of cruel sweating of the workers, nor can he decide between 
the relative evil of the old and the new methods of exploitation. 

The aliveness to working-class conditions is characteristic 
of the diarist at all periods of his life, and comes out alike in 
the travels in Germany in his youth and in his later journals. 
It is stimulated also by his professional experiences, and many 
of his accounts of the cases in which he took part throw a 
lurid light on the administration of ‘justice’ and on legal 
matters. Crabb Robinson himself was in advance of the 
ordinary opinion of his time in his views on punishment for 
offences against property.* Thus he writes in 1848 to his 
friend Paynter, a police-magistrate, about an article 'm The 
Times on Prison Discipline: ‘What is the measure of the 
guilt of a poor child bred in a night-cellar, who has from 
his infancy lived only with thieves and prostitutes? ... He 
has never heard property spoken of but as something which 


^ He thinks that parents cannot be forbidden to send their children to 
factories while they are kept poor. And (February 1844), ‘the repeal of 
the Corn Laws would be a very imperfect remedy.’ 

• In more than one passage there are references to juries which refuse to 
convict in cases when the death-penalty is felt to be too severe a retribution 
of guilt. 
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gentlefolks have got and which he ought to get from them 
if he can. . . . I . . . say that whether the child be guilty or 
not, he must be stopped in his thievish habits, both for his 
own sake and the sake of society. . . . The act is culpable, 
but the guilt is to be imputed to the mass of society, which 
has not given him an education. The real criminals are the 
legislators and the magistrates who have made no provision 
for the masses. . . . Property is a creature of the law, not 
founded on any natural sense, but on the experience of its 
necessity for the well-being of society. The law of nature is 
that of Rob Roy— 

That they should take who have the power. 

And they should keep who can.* 

Years before, in 1830, the year of revolutions, he writes to 
his brother that ' The disease under which our country is now 
suffering seems more incurable than those which afflicted old 
France, and friendly as I am to reform I do not think that it 
will supply a remedy. ... I fear it must be acknowledged 
that there is another privileged order whose pretensions when 
set up in battle-array against the unprivileged, present a more 
alarming subject of contest than any of those disposed of by 
the late political revolutions. ... I mean the class of the 
rich, the people who have property opposed to those who have 
none. This great insoluble practical problem . . . will in 
future ages be sufficient to occupy the practical statesmen and 
popular philosophers of the day.' 



CHAPTER IX 

CONTEMPORARY TASTE IN LITERATURE 

The so-called Gothic revival in the eighteenth century and its 
influence on taste, whether in relation to poetry, to painting, 
to scenery, or to gardening, is a subject which receives much 
attention in histories of literature. Crabb Robinson grew up 
at the period when this influence was most felt by young 
people, and in his early journals and correspondence his 
remarks about scenery and his interest in ‘ romantic' prospects 
are redolent of Gothicism and of tales of terror and wonder. 
He shares their delight in dark forests, awe-inspiring scenes, 
and places which call out for a murder, ‘awful caves beneath 
the promontories, the marvellous castle ... fit scene for a 
tale by Mrs. Radchffe' (extract from his description of the 
Giant's Causeway, 28th November 1826). Long before, in 
1799, his earliest pleasure excursion is to Stonehenge, when 
he has ‘all the enjoyment that was to be derived from so 
novel and so sublime a scene’: medieval castles, whether in 
England or Germany, impress him as being venerable and 
awe-inspiring; from ‘an artistic point of view' even Fountains 
Abbey would be more significant if it were ‘more ruined’ 
(1845),^ while cathedrals stand as visible testimony to the 
romantic and passionate devotion of past ages. It is notice¬ 
able that, like his contemporaries, he prefers English Gothic 
to French baroque or to the Italian. Thus, whereas ‘barbaric 
pomp’ characterises S. Marco—^his only remark about it in 
the reminiscences—^he is always ready to be impressed by an 
'eflect produced by . . . pinnacles on the roof’ of Milan, or 
by the richness of Notre Dame, or of ‘ the glorious cathedral ’ 
of Lincoln, or by the ‘perfect’ 'remains of the centre arches’ 
of the ruins of Calder Abbey, while the beauty of the choir at 
Hereford is almost enough to convert him to ‘ popish ceremony.’ 

Crabb Robinson’s genuine enjoyment of the beauties of 

' In 1799 Crabb Robinson has nothing more appreciative to say of Chester 
than that he 'found only dark, dirty streets, and old houses,* and of the 
'rows’ that they are 'dark and ugly, and all the streets being very old, they 
have an unpleasant appearance.* 

X 3 » 
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nature is, even in later life, to a considerable extent influenced 
by the 'romantic* taste of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century which first turned his ideas in a certain direction. 
In 1821 he can still write that ‘The union of elaborate works 
of art and of mighty and strange forms of nature is to me 
peculiarly interesting. . . . Wordsworth, and I believe the 
majority of men of taste, think that the intermingling of art 
destroys the effect of natural scenery. I think otherwise.' 
And to the end of his life he is apt to journey ‘in search of the 
picturesque,' though we may notice a gradual development 
of his appreciation for nature unadorned—such things, for ex¬ 
ample, as the shapes of moving clouds and the shadows cast by 
them, or the forms of trees—as well as for her rarer beauties. 

As a young man, the discussion of aesthetics interests him 
as well as his betters, and as early as 1795 he and his friend 
Amyot engage in a lively interchange of opinion about such 
matters as the meaning of beauty. Crabb Robinson recom¬ 
mends Alison On Taste; Amyot quotes Burke On the Sublime 
and Beautiful as more convincing, and in reply to Crabb 
Robinson's statement that ‘beauty cannot be inherent' since 
‘the opinions of men differ widely concerning its existence,' 
he adds the historically illuminating remark that he ‘never 
denied' that some people prefer ‘the zigzag contortions of 
Dutch gardening to the noble irregularity of the modem 
style'—a phrase that conjures up visions of the work of 
Capability Brown, Uvedale Price, and the landscape gar¬ 
deners. In the same letter (22nd June 1795) Amyot inquires 
whether Crabb Robinson intends to study poetry ‘ scien¬ 
tifically,' and in that case recommends him to read the * modern 
critics, the most amusing of whom is Dr. Warton'; he is not 
so profound as Dr, Johnson, but then in poetical matters 
Johnson's opinion must be taken with caution. ‘His fancy 
had not a wide range and his judgment was severe. If Pope's 
maxim be true: 

Let such teach others who themselves excel. 

And censure freely, who have written well, ^ 

you may give credit to the opinions of Dr. Beattie who is 
among the most elegant of modem poets.' 

A few years later and Crabb Robinson is full of enthusiasm 
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about the Preface to Lyrical Ballads which he reads in Germany, 
when his mind has already quickened by contact with Kantian 
philosophy and theories of aesthetics and metaphysics derived 
from the Schlegels, and Schelling and Fichte. His letters to 
his brother contain many attempts to elucidate his own 
gropings after enlightenment, and if, as he says, not neces¬ 
sarily with truth, the transcendental philosophers were beyond 
him, yet there is no doubt of the stimulus he derived from 
study of their writings and of the change of outlook which it 
produced. At the same time, the contact with the great 
writers of the Weimar circle, and his admiration for their 
works, produced a new power of appreciation and critical 
judgment. Like Thomas Robinson, we may tire of Crabb 
Robinson's praise of German hexameters and of his attempts 
at English renderings. We cannot question the enlargement 
of his own understanding of poetic form and expression that 
came from these exercises. 

Throughout his life an omnivorous reader, Crabb Robinson's 
choice of books is representative of the educated taste of his 
period, and it would be possible to trace the trends of opinion 
in literature in the first half of the nineteenth century by a 
careful study of his notes on his reading—with the proviso, 
always, that he was usually somewhat in advance of the age, 
and that his opinions were those of a man of judgment and 
discrimination, who neither accepted nor rejected at the behest 
of fashion or of the critics. Naturally his friendships with 
Lamb and with Wordsworth and Coleridge stimulated and to 
some extent moulded his taste, but they never dominated it 
—^partly no doubt because the intimacies were formed when 
he was already mature and had had the advantage of the 
self-discipline and inspiration which he had derived from his 
stay in Germany and his wide knowledge of a second literature 
and language. Crabb Robinson, as we have seen, never 
ceased to regret that he had missed the benefits of a severe 
classical training, but it is certain that, while he was in no 
sense an exact scholar, he had read widely and with enjo5mient, 
in both Latin and Greek; ^ and that, later on, he added to 

^ Many of his translations and other exercises, as well as lists of classics 
he read, are still extant. 
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these many of the chief works—^poetry, drama, fiction, criti¬ 
cism and philosophy—in French, Italian, and Spanish, as well 
as German and English. To his reading he brought the 'spirit 
and judgment, equal or superior,’ which enabled him to temper 
his book-learning with his knowledge of men and of affairs. 
Nor, it must be remembered, did his provincial, middle-class, 
dissenting upbringing imply in his case ignorance, even in his 
youth, of what was going on in English letters. That in 1782, 
when he was a child of seven, he earned sixpence for learning 
John Gilpin by heart is but a first example. He never lost 
his youthful admiration for Pope, and, in 1843, he wrote to 
Quillinan: ‘Before I had heard of the Lyrical Ballads, which 
caused a little revolution in my taste for poetry, there were 
four poems which I used to read incessantly; I cannot say 
which I then read the oftenest or loved the most. They are 
of a very different kind, and I mention them to show that my 
taste was wide. They were The Rape of the Lock, Comus, The 
Castle of Indolence and The Traveller. Next to these were all 
the ethic epistles of Pope; and, with respect to these, they were 
so familiar to me, that I never for years looked into them— 
I seemed to know them by heart. I ought, perhaps, to be 
ashamed to confess that at that period I was much better 
acquainted with the Rambler than the Spectator.* 

The habit of literary discussion in correspondence indicated 
by this extract is apparently common to Crabb Robinson and 
to all his acquaintance, so that one is able to get a good idea 
of the books and poems that were in vogue in different parts 
of the country and in different types of society. Sometimes 
these expressions of opinion are unexpected, as for instance 
when, in 1801, Anthony Robinson (no relation of Crabb 
Robinson, but a valued friend)—^an intelligent man with literary 
and philosophical tastes—writes that: ‘Of our poets, I enter 
Milton, Shakespeare, Richardson, Gray, and Darwin, to dispute 
place and honour with whatever Germany has produced or 
now boasts.’ The inclusion of the name of Richardson has 
already been explained. The ‘ author of Clarissa is a wonderful 
poet, tho’ not in measured lines/ The letter goes on to record 
that ‘Darwin has produced another grand poem; his is the 
grand style. . . . His subject is the progress of human beings 
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from the savage state to that of sciences and refinement.* 
This amazing estimate of the achievement of Erasmus Darwin, 
even by one who had * read but little' of the poem which was 
to be published in the following spring, is perhaps an unfair 
instance of the critical quality of Crabb Robinson’s corre¬ 
spondents. His brother is more level-headed than Anthony, 
but probably rather less representative of popular opinion on 
literary subjects. In 1803 Thomas Robinson, the tanner, 
regrets his inability to feel ‘enthusiasm’ for discussions on 
‘the nature of poetry,’ but immediately after, in the same 
letter, his description of his pleasure in reading Cowper and his 
criticism of what he has read, prove that he is well acquainted 
with the poetry of the age. He considers Cowper ‘amazingly 
inferior in harmony and beauty to Pope, yet I think my 
attention was kept longer alive than I should have been by 
reading the latter.’ Some time before, 23rd March 1800, 
Crabb Robinson had written to him about ‘the work of the 
Suffolk ploughboy who has immortalised our country—I hope 
you know immediately what I refer to. The Farmer's Boy is 
one of those sterling classical productions that add to the 
permanent stock of national literature,’ an ‘exquisite’ model of 
descriptive poetry. He proceeds to eulogise the description 
of the mad girl in Bloomfield’s poem as comparable with 
Gray’s Elegy, Dyer’s Grongar Hill, Milton’s II Penseroso, and 
Collins’s Ode to Evening, and thinks it superior to Cowper’s 
picture of Crazy Kate, ‘ beautiful as [that] is.’ Crabb Robinson 
is ‘particularly struck’ by the writer’s 'profound knowledge of 
human feelings, and the felicity with which he has expressed 
them though obscure and unfriendly to poetic illustration.* 
The writer may already be influenced by Wordsworth and his 
theories, but what is of moment here is his assumption that 
his brother will follow his remarks with the interest bom of 
knowledge. Thomas Robinson was evidently a well-read man, 
and one who, like his brother, read with discrimination and the 
exercise of his own taste. We find, for example, a remark in 
one of the younger man’s letters, i6th November 1799, which 
shows that Thomas ‘had read without pleasure Mrs. Raddifle* 
—^a sign of an independence which is unexpected at that date, 
and which is certainly not shared by Crabb Robinson, who fell 
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for a time completely imder her sway. Indeed, as late as 
1815, when he is reading Waverley for the first time, he can 
write that ‘ the author’s sense of the romantic and picturesque 
in nature is not so delicate, or his execution so powerful as 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s . . . but,’ he adds, incontrovertibly, *his 
paintings of men and manners are more valuable.’ Years 
after, in 1829, when he re-reads the book that had once 
attracted him so strongly, his attitude has changed, and the 
difference marks an alteration of taste which is general, not 
peculiar to himself. He can still write: ‘this romance, even 
now, is capable of diverting my attention from objects that 
would seem to be irresistible in their demands,' but he adds: 
‘after all, the interest is merely that of the worry of finding 
out a riddle. The poetry and much of the descriptions I 
skipped. Yet thirty years ago these were much admired.’ 
The earlier point of view is well represented by Mrs. Pattisson 
of Witham, a person of much less culture and intelligence than 
Thomas Robinson. She appears soon to have formed the 
habit of enlisting Crabb Robinson’s help in procuring her the 
novels which were not easily obtainable in her own village, 
where a book club was not yet in being. On 21st November 
1794, she asks him to get for her at the Colchester circulating 
library, Charlotte Smith's Old Manor House) failing that, The 
Banished Man, rather than The Wanderings of Warwick, both 
by the same writer. She adds, fearful for her intellectual 
reputation, ‘that she does not, by her earnestness to see Mrs. 
Smith’s Novels, desire to be supposed to give her full assent 

and consent to all Mrs. S-'s sentiments, but can read her 

publications . . . without approving all, though she admires 
much.’ ^ On 19th December she thanks the young man for the 
selection of books he has sent her. Zeluco [by Dr. John Moore] 
and Man as He Is [by Robert Bage] she had seen before, but 
read again with ‘renewed pleasure,’ and is glad ‘Mr. Holcroft 
[who, she wrongly supposes, is the author of the latter] has 
not committed the mistake of drawing man as he ought to 
be, and so putting many people out of humour with themselves. 
The authoress of The Romance of the Forest [Mrs. Radcliffe] 

^ The underlining is an example of another fashion that is obsolete or 
obsolescent even among unintelligently emphatic female letter-writers. 
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has the power of terrifying in a high degree and her poetry is 
pleasing/ She then proceeds to ask for the following books, 

' as they may be to be catched, for that seems to be the case at 
a circulating library and . . . only to be done by having a 
friend on the spot *: The Old Manor House [C. Smith]; Ethelinda, 
or The Recluse of the Lake; The Mysteries of Udolpho [Mrs. 
Radcliffe]; Anna St. Ives [Holcroft]; Herman of Unna f Woman 
as She Should Be ; Rosina [comic opera by Frances Moore, later 
Mrs. Brooke, 1783]; Elvira [tragedy by David Mallet, 1763] J 
and Julia de Gramont [two-volume novel by Cassandra, Lady 
Hawke, 1788]. 

Four years later (5th December 1798) her husband, William 
Pattisson, has been reading Columnella, the Distressed Anchorite, 
by Richard Graves, author oi The Spiritual Quixote. ‘It is 
lightly written,* he thinks, and, though it is an old book, 
Crabb Robinson will easily procure it at a circulating library. 
Pattisson*s comment on the Arabian Nights,^ in the same 
letter, comes on the modern reader as something of a shock. 
The Entertainments, he says, have given him ‘considerable 
information lately concerning Asiatic manners, but the stories 
are in themselves so extravagant as to cease to amuse me. In 
short it appears as though their women in general were pros¬ 
titutes and their men merely sensual by nature. They are 
probably the best pictures extant of Eastern customs.' 

Mrs. Radcliffe, Maturin, ‘ Monk' Lewis, Mrs. Smith, Holcroft, 
Bage and Godwin, Mrs. Inchbald,® Thomas Day, and the 

‘ The full title is: Herman of Unna, a series of adventures in the 15th century 
in which the proceedings of the Secret Tribunal under the Emperors Winceslaus 
and Sigismond are delineated. The book was written (in German) by Kramer, 
and translated into English in X794. 

*The exact date of the first English translation (six volumes) from the 
seventeenth-century French version of Antoine Galland is reputed unknown, 
but was between 1704 and 1712 (M. P. Conant, The Oriental Tale in England, 
p. 269; 1908). The second English edition appeared in 1712. and an edition, 
called ^e fourteenth, in 1778 (the four-volume edition to which Wordsworth 
refers in The Prelude, Book V: ‘I learnt . . . that there were four large 
volumes ’). Another was published in 1786, and yet another in 1798, enlarg^ 
from the French, and proving the supplementary tales by Chavis to be a 
forgery. Arabian Tales, a continuation of the Arabian Nights, a translation 
from the French of Chavis and Carotte, appeared in English in 1792. Lane's 
translation dates from 1840-1. 

• In 1829 Crabb Robinson describes Nature and .drf as 'a very painful but 
also a very good novel.’ In 1862 he says that its reputation 'illustrates the 
change of taste. I admired it sixty years ago—now I almost ofiended a 
sober family of ladies by lending it.' 
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other novelists influenced by Rousseau and by revolutionary 
theorists, were to give way in the second decade of the century 
to their betters. Crabb Robinson is among the earliest to 
recognize the new era inaugurated by the Great Unknown, 
and he punctually records the appearance of the various 
Waverley Novels, which he reads and usually estimates at 
their worth. The writer of Waverley,^ he thinks, 'has united 
to the ordinary qualities of works of prose fiction, excellencies 
of an unusual kind,’ and 'there is more than the usual portion 
of good sense in this book.’ Dalgetty, 'a glorious exhibition 
of a most inglorious personage,’ is 'the only finished character’ 
in The Legend of Montrose ^ 'by no means one of the great works 
of the author.’ Guy Mannering is a work 'of higher interest 
than Waverley,' the 'comic painting being excellent,’ while, 
rather surprisingly, ‘There are scenes of terror hardly inferior 
to Mrs. Radcliffe’s.’ (The date of this comment is September 
1815.) Ivanhoe {21st January 1820) is much less interesting 
than the Scottish romance, Rebecca being the only fine char¬ 
acter, while Robin Hood is degraded into a sturdy vagrant. 
Less discerning is the opinion (^rd March 1821) that Kenilworth 
is one of the best of the author’s works. In Quentin Durward 
he admires the character of King Louis. 

With Scott’s novels in his mind as a criterion it is not very 
astonishing that Barrett’s Heroine is dismissed by the diarist 
{31st March 1816) as ‘very paltry in all respects,’ ‘a very poor 
application of the satire of Don Quixote to the sentimental 
and poetical romances of the last and present age.’ 

In later days Crabb Robinson is equally ready to welcome 
the great Victorian novelists and to distinguish between the 
worth of their work and the weaknesses of some of their 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries. For example, 
'Ainsworth is another of these popular writers whose vices 
are the source of their sad celebrity. Worse novels in most 
senses cannot be conceived than Jack Sheppard, [etc.]—having 
all the faults of Dickens with very little of his genius’ {i^th 
September 1844). Crabb Robinson objects particularly to 

' In 1837, he re-reads it and is more enthusiastic. Though he skips the 
descriptions, he thinks it ' an excellent book altogether, ’' the narrative better 
than' the characterisation. 

L 
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the sensationalism of Ainsworth, and to his exaltation of a 
picaresque hero. Fenimore Cooper does not attract him 
because ‘to an English reader the improbability of the inci¬ 
dents [in The Pilot. He is writing in 1836] is offensive.' 
And even Landor’s praise of G. P. R. James as ‘the equal of 
Walter Scott,’ only wrings from Crabb Robinson the half¬ 
hearted praise that ‘ He certainly is one of the best of Scott’s 
disciples as a maker of historical novels and he has contrived 
to deviate less from history than his competitors. . . . James 
is a scholar and a good historian, but I know not that I shall 
read more of his books.’ Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson) 
‘ shows power of observation and is sensible where she does not 
strive to be wise ’; Galt’s Annals of the Parish is ‘well-executed,’ 
interesting as a historical document of social changes, and, 
above all, as giving a true picture of Scottish life in a country 
village. Similarly, Rah and his Friends is ‘delightful,’ and 
Crabb Robinson re-reads it with pleasure. 

With Kingsley’s novels the diarist struggles not very suc¬ 
cessfully, recording in turn of both Westward Ho! (1858) and 
Two Years Ago (1859) if 1 ^‘ss to his taste than any other 
works by this writer: nor had he been enthusiastic about 
Hypatia. In 1856, on the other hand, he already recognizes 
Wilkie Collins as ‘a promising and powerful writci* of fiction,’ 
while The Woman in White (i860) ‘establishes the author at 
once as a first-rate novelist.’ In the same year he greets 
John Halifax, Gentleman as ‘a capital novel, but without 
unity,’ and he has a word of praise for Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
though apparently he does not rate it higher than The Crofton 
Boys (by H. Martineau), in which, rather surprisingly, he 
thinks the schoolboys' talk entirely true to life. But he is 
prejudiced in favour of all Miss Martineau's stories, especially 
admiring those intended, like this, for young people. Perhaps 
it is as much the absence of what he calls ‘religious cant’ as 
her narrative power which appeals to him, but his praise of 
her Feats on the Fjord and her ‘ Sanitary Tales ’ ^ is in marked 
contrast to his boredom when he reads, say. The Heir of Red- 

^ Presumably the Illustrations of Political Economy and Forest and Game 
Law Tales. Crabb Robinson repeatedly uses the generic terra ‘Sanitary 
Tales,' but this title does not occur in the list of her works in the B.M. 
Catalogue. 
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cJyffe. This book is ‘of great repute with Good people/ but 
it is not to his taste, and he will ‘ scarcely venture on another 
of Miss Yonge’s novels/ Crabb Robinson has something 
stronger than dislike for any book the moral trend of which 
he considers doubtful: for example, he condemns George 
Sand, though she extorts his unwilling admiration. He can 
stand and even enjoy an amount of preaching which to-day 
would be found intolerable,^ but his taste is too sound to 
permit him to accept a mere sermon in the guise of fiction, 
whether this be intended for juvenile or for adult consumption. 
Thus he refuses to read The Wide Wide World in spite of the 
praise generally accorded it, and though he thinks Peg Woffing¬ 
ton (Charles Reade) a capital story, he finds that ‘it has too 
much religious cant ’ in it. The one exception to his condemna¬ 
tion of pure didacticism in novel-form is when he reads any 
book dealing with the evils of slavery. Not merely Uncle 
Toms Cabin, but also Mrs. Stowe’s Dred, a much inferior book, 
come in for a most unfair share of appreciation. For once his 
principles overpower his judgment and he is incapable of an 
unbiased opinion. 

This is in marked contrast to his attitude to Mary Barton, 
which, though ‘good and edifying and honourable to Mrs. 
Gaskell who wrote it,' is dismissed with the remark that ‘the 
moral tendency is far better than the artistic merit,' and that 
it is unrelieved by any touch of imagination. One wishes 
that he had been acquainted with Cranford, which he would 
certainly have appreciated, but he seems to have missed 
it, to his own loss and to ours. Ruth he considers a great 
improvement on Mary Barton. ‘Indeed,' he writes to his 
brother [12th February iSy^), it is ‘one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful specimens of moral painting, treating a most delicate 
and difficult subject with unsurpassable refinement.' 

The novels of Miss Manning, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Edgeworth,® 
Wendell Holmes (whose Elsie Venner ‘ is not to my taste'), Haw¬ 
thorne {The Scarlet Letter is ‘an admirable piece of portrait- 

^ To his credit be it noted that he thought Self Help, by S. Smiles, ‘a 
paltry book.' 

* Her Helen (ist October 1842) ‘is full of excellent sense, utilitarian sense, 
not of the very highest quality, but very good indeed of its kind. . . . The 
moral ... is rather too prosaically and pulpittically propounded.’ 
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painting*) are all commented on in turn, as are very many 
books of more ephemeral interest. As late as 1864, when 
near his ninetieth birthday, Crabb Robinson reproached him¬ 
self because he * could not recover from [his] reading mania,' 
so it may be supposed that he did not allow much to escape 
his notice in his more receptive years. Soon after making 
the above complaint, there is an entry in his diary apropos 
of Pendennis which summarises pretty accurately his opinion 
of the relative attraction of Dickens and Thackeray. ‘There 
is a free and easy fun in [Dickens] which gives [him] a gaiety 
I do not find in Thackeray. There is however more of depth, 
more of design in Thackeray.' And then: ‘I like Pendennis diS 
little as ever, though I admire it more.' ‘It is more clever 
than pleasant.’ One gathers that this represents his general 
attitude to the two greatest Victorian novelists. ‘Thackeray 
has great skill in the representation of entirely selfish and 
worthless characters'; ‘Becky Sharp is a gem from the 
beginning,' but ‘odious morally.' Crabb Robinson finds it 
depressing to stay too long in vanity fair,^ and though he 
recognises Thackeray's genius and reads his books, he is 
happier in the company of Dickens. But here again he dis¬ 
tinguishes. Thus (H. C. R. to T. R., joth April 1842) Bleak 
House ‘begins well, and like his former tales will probably 
exhibit great ability in painting scenes, without the like faculty 
of connecting these scenes into one great act.’ He cannot 
‘ comprehend the praise given to' Great Expectations, for 
example; it is ‘one of the least agreeable of his books,' while 
Hard Times is ‘by no means one of the best.' On the other 
hand, David Copper field is ‘ superior in truth to most of Dickens's 
novels and less extravagant in its incidents.' As for Barnahy 
Rudge —a much earlier work—^he decides when he has finished 
all of it ‘yet published' {§th August 1841), *I will read no 
more till the story is finished. ... I will not expose myself 
to further anxieties.' That is the proper spirit, and speaks of 
his unmistakable delight in the great delineator of the ‘char¬ 
acters' which always charmed Crabb Robinson whether in 


' He likes Esmond better than Vanity Fair, since ‘it does not exhibit in 
dimroportion all the parties honteuses of our mixed nature.* Crabb Robinson 
to Thomas Robinson, aoth November iSgs, 
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real life or in literature. It is for her delineation of these that 
he admires George Eliot. Maggie’s aunts in The Mill on the 
Floss resemble the creations of Jane Austen, and are ’exqui¬ 
sitely drawn,’ though nothing in the book quite comes up to 
Mrs. Poyser, and Silas Marner is ’perhaps George Eliot’s best 
novel.’ So, too, when he criticises Barchester Towers, or The 
Bertrams, or The Warden: the comic scenes are excellent, and 
show Trollope at his best. In Villette, again, ‘a book of very 
superior ability,’ but ’an uncomfortable book,’ it is in the 
’character sketches’ that the author excels; but there is ’too 
much preaching.’ Four years earlier, in 1849, had ’sat 
up till one, reading Jane Eyre* which gave him ’very great 
pleasure indeed; it is an extraordinary work.’ To his credit 
be it said, that he found nothing to justify the verdict that it 
was ‘a wicked book.’ 

It is not only in novel-reading that Crabb Robinson keeps 
abreast of all that is published. He comments, for example, 
on the historians, Froude, Maitland, and Macaulay, as their 
works appear, and usually with just appreciation. He reads 
Carlyle and refuses to be put off by Wordsworth’s dislike for 
his style. He enjoys the French Revolution and rightly 
estimates the worth of Sartor Resartus. Though he dislikes 
much in the man,^ and at one period is estranged from him, it 
is he who helps Carlyle in the selection of German novels to 
be translated, the letters asking for his advice being carefully 
preserved,® Later on, he welcomes the early work of Ruskin 
and endeavours to understand his opinions about the Pre- 
Raphaelites as well as to fathom how Venetian architecture 
can justly be said to typify decadence of morals. The Two 
Paths arouses his admiration, and he is duly impressed by the 
author himself. 

In poetry, too, his love and reverence for Wordsworth do 
not prevent him from reading everything else that appears, 

^ Carlyle’s opinion of Crabb Robinson is expressed in a letter to Alexander 
Carlyle, 14th Dec. 1824: T have found one or two strange mortals, whom 1 
sometimes stare to see myself beside. There is Crabb Robinson, an old 
Templar (Advocate dwelling in the Temple) who gives me coffee and Sally 
Lunns, (a sort of buttered roll) and German books, and talk by the gallon in 
a minute. His windows look into—Alsatia.’ Carlyle*s Early Letters, p. 288. 

*Vide Carlyle in the Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, by Edith J. Morley, London Mercury, April 1922, pp. 607-18. 
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and he is seldom at fault in estimating its value. Thus, while 
he is avowedly not able to appreciate Blake’s ' designs,’ ^ he 
ventures to rank his lyrics with those of Shakespeare. As 
is well-known, he was among the first, if not the earliest, to 
discover Blake’s poetic genius and he was justly proud of his 
share in obtaining public recognition for it. 

Byron's poetry Crabb Robinson fails altogether to appreciate, 
partly, no doubt, because of his prejudice against the man, and 
partly also because he judges him chiefly by his tales in verse 
and by his dramas. But he obstinately refuses sufficiently to 
admire the Vision of Judgment in spite of Goethe’s praise, and 
the subject-matter of Don Juan, and particularly its picture 
of London society in the time of the Regency, suffice to distort 
his view of its achievement. 

In December 1820 he is already reading Hyperion to his 
friends and considers it 'of great promise.’ ‘There are,’ he 
says, ‘a force, wildness, and originality in the works of this 
young poet . . . which promise to place him at the head of 
the next generation of poets,’ and he notes that Lamb puts 
Keats ‘next to Wordsworth.’ 

Crabb Robinson did not much like Shelley personally on 
the one occasion when he met him at Godwin’s house, finding 
him self-assertive in conversation. But as a poet he placed 
him very high indeed, thinking justly that he would be among 
the glories of English literature.* 

Later on, the diarist went to see Colomhe's Birthday, when 
Macready acted the chief part, but Crabb Robinson could 
make nothing of it. His other references to Browning’s writings 
are slight and inappreciative, while of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh he says emphatically that he ‘cannot take to it’ 

^ In 1830 ho refused to buy a couple offered to him for £$, because he 
thought the price too high. 

■Diary, loth January 1836. 'I read at night and in the morning the notes 
to Shelley’s Queen Mab, as well as here and there bits of his poetry. His 
atheism is very repulsive but the God he denies seems to be after all but the 
God of the superstitious. I suspect that he has been guilty of this fault of 
which I find I have all my life been guilty, tho’ not to his extent—inferring 
that there can be no truth behind the palpable falsehoods propounded to 
him. He draws in one of his notes a picture of Christianity, or rather he sums 
up the Christian doctrine and in such a way that perhaps Wordsworth would 
say: "This I disbelieve as much as Shelley, but that is only the caricature 
and burlesque of Christianity." And yet this is the Christianity most men 
believe.—As poetry there is much very delightful in Shelley.’ 
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References to Tennyson are more frequent, more apprecia¬ 
tive, and, on the whole, discriminating. Thus, while he 
considers the Idylls of the King contains ‘beautiful passages,' 
he adds that not one of them is ‘as pleasing as the Morte 
d'Arthur in an earlier volume.’ On the other hand, he dis¬ 
misses Maud as a ‘disagreeable poem’ with ‘spasmodic 
brilliance.’ But already in 1845 he had written of Tennyson 
as ‘by far the most eminent of the young poets. His poems 
are full of genius.’ According to Crabb Robinson, however, 
they are also ‘enigmatical’ and ‘many of his most celebrated 
pieces are really poetic riddles.’ Thus, while he enjoys and 
admires In Memoriam (which he prefers to Adonais), he finds 
it very hard to understand. 

With Matthew Arnold, Crabb Robinson was familiar from 
his boyhood, but on the whole he liked him less than his 
brothers and sisters and very much less than his parents, 
though, on at least one occasion, a meeting with him at the 
Athenaeum is mentioned as productive of pleasant conversa¬ 
tion. His poetry does not receive adequate notice,^ but the 
last entry in the diary refers appreciatively to his Essay on 
the Function of Criticism : ‘ He thinks of Germany as he ought, 
and of Goethe with high admiration. On this point I can 

possibly give him assistance, which he will gladly-’ But 

here the pen falls from his hand and the untiring diarist has 
written his last comment on men and books. On the other 
hand, Arnold’s friend, Clough, is a favourite of Crabb Robin¬ 
son; his poems ‘afforded [him] great pleasure,’ and even 
though the hexameters of The Bothie are adversely criticised, 
he considers that there is much in the poetry to be admired. 

Of minor versifiers, Crabb Robinson knew and liked 
Monckton Milnes, but he did not agree with Landor’s wild 
assertion, made in 1838, that he was the greatest poet then 
living in England. The Ingoldsby Legends Crabb Robinson 
failed adequately to appreciate, apparently because Barham 
‘makes fun of horrors.’ But in verse and style he is Tar 
superior’ to ‘Peter Pindar,’ who served as his*model. Miss 

^ In 1855, however, there is an entry in the diary praising Balder Dead and 
the poem ‘comparing Wordsworth, Goethe, and Byron,’ i.e. Memorial Verses, 
1850. 
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Procter’s lyrics Crabb Robinson found 'so monotonous as to 
be wearisome’; and this comment is followed by the incon¬ 
trovertible statement that in this respect there is a 'great 
difference between them and the masterpieces of the Golden 
Treasury* (i86i). He admired Rejected Addresses, considered 
James Montgomery’s poems as being Wordsworth-and-water, 
and in general appraised justly almost every poet and rhymester 
of the day. Indeed, he read almost everything that appeared, 
verse and prose, was an indefatigable student of the reviews 
and quarterlies and weeklies, while The Times is described as 
being as necessary to him as his daily meals. The Saturday 
Review and the Athenceum were his favourite literary papers, 
but he read regularly, contributed articles, and subscribed to 
many of the .solid Nonconformist journals, and, except when 
in company, and not always then, was seldom without some 
printed matter in his hand. He read when he took his long 
walks in town and country, read on stage-coaches and in the 
railway, at meals and in bed, and he was always pleased to 
discuss books and articles either with his friends or with 
chance acquaintances. When an audience failed him, he 
wrote down his opinions in his diary or letters, so that these 
serve to enlighten the reader about what caused a stir in 
literary circles for three-quarters of a century. Crabb Robinson 
frequently reproached himself for spending undue time over 
worthless books and essays. Modern students, however, owe 
him much for the detailed critical comments which enable 
them to visualise the siiccessive literary fashions of his long 
life. No later historian can have the same first-hand know¬ 
ledge of how writers struck their contemporaries and of what 
appeared of importance in its own day.^ 

^ Who, for example, can nowadays adequately reply to H. Martineau's 
query (in a letter to Crabb Robinson, nth May 184^ : ' Do you know anything 
of the Lady Georgina Fullerton, whose first novel Moxon sends me, Ellen 
Middleton ? She must be a wonderful creature. The book is full of power 
and promise?’ If she really possessed ‘genius of a high order,' as Miss Mar- 
tineau supposed, Lady Georgina must have failed to fulfil herself; though 
she has a long list of titles to her credit, these are unfamiliar to the modem 
reader. But it is pleasant to hear of the first impression she made on a 
fellow-writer. 



CHAPTER X 


CRABB ROBINSON AND SOME FRIENDS HE MADE 
ON HIS TRAVELS 

Almost without exception during the Long Vacation while he 
was a barrister, and in most subsequent years, Crabb Robinson 
made a lengthy tour either in the British Isles or on the Con¬ 
tinent, while, immediately after his retirement, he spent two 
years and three months (June 1829 to October 1831) in Ger¬ 
many and in Italy. Like Dr. Syntax, he travelled in search 
of the picturesque, and neglected neither fine scenery, nor 
buildings, nor pictures and museums, but he was equally 
interested in national habits, in people, and in things. His 
scrupulously kept travel-journals, for the most part, avoid 
lengthy descriptions which, as he says, would only rival 
without equalling those to be found in guide-books. But his 
detailed accounts of his own doings and of the people he met 
are often full of interest. As may be supposed, he managed 
to get into contact with most of the outstanding men and 
women in the places he visited, and with many of them he 
formed enduring acquaintanceship. Thus, in course of time, 
he had ties in many different countries, and he knew France, 
Italy, Holland, and Belgium, as well as Germany, Spain, and 
Scandinavia, much more intimately than is usually the case 
with the chance traveller, especially when he is an Englishman. 
For Crabb Robinson had no British contempt for foreigners 
and their ways: he set out to discover and understand foreign 
modes and manners; he laboriously acquired and conversed 
and read in foreign languages; he possessed in an unusual 
degree the faculty of getting into conversation with strangers, 
and even when he unwillingly set out alone on a journey, he 
was seldom long before he picked up a companion of one sort 
or another. He preferred intelligent and conversable folk: if 
he could not find them, he made do with any one handy—a 
peasant or a workman, an innkeeper or a serving-maid—and 
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from each and all he extracted whatever there might be of 
information or amusement. Nor, in his early days, was he 
eclectic in his halting-places, so that he got into touch with 
all ranks in their normal surroundings and often acquired 
knowledge both extensive and peculiar. Moreover, he kept 
careful accounts of his expenses, and the curious may learn 
from his note-books and diaries exactly what he spent on 
coach-fares, tips, and inns, or theatres—which he frequented 
wherever he went—clothes, drinks, cobbling, watch-glasses, 
books, and every sort of outlay. 

It is obviously out of the question to name or describe all 
even of the more important acquaintances whom Crabb 
Robinson met on his travels. A few of them must serve as 
representative of the rest. Thus, when he went to Paris in 
September 1814, after the first fall of Napoleon, he was lucky 
in finding his friends the Clarksons there before him. Through 
them he was introduced to *the celebrated ex-bishop of Blois, 
Gr^goire,* leader of the ‘Amis des Noirs,‘ whose acquaintance 
he kept up for many years. ‘ G. tho’ as full of zeal as Clarkson 
for the African cause, was not as full of hope.' A little later 
Crabb Robinson met for the first time Helen Maria Williams, 
who had settled in France at the beginning of the Revolution 
and had adopted and suffered for the French cause, Robespierre 
having imprisoned her for some time in the Temple. She 
wrote various books on the state of France, a novel, Julia, and 
some poems. The acquaintance with Crabb Robinson blos¬ 
somed into something like friendship, and he usually visited 
her when he went to Paris, and on at least one occasion secured 
a publisher for one of her works (Letters on the State of Politics 
in France, i 8 ig). The venture was not a financial success, 
either for the writer or for the publisher. 

The very day he first met Miss Williams, he was also intro¬ 
duced to David, the painter, and at his house saw an exhibition 
of pictures. Three or four days later he fell in with Talley¬ 
rand, and on the loth was for the first time in the company 
of La Fayette, of all the revolutionary leaders the one of whom 
he thought most favourably, ‘by no means one of the ablest 
or greatest, but I believe, in intention at least, one of the best/ 
Crabb Robinson was gratified in his desire to obtain La 
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Fayette's personal opinion of Napoleon and to discover that 
he had never been reconciled with him, in spite of current 
rumours to that effect. 

The Irish tour in 1826 was another which was productive 
of interesting introductions. Chief of these was to Daniel 
O’Connell, whom he first met at the law court in Cork, when 
Crabb Robinson ‘could not help putting in a word’ about a 
legal point that was under discussion. ‘From that moment 
commenced a series of civilities which altogether modified the 
course’ of his journey, and enabled him to see aspects of 
Irish life not usually visible to an Englishman whose religious 
outlook was entirely opposed to that of his hosts, though he 
fully sympathised with the Irish zeal for political emancipation. 
For O’Connell took the traveller under his wing, and insisted 
that Crabb Robinson should stay with him and his family and 
see him in his role of ‘king’ of southern Ireland. The result¬ 
ing experiences were packed full of interest, social and political. 
O’Connell made, in literal truth, what resembled a royal 
progress, and Crabb Robinson, as his protege, came in for a 
good deal of reflected glory. Moreover, he enjoyed the oppor¬ 
tunity to gather first-hand information about the effects of the 
Union and the attitude towards emancipation—^lie notes that 
there is no talk among the Irish merely of ‘repeal’—and to 
express without restraint his own views about Catholic in¬ 
tolerance and bigotry. The last tangible result, during his 
tour, of O’Connell’s friendship was his presence at a big 
Catholic meeting at Waterford which was followed by a dinner 
at which Crabb Robinson responded to a toast to ‘the liberal 
members of the English bar.’ In his speech he managed to 
introduce some home truths about the wrongs committed in 
the name of religious zeal, and to do this, nevertheless, with so 
much adroitness that he sat down ‘amid shrieks of applause.’ 

His descriptions of the poverty and of the ignorance of the 
Irish peasantry are illuminating—of their hovels, often inferior 
to English pig-sties, the dirt, and the great tracts of country 
relieved by scarcely a hamlet, let alone a good-sized village or 
prosperous town. And again and again his attention was 
directed to spots which recalled the memory of bygone shootings 
and persecution of the natives. 
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The long residence in Italy (1829-31), followed as it was by 
the second visit with Wordsworth, when many of the earlier 
acquaintanceships could be renewed, was productive of more 
lasting relations with English and German travellers, and to 
a much less degree with Italians. By the end of his first week 
in Rome, Crabb Robinson was already able to say that he 
‘felt himself . . . not encumbered, but full of acquaintance,* 
and, as usual, he mixed freely in very various circles of society. 
He spent several months in Florence, he travelled south to 
Naples and Syracuse, and undertook what was in those days 
the rather venturesome journey across Sicily, though he denied 
the truth of stories about bandits. He had the good fortune 
to be in Rome for the election of a pope; he was there when news 
came of the French Revolution of 1830, and anxiously awaited 
its repercussions in Italy, Austria, and Germany. He heard 
much discussion of Italian politics, but could never bring 
himself to think very seriously of the chances of Italian unity 
though ‘the desire to see Italy united was the fond wish of 
most liberal Italian politicians.* Crabb Robinson mentions 
two of the more important schemes he heard discussed—one a 
union of Italian monarchies into a federation of nine states, 
each enjoying home-rule in domestic matters but linked 
together for purposes of revenue, defence, and external politics. 
The consent of France to this plan was to be purchased by the 
sacrifice of Savoy and Nice. The Congress of Vienna produced 
what Robinson considered a more plausible scheme—a federa¬ 
tion of North, Central, and South Italy into a threefold unity. 
But plans for a single Italian state were, after all, merely 
‘harmless dreams'—and as such he continued to dismiss them. 

Crabb Robinson*s first business in Italy, apart from sight¬ 
seeing, was to acquire enough of the language to make social 
intercourse, theatres, and study of the literature enjoyable. 
Throughout his stay, and at intervals in London later on, he 
took regular lessons in Italian, and evidently became suffi¬ 
ciently fluent to converse freely, though he constantly com¬ 
plained of his lack of progress. Thus, when in Florence 
he became fairly intimate with Niccohni, the poet, a daily 
visitor at the house where Crabb Robinson lodged, and on 
one occasion (5th-7th July 1831) actually spent two nights 
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by invitation at his villa, where he saw something of rural life 
in Italy and came to feel towards Niccolini as he did to no 
other Italian. 'Enlightened, philanthropical, and a warm 
patriot ^—a man of genius, though by no means of the highest 
order,' so runs the description he gives of his host. Niccolini 
was primarily a dramatist, and one who used his tragedies, 
Nabucco and The Sicilian Vespers, as a means to promulgate 
his liberal political views, so that more than once he ran 
risks of prosecution, though, according to Crabb Robinson, 
the plays were 'declamatory, without passion or character.' 
His ‘ works all belong to the classical school; he is a stylist and 
very hostile to the romantic school.' Whatever the justice 
of Crabb Robinson's estimate that ‘he was an anxious, nervous, 
timid man, and unfit for action,' Niccolini possessed courage, 
as the following story testifies: He ‘was professor of history 
and mythology in the Accademia delle belle Arti under the 
French. The professorship was abolished on the Restoration and 
Niccolini was made Librarian, but being dissatisfied with the 
administration of the Accademia he demanded his dismission. 
The Grand Duke said: "Why so? I am satisfied with you." 
He had the boldness to reply: "Your Highness, Both must be 
satisfied." And he did retire, but when the professorship 
was restored, he resumed his office.' 

Crabb Robinson found nothing exceptional in Niccolini's 
use of the drama for ulterior objects. On the contrary, he 
says that at Naples, for example, 'every modern play, almost 
without exception, was founded on incidents connected with 
judicial proceedings. ... In all Italy justice is administered 
secretly and the injustice perpetrated under the abused name 
of justice constitutes one of the greatest evils of social life. 

. . . Because men's deep interest in these matters finds no 
gratification in the publicity of judicial proceedings, the theatre 
supplies the place of the court of justice, and for a time all 
the plots of plays, domestic tragedies, comedies larmoyantes, 
turned on the sufferings of the falsely accused . . . the forging 
of wills, conflicting testimony, kidnapping of heirs, return of 
persons supposed to be dead, etc. ... In other respects the 

'In 1851 Niccolini became ‘imbecile,’ Crabb Robinson says on account of 
his distress about public affairs. Browning was Crabb Robinson’s informant. 
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Italian stage is very imperfectly supplied with a rdpertoire. 
The frigid rhetoric of Alfieri has afforded few subjects for the 
stage and Niccolini still fewer, Gozzi is forgotten, and Goldoni 
for want of a better is still listened to. Nota is an inferior 
Kotzebue who has been a few times translated and imitated, 
and the French comedy is less frequently resorted to by the 
Italian playwrights than the German sentimentality, and much 
less than by the English dramatists. So that there is not 
properly an Italian stage.* 

A more important man-of-letters whom the traveller met 
among the literati who frequented the house of his Florentine 
hostess, was the poet Leopardi, * a man of acknowledged genius 
and of irreproachable character ... a man of family and a 
scholar. But he had a feeble frame, was sickly and deformed, 
and was also poor, so that his excellent qualities and superior 
talents were to a great degree lost to the world. He wanted 
a field for display, an organ to exercise.* 

It would be tedious to name Italian notabilities, now for¬ 
gotten, at any rate in this country, to whom Crabb Robinson 
was introduced. By the end of 1830 he knew enough of the 
language to visit at Italian houses in Rome. Of the con¬ 
versation he wrote to his brother that it was, at least to him, 
Very dull. That may be my fault. The topics, theatre, 
music, personal slander. For religion, government, literature, 
etc., were generally excluded from polite company. If ever 
religion or government be alluded to, it is in a tone of subdued 
contempt: for though at Florence I saw many professed 
literati, here I have not seen one.* After quoting this passage 
in the reminiscences (1852), he adds: ‘Italian society was yet 
nothing to me, nor has it ever become anything in fact since.* 

But he visited freely among both Germans and English, 
perhaps the most important German friend he made being 
von Bunsen, at that time ambassador to the papal court, ‘a 
man who has a European reputation,* ‘one of the remarkable 
men of the age,* with whom he remained intimate when he 
was transferred to the court of St, James*s, and an outstand¬ 
ing figure in London society. Wordsworth was taken to 
Bunsen’s when he was at Rome, and he too, as well as Dr. 
Arnold, appreciated the wide culture of the German ambas- 
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sador, though he was not equally competent to understand 
his broad-minded religious attitude in matters pertaining to 
dogma. ^ 'Wordsworth . . . talked well about poetry. lean 
see that he made an impression on Bunsen/ writes Crabb 
Robinson in 1837. But ‘ on politics and Church matters there 
is not the same harmony between them/ 

Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor and archaeologist, and 
the colony of English artists, including Eastlake, the future 
P.R.A., Gibson and Ewing, the sculptors, and Severn, the 
friend of Keats, were others among Crabb Robinson's ac¬ 
quaintance. Outstanding were two women—Miss S. Burney, 
Fanny’s half-sister and a novelist in her own right,® and the 
Hon. Miss Mackenzie, with both of whom he came to be on 
a very friendly footing. Miss Burney possessed all the charm 
of her family, and her letters to Crabb Robinson are among 
the liveliest and best-written of any in the many volumes of 
his correspondence. She was a person of much mental vigour 
and independence of character, and, whether in Florence or 
Rome, or, later on, in the Bath boarding-house where she ulti¬ 
mately ended her days, she was a centre of interesting society, 
'one of the most agreeable and intelligent women I have 
met abroad,' as W. S. Landor—who owed her acquaintance 
to Crabb Robinson—characterised her. She merits much more 
than this passing reference, which is all that there is here space 
for, and has fallen into quite undeserved oblivion as contrasted 
with Lamb’s friends, her brother, James, the admiral, and 
Martin Burney. 

Miss Mackenzie was a woman of a different kind, one who 
mixed much more in distinguished Roman society, but like 
Miss Burney in being unusually intelligent. Crabb Robinson 
owed her acquaintance to Frau von Bunsen, and the intimacy 
in her case also lasted as long as her life. Miss Mackenzie 

^ Years later, in 1851, Crabb Robinson notes Bunsen's opinion that the 
‘root of the evil’ in Anglican ‘vulgar orthodoxy is in the false notions of 
inspiration and bibliolatry. He quite frightened a pious Evangelical arch¬ 
deacon by telling him that the Book of Daniel could not have been written 
earlier than the second century before Jesus Christ.' 

•Lamb published a sonnet to her in 1820 after the appearance of her 
Country Town, Curiously, in his lines he compares the characterisation with 
that of Camilla —not a novel for which Fanny Burney is usually praised. 
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made herself particularly pleasant to Wordsworth when he 
was in Rome, driving him about in her carriage, and generally 
suppl5n[ng his need for 'the cheering society of women' which 
Crabb Robinson noted. ‘Nothing can exceed her kindness to 
Wordsworth and me. She seems to feel for Wordsworth the 
affection of a daughter, and he is much pleased with her. . . . 
He has invited her to RydaL' Unfortunately her death in 
1840 put an end to their friendship, and Wordsworth was left 
lamenting, as he said, for the remainder of his days. ‘ I have 
scarcely ever known a person, for whom, after so limited an 
acquaintance—limited, I mean, as to time, for it was not so 
as to heart and mind—I felt so much esteem, or to whom I 
have been more sincerely attached. ... I had hoped, too, 
to see her here [Rydal], and that Mrs. Wordsworth, Dora, and 
Miss Fenwick would all have taken to her as you and I did.' 
Crabb Robinson considered her ‘an excellent person . . . 
warm-hearted and endowed with fine taste,' and, like Words¬ 
worth, he owed much to her society while he was in Rome. 
‘Through her I became acquainted with artists, etc.,' among 
others ‘the famous painter, Cornelius.' Through her, too, he 
was also introduced to something perhaps less to his taste— 
‘a clever imitation of Wordsworth by a Miss Fanshawe, the 
author of that famous enigma “'Twas whispered in Heaven, 
'twas muttered in Hell," which was long ascribed to Lord 
Byron.' To this day, in spite of numerous other excellent 
parodies of Wordsworth, who lends himself to that exercise 
of wit, many people would still give the palm to Miss Fan- 
shawe's, but Crabb Robinson adds quaintly to his reference: 
‘It was rather doubtful whether these verses were in a spirit 
of scorn or love,* apparently not seeing that a single individual 
might realise the appositeness of another parodist's stinging 
application of the poet’s own words: ‘Two voices hadst thou!' 
Yet Crabb Robinson showed himself capable on many occa¬ 
sions of just discrimination between his friend’s success and 
failure—witness for example his judgment on the first draft 
of Peter Bell, which subsequently underwent drastic alteration, 
partly owing to his advice. 

Crabb Robinson’s connection with Germany, as is well 
known, was far closer than with any other continental country, 
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and he revisited it many times, sometimes, as in 1829 and 
1837, on his way to Italy, sometimes for brief, and once or 
twice for comparatively lengthy sojourns, though never for 
anything approaching the duration of his first stay there at 
the beginning of the century. He kept up his early friend¬ 
ships as far as this was possible: he cultivated and extended 
his acquaintance with celebrities whenever he had the oppor¬ 
tunity, while at home his good offices could always be relied 
upon by Germans who came to this country, whether on 
business or pleasure or as political refugees. Once more it 
is necessary to select some of his more important acquaint¬ 
ances and to confine ourselves to his intercourse with 
these. 

It was not until 1818 that Crabb Robinson paid his second 
visit to Germany. During the intervening thirteen years he 
‘had kept up a correspondence, though not a close one, with 
two of [his] friends,’ Voigt and Knebel, but he had ‘ceased to 
devote [himself] to German literature.’ However, the previous 
year, he had made the acquaintance in London of Ludwig 
Tieck, whom he first met, along with Coleridge, at a dinner¬ 
party at the house of the poet’s friend, Green, the surgeon. 
Tieck had come to England to study the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and Crabb Robinson enjoyed his talk about Goethe, and noted 
that he did not speak kindly of Voss or have much to say 
about the Schlegels. ‘Coleridge talked most. Tieck is a good 
listener. ... He cannot but know his own worth and excel¬ 
lence, but he has no anxiety to make himself and his own 
works the subject of conversation.’ The acquaintance ripened; 
Crabb Robinson procured books to assist Tieck, and possibly 
their intercourse quickened Crabb Robinson's desire to revisit 
Germany. Be this as it may, he set out on 6th August, and 
spent nine weeks in the Netherlands and Rhineland. In 
Frankfurt and Jena he looked up his old friends, and especially 
enjoyed the renewed intercourse with Knebel, through whom 
he was presented to the Crown Prince and Princess of Weimar, 
and, as a result, twice dined at court, and was introduced to 
the Grand Duke and Duchess. Goethe was away from Weimar, 
‘a loss nothing could supply,’ and at the theatre, ‘no longer 
what it was under the management of Goethe and Schiller,’ he 

M 
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saw only what he stigmatised as ‘ Grillparzer's disagreeable 
tragedy/ Sappho. But, if the two days' visit to Weimar 
proved disappointing, the talks with Knebel on literary 
subjects were stimulating and delightful. He 'sought for 
MSS. of the great poets, Goethe, Wieland, and Herder,' gave 
Crabb Robinson mementoes, such as ‘ four portraits in porcelain 
and iron of the four great German poets,' while, in return, 
Crabb Robinson presented Knebel with a volume of Words¬ 
worth's poems, which they had been reading together, instead 
of those of Byron, who was Knebel's 'great favourite.' 'He 
already enjoys much of Wordsworth,' writes Crabb Robinson 
with satisfaction, but adds, 'I fear I shall not succeed in 
destroying the impression Lord Byron has made on him.' 
The Curse of Kehama was another contemporary work to which 
Knebel was introduced in preference to Byron. 'I guessed, 
and was right in my expectations, that this wild and fanciful 
tale would better please my friend than the profound and more 
moral and sentimental poetry of the Lyrical Ballads.* 

In 1823 Crabb Robinson was once more in Frankfurt and 
Heidelberg, but the main part of this holiday was spent in 
Switzerland and Tyrol. Before his next visit, on his way to 
Italy in 1829, an incident occurred which determined him at 
last to renew his slight personal acquaintance with Goethe. On 
22nd April 1828, there is the following entry in Crabb Robin¬ 
son's diary: 'Was highly delighted by finding in my chambers 
two medals, a present from Goethe, with a note in his own hand. 
They are of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Weimar and of 
himself. This I consider as no slight honour from the greatest 
man of his age.' A letter from Voigt, 17th July 1828, explained 
the origin of this unexpected gift. Voigt had told Goethe's 
daughter-in-law of his own lack of success in procuring the 
medallions for his friend, whom he described as one of Goethe's 
'vorzuglichsten Verehrer.' This account suggested the poet's 
graceful present, which flattered and gratified the recipient 
as much as was intended and, indeed, was a lasting source of 
legitimate pride. For some inexplicable reason, Crabb Robin¬ 
son nevertheless hesitated for a long time before venturing to 
acknowledge the gift directly, Voigt being made the immediate 
vehicle of the thanks he ought to have sent in person. But 
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at IciSt, at the beginning of 1829, he finished a letter ^ to 
Goethe, the warmth of which, it may be hoped, made up for 
the delay. In this, after a summary of English translations 
of Goethe's writings, Crabb Robinson concludes by announcing 
his forthcoming visit en route to Italy, 'when I hope you will 
permit me in person to thank you for your flattering attention.' 
On the following 2nd August he and Voigt left Jena for Weimar 
before seven o’clock in the morning. The journal must be 
quoted in Crabb Robinson’s own words: 'A golden day! But 
I feel ashamed at my inability to leave a memorial at all 
worthy of it. ... It was between ten and eleven when I left 
my card at Goethe’s house for his daughter-in-law, and we 
proceeded then to the small house in the Park where we were 
at once admitted to the Great Man. I was oppressed by the 
cordial reception, and as the cordiality increased during two 
most interesting conversations, the sense of unworthiness is 
but increased and now disturbs the otherwise delightful feelings 
which several hours conversation has produced. In his room 
hang the panoramic view of Rome and also the large square 
engraving of ancient Rome, both of which I have and which 
relieved me from the embarrassment of having a subject to 
seek. . . . We spoke of Lord Byron and I mentioned the 
Vision of Judgments He called it sublime. ... He said: 
"Es sind keine Flickworter im Gedichte," and he compared 
the brilliancy and clearness of his style to a metal wire drawn 
through a steel plate! . . . After an hour we took our leave, 
accepting an invitation to tea in the evening. . . . Returned 
to Goethe at six. I feared to stay too long, and we remained 
but an hour and half. IJe was friendly to a degree I cannot 
account for, most particular in enquiring when I would return, 
insisted on my staying several days in Weimar, as he has much 
to enquire of me, and he kissed me three times at parting!' 
After some talk about Bums, Ossian, and Werther (for this 
vide the forthcoming volumes of extracts from the diary, etc.), 


^ Quoted by F. Norman, op. cit., pt. i, pp. 100-2. The original is in the 
library of the University of Jena. 

* Reminiscences. ‘He concurred in my suggested praise of stanzas 13, 14, 
15. Indeed Goethe was in this like Coleridge that he was by no means addicted 
to contradiction. This encourages those who otherwise might not venture 
on obtruding a sentiment." 
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'He spote about the Catholic Emancipation. My daughter 
[-in-law] will be delighted to talk with you on the subject. 
I take little interest in such matters. He, however, enquired 
about O’Connell and praised the speech of Sheil,^ in which he 
urged the Catholics not to triumph. It was skilfully done, 
said Goethe—really insulting, but no one can complain. Goethe 
made enquiries about my own studies and tastes. I knew 
not what to answer, but at the end of our interview he renewed 
his invitation with a warmth that was flattering. He spoke 
of French literature. I gave him an account of De Lammenais 
[French philosopher and theologian] and of his Ultramon- 
tanism. No doubt, said he, but all truth comes from God, 
but when these people say that it is through the Church God 
announces truth, they are not aware that God speaks by and 
through everything. Every insect, every leaf has something 
to say. ... I should not omit to remark that Goethe, though 
he has the wrinkles of an old man—has the voice of one 
who has still sound lungs and a green old age. In a few 
weeks he will be eighty years of age! His hearing is rather 
hard but his memory is still strong. No marks of decay yet.’ 

The warmth of his welcome and Goethe’s insistence that the 
traveller should extend his stay in Weimar could scarcely be 
ignored, and Crabb Robinson remained in the neighbourhood 
longer than he had originally intended, stopping in Weimar 
itself from 13th August until the 19th. In Jena, before his 
next visit to Goethe, he spent a good deal of time, ‘ early and 
late' in reading the Correspondence of Goethe and SchiUer, 
'This collection,' he thought, 'is chiefly interesting from the 
contrast between the two. The most delightful effect is 
produced by the affectionate reverence of Schiller towards 
Goethe, and infinitely below Goethe as Schiller must ever be 
considered in respect to his intellect and powers, as a man he 
engrosses our affection. Goethe seems too great to be an 
object of love, even to one so great as Schiller. Their poetical 
systems were the same, but their practice was directly opposed. 
Schiller was raised by Goethe and Goethe was sustained by 

^ Richard Lalor Shell. Irish politician and dramatist, and, according to 
Crabb Robinson (in 1849). 'one of the most popular and admired speakers in 
the House of Commons.^ His speech in favour of the Dissenters' Chapels 
Bill in 1844 is described as 'wild, extravagant, and funny.' 
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Schiller. Without him Goethe might have quoted mournfully 
Pope’s lines: 

Without a second and without a judge.‘ 

But Schiller, if not a perfect judge, which implies a superior, 
was an inspiriting second. Goethe could read himself in 
Schiller and understood himself in the reflection. The anec¬ 
dotes scattered through these [letters] are invaluable for the 
future historian of German literature at this, its most glorious 
epoch.’ 

Crabb Robinson spent many hours of his stay in Weimar, 
either with Goethe himself or with Frau von Goethe, and con¬ 
versation ranged over many literary topics—Marlowe’s Faustus, 
Byron and his poetry, the Vision of Burns and its likeness to 
Goethe’s Zueignung, being the chief English subjects which 
were discussed. Crabb Robinson received from Goethe, so 
he tells us, 'the same cordial reception. ... I thought there 
was more of the old man than I at first noticed, perhaps 
because there was less of exertion. But every expression of 
sentiment was tolerant and mild and friendly. He was 
sensibly pleased with my familiarity with his writings and 
interested in the progress of his fame in England. . . .’ To 
his brother, Crabb is more explicit about his experiences and 
feelings: 

‘ 15 August, 1829. ... I have enjoyed and am now enjoying 
the society of Goethe and I have been received by him with a 
kindness and a distinction which I should have considered as 
a sort of patent of nobility conferred on me thirty years ago 
when Goethe was one of the proudest, as he was the very 
greatest of mankind. But old age, as it has weakened his 
powers, so it has humanized his manners, and there is a dig¬ 
nified repose as well as a lofty sweetness in his demeanour 
which makes the sublimest old man I ever saw. John Wesley 
had more of the saint about him certainly. Goethe will be 
eighty on the 29th [should be 28th] inst. His adversaries and 
enviers assert that the debility of age is in his latest works. 
I would rather say that, conscious of declining power, he 
wisely adapts his works to his age. He is now occupied in 
revising MSS., letters, etc. etc. and preparing his last edition. 

1 Essay on Man, iv. 264. 
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. . . When he is in the large house at Weimar where are his 
son, daughter-in-law and three grandchildren, he dwells apart, 
—eats alone—and when he invites a stranger to dine it is 
t^te-k-t^te. A wise sparing of his strength in all things is his 
habit. You may turn to my account of my interview with 
him 27 years ago, when I trembled before the imposing dignity 
of his presence; the “Eye like Jove to threaten or command.'" 
Now I beheld the same eye, indeed, but the eyebrows were not 
the same, the cheeks furrowed, the lips no longer curled with 
fearful compression, and the erect posture was exchanged for 
a gentle bend. Then he never honoured me with a look after 
the first haughty bow was given. Now he was all courteous. 

. . . And on my saying I had been reading the Vision of 
Judgment to Knebel, he astonished me by the minute know¬ 
ledge of that and of other of Lord B5n*on's works. By the bye 
I have been annoyed by Goethe's intense love of Byron; but 
consoled by my at least preferring his favourites. But I 
cannot concur in his love of Manfred. He conceded to me, 
however, that the imitation of Faust in Manfred was not 
judicious. Byron's treatment of the King in the Vampyre 
verses he called the “Sublime of hatred." I had, on the 
second, two long interviews with him. On parting, and 
indeed twice before, he said with warmth: You must spend 
three days here at least. And I must mention as a distinc¬ 
tion, which Voigt did not receive nor ever saw him confer on 
any other, that he kissed me three times. The disgust I had 
always felt at this German custom I did not feel now. 

' Goethe's son is a man very little talked ofbut the son's 
wife is a character, charming tliough plain in her person and 
odd in her manners. Goethe calls her “ein verriickter Engel" 
—a crazy angel. I have seen none of the craziness yet, though 
I have had much of her company. ... I had undertaken to 
give [her] all my spare moments. Yesterday ... I made a 
call of duty on the Court Marshall of the Duchess Dowager 
(most luckily for me the Court are at Carlsruhe). He had told 

' They met again in Florence and did not like each other. It so chanced 
that the younger Goethe died in Rome, and was buried on 29th October 1830, 
the day of Crabb Robinson's return there from his stay in Florence. 'The 
journal tells how all Germans resident in Rome attended the funeral out of 
respect, 'seeing in him the sole descendant of their greatest man.* 
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roe that the Duchess had spoken of me, and on his sending 
down, was ordered to invite me to dine. This was rather 
vexatious, for I had been invited by Goethe. However there 
is no help in these matters, so I excused myself to Goethe and 
then spent from eleven to two with Frau von Goethe reading 
English poetry, but chiefly Lord Byron. Then I had to dress 
for dinner, and I was with the Grand Duchess from three till 
past five. ... I own I grudged this as well as another inter¬ 
ruption of my interview with Goethe. At six I drove to him 
with his daughter-in-law, Frau von Goethe, and sat with him 
till past seven. Then Frau von Goethe had to attend a f^te 
given by the town. The Grand Duchess being there, etiquette 
rendered my presence, if not necessary, at least advisable. 
. . . The court party retired early, so that I was at home 
soon after ten. I concluded the day by looking over Cash, 
Corn and Catholics} . . . Just as I write this I am interrupted 
by a message from the Grand Duchess. Another invitation 
to dinner to-day! This is really a vexation to me. .. . (See the 
inconvenience of being too amiable, too genteel, and too much 
of a courtier 1 ) . . . Goethe has desired an artist to make a 
drawing of me! * To explain this otherwise incomprehensible 
fact, I should make known to you one very interesting fact 
concerning Goethe's mode of getting knowledge and getting 
up books too. When he travelled ... he made it his busi¬ 
ness to collect all the papers that fell in his way, particularly 
newspapers—all handbills, innkeepers’ bills and even the 
minutest trifle that was a record of facts. He preserves all 
letters and memoranda whatever. And hence (he says) that 
truth of fact in all he writes. He has written an immense 

^ Odes upon Cash, Corn, and Catholics, and Other Matters, by Thomas Moore. 
1828. 

■ Extracts from Journal: 

Friday, 14 th August. '. . . I was surprised by a further instance of Goethe's 
love of making collections. He wished to have a drawing of me! And I am 
to-day to sit to someone. This is unaffectedly strange to me. . . .' 

Sunday, i6th August. ' I went to Mr. Schmeller, who took a crayon portrait 
of me for Goethe, as he has taken several hundreds. The compliment is not 
so great, but it is still great, and I was sufficiently pleased wi^ the likeness 
(for it is ugly enough to resemble me) that I have desired the artist to make 
a drawing of me, a profile which Knebel asked for. . . .' 

Monday, 17th August. *. . . After breakfast I went to Schmeller. He has 
made of me a profile far more agreeable than the full face for Goethe. I have 
ordered a likeness of Knebel to be made. . . 
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number of occasional verses, and those that are not so avowedly, 
are so in reality. Goethe's knowledge of fact in natural history, 
geology, botany, mineralogy is as wonderful as his creative 
power, or rather he combines with such skill from the immense 
repository of his knowledge that he gives experience the air 
of invention. And what after all is imagination but the power 
of giving distinctness of form and shape to what is combined 
from the resources of his knowledge? One of Goethe's most 
delightful writings is his description of the Roman Carnival. 
This, he told me, he wrote in pure vexation. “The noise tor¬ 
mented me, I could not pursue my studies, and my only re¬ 
source was to note down minutely everything I saw—^great 
and small—^and thus was my description insensibly written!'' 
I believe in this collecting spirit he gets the heads of all who 
come near him, or otherwise it would not occur to him to have 
so ugly and unmeaning a face as mine. I mention this strange 
fact in the spirit of his own practice: whatever has been is 
worthy of being known. 

‘August i6th. This date will point out to you a change of 
plan. In fact, after writing the above, I found I have so 
much to do while at Weimar that ... I exchanged my place 
in the diligence for one next Wednesday instead of this morning. 
I had four inducements: i. I consider every hour spent in the 
presence of the man who in the hour of his strength was the 
greatest of men, as golden. 2. I shall perhaps be able to send 
to Moore a communication of value for his Life of Lord Byron. 
3. I have great pleasure in the company of Goethe's daughter- 
in-law; and 4, and chiefly: I am labouring to convert her, and, 
through her, Goethe himself, to the just faith, a due apprecia¬ 
tion of Wordsworth.' ^ 

^Reminiscences. 'He speaks of me' [in his correspondence with Zelter] 
' as a sort of missionary on behalf of English poetry. He was not aware that 
I had not the courage to name the poet to whom I was and am most attached 
—Wordsworth; for I knew there were too many dissonances of character 
between them. As Southey remarked to me: How many sympathies, how 
many dispathies I feel with Goethe I ’ 

Crabb Robinson was permanently incapable of oyerlooking what he con¬ 
demned on moral grounds in the life and in the work of Goethe, and his 
'morality' was of the straitest English nineteenth-century Nonconformist 
type. This fact prevented the fullest appreciation of Goethe’s achievement 
—not alone by Crabb Robinson but by most of his contemporaries both in 
Germany and in England. That he nevertheless rated it so high, despite the 
attitude adopted by many of his friends, notably Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
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In his next monthly budget, under the date 13th September, 
Crabb Robinson writes to his brother his final description of 
the impression made upon him by his intercourse with Goethe. 
On his last visit, on i8th August: * I read to him the first half 
of Samson Agonistes which he praised very warmly,^ though 
hardly with the enthusiasm with which he ever speaks of 
Lord Byron. I own it with regret, but there is certainly more 
affinity between the moral character and feelings of the great 
German and the profligate Lord than there is between him and 
the pure republican. I fear that what I now say of Goethe 
will give a clearer idea to you than anything I was able to 
report of my former conversation with him. It is the ordinary 
practice of those who are admitted to the society of great men 
that they report rather weaknesses than perfections. I fear 
Goethe^s personal attentions to me might be classed with the 
infirmities of old age and I cannot help doing so myself. They 
were continued to the last, and he invited me to write to him 
occasionally [the journal says ''every three or four months''] 
from significant or remarkable places on my journey. I shall 
hardly have courage to do so.' 

This account proves that Crabb Robinson's head was not 
turned, as might excusably have been the case, by the extra¬ 
ordinary warmth of his reception. And, since Goethe's own 
account of the impression made on him by the English traveller 
is to be found in a letter to Zelter (20th August 1829) and 
corroborates Crabb Robinson's statements, it is certain 
that he does not exaggerate Goethe's friendliness. There is 
no reason to doubt that Goethe was genuinely attracted by 
Crabb Robinson's personality and moved by the Englishman's 

and Lamb, is one proof among many of the independence and sanity of Crabb 
Robinson's critical faculty. An interesting example of his defence of Goethe 
against the attacks of 'a small party of serious persons' is recounted during 
Crabb Robinson's visit to Heidelberg in 1834, when he ‘was against the field 
in vindication of Goethe,' He mentions as a subject of frequent talk during 
this same visit the publication of Goethe's Letters to a Child, remarking that 
I there was a great deal of cant about the want of respect shown to the public 
in giving to it Goethe's insignificant letters. This too-faraous book by 
Bettina v. Arnim has faults much more serious than thife. A story by 
Zelter is applicable in this instance: “There goes Fritz," said one soldier 
to another, as the King went by. “What a shabby old hat he has on I" 
“Dummer Junge," said the other; “you do not see what a fine head he has."' 

' Reminiscences. ‘Goethe said: "Samson lets me more into the nature of 
his mind than any other of his works."* 
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knowledge of his writings and admiration for his achievements. 
Nor is there any question that the middle-class English lawyer, 
who most certainly made no claim to be hof-fdhig in his own 
country, was received without any effort or even much desire 
on his own part, in the little German court where, more than 
at any other, the entree was possible to commoners who had 
something of interest to give in exchange for the honour of 
grand-ducal recognition. These facts surely witness to qualities 
in Crabb Robinson which have been undervalued by recent 
detractors from his reputation. He was not a writer of 
repute, nor was his literary criticism epoch-making. But he 
was intelligent, widely read, lively, and high-spirited,^ and his 
knowledge and appreciation of literature and powers of con¬ 
versation were such as to procure him recognition from great 
and small in very varied circles and in several countries—and 
this without any initial advantages of appearance, manner, 
birth, or education. It is possible that these things should 
be taken into account before we completely accept Crabb 
Robinson's modest opinion that Goethe's cordiality was inex¬ 
plicable, or attribute it entirely to the old poet's Anglo-mania. 
That Crabb Robinson was oppressed by a sense of his own 
'unworthiness' to be received in such a way by such a man 
was right and natural. It does not necessarily follow that 
Goethe, even in old age, was incapable of exercising discrimina¬ 
tion in the choice of his associates, however pleasant their 
respectful adulation.* 

From Weimar Crabb Robinson travelled on 19th August via 

^ Reminiscences. Of a dinner-party with Frau von Goethe, Crabb Robinson 
quotes the poet as saying in a letter to Zelter: 'I did not dine with them. 
Man sagt es ging lustig her: they were merry.' Crabb Robinson adds: ‘I 
recollect it well. All the merriment came from me. But the sources are all 
forgotten.' Many similar occasions are recorded in the diary, when Crabb 
Robinson attributes the joviali^ of a party to his high spirits and good form. 
That he does not exaggerate his social success is borne out by Wordsworth's 
lines to him which begin: 'Companion! by whose buoyant spirit cheered,' 
and we know that he was frequently summoned to Rydal when Mrs. Words¬ 
worth or Miss Fenwick thought that Wordsworth would benefit by his cheerful 
' companionship. 

The diarist is equally frank when—as often happened—he thought he had 
talked too much or unsuccessfully, and he tells the story against himself, 
acknowledging its justice, of the occasion when someone advised a friend to 
say what he had to say before Crabb Robinson's arrival, after which no one 
else would have a chance to speak. 

• Vide F. Norman, op. cit., pt. ii, p. 15 et passim. 
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Leipzig to Dresden, where he spent a few days, enjoying the 
pictures and also some intercourse with Ludwig Tieck. *I 
was received by them [Tieck and his household] with great 
politeness, and more than that—apparently much cordiality. 
I dined with them repeatedly and on my departure was pressed 
to return with an earnestness not to be accounted for if not 
sincere.* Tieck, his visitor *was delighted to find,* did not 
'join in the love of Lord B5n*on by Goethe which he calls 
infatuation.’ His taste coincided with that of Crabb Robinson 
in other respects. He hated Hazlitt but considered him 'a 
man of talents*; he appreciated Richardson and Fielding, 
liked 'even Smollett's Peregrine Pickle,* (‘this is descending 
low,’) loved Sterne, and was not 'hke Goethe,* friendly to 
Maturin and the Byronic School. He was especially severe on 
the Correspondence of Goethe and Schiller. He declared Schiller 
to be servile towards Goethe. This produced no conviction 
in me, nor did I assent to the low opinion he expressed of 
Goethe’s criticisms: for the critic, Ludwig Tieck maintained, 
Goethe had not sufficient knowledge.* Yet Tieck, so Crabb 
Robinson concludes, ‘is by no means narrow in his taste*: 
this may have conduced to the over-high estimate of his 
writings which caused Crabb Robinson to rate him first among 
German poets after Goethe’s death in 1832. One notable 
experience he enjoyed in Tieck’s company during his Leipzig 
visit. They were present at the first performance in Germany 
of Faust, which was given in honour of Goethe’s eightieth 
birthday. A prologue by Tieck in eulogy of the writer pre¬ 
ceded the play. 

In 1834, during another tour in Germany, Crabb Robinson 
met Tieck at a dinner-party in Heidelberg, when ‘he spoke of 
Coleridge’—then recently deceased—‘with high admiration, 
and heard of his death with great apparent sorrow.’ They 
met for the last time in Berlin in 1851, when ‘his active powers 
were gone and he had sold most of his books.* Tieck died in 
April 1853. 

The last important renewal of old acquaintanceship in 1829 
was the visit to Schelling at Carlsbad. ‘ I had been a pupil of 
his, but did not wish him to recollect me in that character 
(though as such only I could address him). Nor did he. He 
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was constrained at first, but after a second interview he was 
at his ease,' and Crabb Robinson enjoyed a walk and talk 
with the philosopher, when they discussed literature and 
politics. Crabb Robinson says he 'shunned philosophy'— 
perhaps naturally in such company—^but he rejoiced to find 
Schelling 'as great an idolater as man can be' of Goethe. 
Schelling had much to say of contemporary politics, but despite 
his own interest in them thought Goethe wise to disregard 
them, 'conscious as he must be, that the composition of one 
of his great works would be a blessing for ages, while the 
political state of Germany might be but of short duration.' 
'He spoke of Uhland and Graf Platen, author of the Verhdng- 
nissvolle Gabel and other satirical works, as the best of the 
new generation of poets.' 

The 1834 stay in Heidelberg was spent to a great extent in 
the company of his old friends Friedrich Schlosser, once a 
fellow-student at Jena, and the Brentanos. But one of his 
new acquaintances was Jakob Grimm, ‘one of the Gebriider 
Grimm, the authors of the Volksmdrchen and of the famous 
German Grammar. He is a lively talker, with a very intel¬ 
ligent countenance, expressive rather of quickness than depth.' 
There are descriptions of a later visit to him in Berlin in 1851, 
and Sadler affirms as a fact which was corroborated by Crabb 
Robinson, that he gave the brothers the story oiThe Fisherman 
and his Wife, This he had discovered somewhere in Germany; 
Sadler's informant thought ‘he had it from an old woman.'^ 

Bettina (Frau von Arnim) and Frau Friedrich von Schlegel 
(the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn) were among the other 
notables with whom Crabb Robinson came into contact during 
this visit, nor must it be forgotten that he looked up Arndt 
as he passed through Bonn, and had an hour's chat with him. 
Arndt's political views had changed greatly since the two met 
in Stockholm, twenty-seven years earlier, and 'he seemed to 
have forgotten the injustice done him by the Government.' 
The conversation dealt mainly with public concerns, Arndt 
having 'greatly altered in his political feelings and chiefly 
through the efiect of one speculative opinion and that is the 

' In the 1864 edition of Kinder und Hausmdrchen this story is entitled 
Von dem Fischer un syner Fru and is told in dialect. It is therefore probable 
that Crabb Robinson^s version was not the sole source of the tale. 
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great influence of natural character and race. It seemed to 
break in upon all the ordinary rules of justice/ For a present- 
day reader there is special interest in his opinion about his 
countr5mien. ' He asserted that the German character resists 
slavery. Even when the government is in form absolute, the 
administration cannot be arbitrary. In nothing that Arndt 
said could I more agree with him than in this.* Years after, 
when he compiled his reminiscences, Crabb Robinson com¬ 
mented significantly: 'Certainly I am not now so willing to 
agree with him in this opinion as I was then.’ But he added 
what is still a fact: ‘ Of the conscientious boldness and integrity 
of Arndt there is but one opinion in Germany now.’ 



CHAPTER XI 


THE LAST CHAPTER 

During his later years Crabb Robinson spent a good many 
weeks at Brighton, frequently as the guest of his friend Mas- 
querier, the portrait-painter, who died at the beginning of 
1855. The artist first made a name for himself by his picture 
of Napoleon Reviewing the Consular Guards in the Court of 
the Tuileries, but later he had many fashionable chents and 
also a large circle of friends and acquaintances. At his house 
Crabb Robinson met such people as Copley Fielding, the 
painter, and Horace and James Smith of the Rejected Addresses, 
and became intimate with F. W. Robertson, the famous 
preacher and theologian, whom he came across for the first 
time in Heidelberg in 1846, when they were at once mutually 
attracted. Crabb Robinson heard the young man preach in 
the English chapel there *an admirable sermon . . . much 
too good to be thrown away on a congregation of forty or fifty 
persons.’ In the following January, Robertson took him *by 
surprise at breakfast,’ and Crabb Robinson appreciated the 
liberality of his views as well as his eloquence. At Brighton 
the acquaintance ripened into friendship, but Robertson was 
overworking, and Crabb Robinson soon had cause for anxiety 
about his health. As always, the older man was deeply 
interested in theological and metaphysical discussion, and 
Donaldson, head master of Bury School, W. B. Donne, later 
to become censor of plays and librarian of the London Library, 
the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and the Rev. J. Martineau, were all 
among his intimates at this period with whom he indulged his 
foible as well as his dehght in good talk. Sortain, another 
popular preacher—^in Lady Huntingdon’s chapel at Brighton 
—often attracted Crabb Robinson to his sermons, while in 
London he regularly listened to those of the Rev. T. Madge, 
an acquaintance of many years* standing, for whom his 
appreciation seems to have been excessive, if we may judge 
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by the common estimate of his powers as a preacher. But 
none of these rivalled Robertson in Crabb Robinson's opinion 
either as thinker or as speaker. Robertson, so Crabb Robinson 
says,' understands almost every orthodox doctrine in a refined 
sense, and such as would shock the mass of ordinary Christians,' 
but it was precisely his belief—not so unusual to-day as in 
1850—that what Donaldson called 'the pernicious hypothesis 
of mechanical inspiration’ was untenable, which drew Crabb 
Robinson to him. He quoted the following passage from a 
'capital sermon’ of Robertson with approval. It may serve 
to represent the preacher’s creed and the kind of unorthodoxy 
which was felt to be dangerous by his contemporaries: 'The 
essence of magic consists in this—the belief that by some 
external act. not connected with moral goodness, nor making 
a man wiser or better, communication can be ensured with the 
spiritual world. ... It matters not whether this be attempted 
by Ephesian letters, amulets ... or by sacraments, or Church 
ordinances or priestly powers; whatever professes to bring God 
near to man, except by making man more like to God, is of the 
same spirit of Antichrist.’ Crabb Robinson, writing in 1864, 
adds to this excerpt from the sermon entitled The Word and 
the World, the following comment:' There are three men whose 
loss is to be especially lamented in this critical age—Robertson, 
Donaldson, and Bunsen. Wordsworth speaks of Robertson’s 
sermons as "the most satisfactory religious teaching which 
has been offered to this generation.’” 

Robertson died in August 1853, and Crabb Robinson at 
once busied himself with the compilation of an obituary 
notice, which appeared in the Christian Reformer in the fol¬ 
lowing October. It was this article which brought him into 
contact with Lady B)a'on, the friend whom Robertson had 
characterised as ‘the noblest woman he ever knew.* Crabb 
Robinson first called on her by invitation, on 13th September 
in order to discuss a suitable memorial to the preacher, 
and they speedily beccime firm friends. Lady Byron confided 
in him in conversation and in writing, told him the most 
intimate details of her married life, her opinions about her 
husband, her rehgious beliefs, her anxieties about the right 
upbringing of her grandson. Her letters to Crabb Robinson 
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are full of interest and reveal her good sense as well as her 
virtue, her generosity of spirit and her charity- No one who 
has read them will continue to believe the evil gossip current 
about her at the time she refused to continue her impossible 
married life with Ejn^on. The worst that is true of her is that 
she made the silly girlish mistake of believing she could reform 
his character by marrying him and that, dazzled by his fame 
and his charm, she threw herself at his head when she was 
little more than a child. Cause for repentance of her foolish¬ 
ness began within a few hours of their marriage, and actually 
as they drove away after the wedding, B5n*on said: *We must 
come to a separation sooner or later.’ Within a week he 
threatened her with a dagger, and, so she told Crabb Robinson, 
she had proof that ' at the time she first proposed a separation 
he had himself determined on it.’ Lady Byron had no doubt 
of the evil effect upon him of his belief in the * gloomiest Cal- 
vinistic tenets,’ instilled into him by his nurse, and held that 
these were responsible for much of 'the misery of his life.' 
' Could he have been at once assured of pardon, his living faith 
in a moral duty and love of virtue . . . would have conquered 
every temptation.’ But, convinced as he was of his pre¬ 
destination to eternal punishment and that, for him, every 
apparent blessing would be turned into a curse, seeing even 
his lameness as an instance of the retributioa that fell upon 
him, he was driven to choose evil to be his good. ' I may be 
pardoned,’ writes his widow, 5th March 1855, 'for referring 
to his frequent expression of the sentiment that I was only 
sent to show him the happiness he was forbidden to enjoy.* 
She was sure in her own mind that he could not long have 
been happy with any woman, and that they two were in fact 
well suited to one another but for his unhappy proclivities.' 
Be this as it may. Lady Byron’s dignified attitude to her mis¬ 
fortunes and her anxiety for Byron’s reputation inspire respect 
and go far to justify Crabb Robinson’s opinion of her 'good- 

^ ‘ And within the week of the marriage he fell into a violent passion for 
something she had very innocently [said], drew a dagger, lifted it up as if 
he would stab her, on which she looked calmly. He paused and said: '*No, 
I will not embrue my hands in blood a second time." "Yet with all this," 
she said, "we were most fitted to each other of any persons." . . . She 
seemed to think her husband was unable to resist his impulses.' 
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ness/ quite apart from the tenor of her later life. His inter¬ 
course with her was closely concerned with the foundation of 
the National Review, which Wcis to take the place of the older 
Prospective, the leading Nonconformist publication, and was 
ultimately produced, under the direction of Richard Hutton, 
in 1855, with Crabb Robinson as one of its promoters. But 
he was also consulted about a suitable tutor for Lady B5n:on*s 
grandson, and was delighted when her choice fell upon William 
Delafield Arnold, Matthew's brother. Lady Byron was 
devoted to the boy and most anxious about his education, for 
he inherited some of the poet’s wa3rsvardness and lack of 
control. Tutor and pupil travelled together on the Continent, 
but ultimately Arnold resigned his post and Crabb Robinson 
settled a dispute, honourable to both parties, between him and 
his employer. Lady Byron wishing to pay and Arnold to refuse 
his unearned salary. 

Other among the better-known associates of Crabb Robinson 
in -the years of leisure after his retirement were the Kenyons 
and Baroness Burdett-Coutts and her friends, the Browns. 
Of John Kenyon, and of his brother Edward, Crabb Robinson 
saw a great deal, and he was full of admiration for the muni¬ 
ficence of the former, who was 'more bent on making the 
happy happier than on making the unhappy less unhappy.’ 
Kenyon 'enjoyed life wisely, but not too well,’ as an obituary 
notice phrased it; had 'a warm heart, a good digestion, a 
simny temper and an enjoyable nature,’ was a scholar and a 
gentleman, a minor poet, and a patron and friend of men-of- 
letters. Crabb Robinson said of him: 'John Kenyon has the 
face of a Benedictine monk, and the joyous talk of a good 
fellow. ... He delights in seeing at his hospitable table every 
variety of literary notabilities, and therefore he has been called 
a "feeder of lions.” It will be remembered that Kenyon 
introduced his cousin, Elizabeth Barrett, to Robert Browning, 
and so was instrumental in bringing about their union and in 
rescuing her from the life of invalidism to which she seemed 
doomed. Edward Kenyon, who had married a German wife 
and long lived abroad, was at least equally intimate with Crabb 
Robinson, but he predeceased his brother by a few days 
in December 1856, and John's large property was therefore 

M 
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distributed among no fewer than eighty legatees, including 
annuitants. The Brownings received more than ten thousand 
pounds, B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall) between six and seven 
thousand, and Crabb Robinson described the will as one which 
proved the testator's * great anxiety to do good wherever he 
could.' 

At the house of Miss Coutts, Crabb Robinson met just the 
kind of society which he most enjoyed, notabilities of every 
kind, and there are numerous references to parties, large and 
small, at which she was hostess. Sometimes the ‘crushes' 
were too great and there was too much music for his taste, 
but he and Miss Coutts shared many interests, and a genuine 
friendship grew up between him and ‘ the most generous, and 
delicately generous, person I know.' A bust of Crabb Robinson 
by Adams was made for Miss Coutts after his death. 

Crabb Robinson's friends were legion; they were of all ages 
and of both sexes, and it has been possible to name but a small 
selection even of the more notable. For example, no place 
has been found for Dr. Arnold, with whom he spent many 
happy hours at Rydal, for Brown the botanist, for Sir Charles 
Fellows, Sir John Franklin, Talfourd, Frere, Anna Swan- 
wick, F. D. Maurice, James Martineau, Edward Irving, Francis 
Newman, Lady Blessington (whose expressed—and printed— 
desire to see more of him, gave him so much pleasure)—to 
name only a few of the omissions. But it is impossible, and 
would be tedious, to extend the list much further. A word 
must be said, however, of the famous Sunday morning break¬ 
fast-parties which were such a feature of his later years, and 
made it possible for him to entertain, among many others, 
some of the more promising students at University College and 
University Hall. Walter Bagehot has drawn an unforgettable 
picture (see Appendix A, p, i88) of these entertainments as 
envisaged by one of the younger guests; De Morgan (see 
Appendix B, p. 199) paints the scene from another angle 
and from the standpoint of an older man. But the caustic 
pen of the one and the more sympathetic description of the 
other alike reveal the affectionate respect in which the old 
man was held by his guests. No one can read in the diary 
Crabb Robinson's own accounts of the care he took to select 
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a varied company, congenial to one another, and of his anxiety 
to make the parties successful, without the conviction that 
they must have given pleasure to all and sundry, even in the 
last years, when some of the host’s stories did duty too often 
and when he was liable to go 'on refining’ when the guests 
thought chiefly of the postponed breakfast. But the same 
names recur again and again in the lists of visitors; men and 
(less often) women, old and young, dropped in without in¬ 
vitation ; breakfast-parties were often prolonged until an hour 
when nowadays lunch would have been cleared away, and 
Crabb Robinson gave up with resignation his attendance at 
the weekly sermon which he liked to hear, and instead recorded 
in his diary that there had been the give-and-take of good talk 
and happy comradeship. More formal, and a much greater 
anxiety to the host, were the dinner-parties he felt obliged 
from time to time to give in return for the many invitations 
he accepted. The bachelor-host interested himself in every 
detail of food and drink, often writing down the menu in his 
diary; he noted whether cooking and waiting were satisfactory, 
and, above all, he arranged his guests with the greatest care 
imaginable. Often he commented afterwards on the success 
of his efforts, but such experience never taught him to take 
these occasions lightly, and in his old age his hospitality some¬ 
times proved too great an exertion to permit of his own 
enjoyment, for he was tired out before his guests arrived. 
His most attractive qualities came out as he presided at his 
own table—above all, his ' faculty of interesting [liimjself very 
readily in other people’s affairs in every variety of interest' 
(diary, 12th May 1844). For Crabb Robinson could listen 
as well as talk; he was alert, vivacious, and cheery, ready to 
take trouble to understand a man’s point of view as well as 
to minister to his material needs. 

Crabb Robinson’s life of busy idleness continued to the very 
end, and as late as the November before he died he was fighting 
for the election of James Martineau as Professor of Logic and 
Mental Philosophy at University College. He did not get his 
way, in spite of the lengthy speech he delivered, ‘standing, in 
defence of rehgious freedom. IJe 'endeavoured to enforce 
the thought, but failed to do it with ability, that neutrality 
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ought not to mean indifference to friend or foe/ Others did 
not share his opinion as to the ineffectiveness of his speechi 
which was considered to be full of vigour. But the effort and 
its failure were too much for him, and he felt the ill effects of 
his exertions. His first seizure took place a few weeks later, 
leaving him, so he writes, with *a general sense of insecurity, 
which takes away all pleasure in visiting, except old friends, 
to whom one may confess any and every thing.' Yet the 
record of visits goes on, and he describes 27th December as 
'a day of calls, and at my age these are of a melancholy kind. 
I am sensible of being no longer a desirable companion. . . . 
It is in the nature of things and of course.' Dr. Sadler com¬ 
ments that this was *a sentiment in which his friends would 
have entirely differed from him.' But it was at least true 
that Crabb Robinson's zest for life was at long last failing him. 
In October he had paid his final visit to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and found ‘ the greatest benefit . . . derived from the evening 
is that I seem to be reconciled to never going again.' De 
Morgan had been helping him for many weeks in the arrange¬ 
ment and disposal of his books and papers; friends and ac¬ 
quaintances were passing away one by one and he felt himself 
ready to foUow. He was now 'feeling old age. Till lately 
I was only talking about it. What I most feel is a loss of 
memory and an increasing defect of sight and hearing.' The 
last entry in the diary came on 31st January 1867, the 
unfinished suggestion of help to Matthew Arnold. Crabb 
Robinson died on 5th February and was buried at Highgate 
Cemetery by his friend, the Rev. J. J. Tayler. The inscrip¬ 
tion on his tombstone records truly and without exaggeration 
that 'He honoured and loved the great and noble in their 
thoughts and characters. His warmth of heart and genial 
sympathy embraced all whom he could serve, all in whom he 
found response to his own healthy tastes and generous senti¬ 
ments. His religion corresponded to his life; seated in the 
heart, it found expression in the truest Christian benevolence/ 
There are inmunerable testimonies to Crabb Robinson's 
active exertions on behalf of persons and of causes. He gave 
money very generously and, as far as was possible, anony¬ 
mously. Often he reproached himself for undue parsimony 
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in his personal expenditure; sometimes he recorded his fear 
that his gifts to individuals had been injudicious or that his 
donation to a collection might appear ostentatiously large. 
Even he, ready as he was with his self-accusations, never 
found cause to suggest that he had held his hand when he 
ought to have given. 

Nor was he ever slow to exercise the more difficult charity 
which entailed personal trouble and self-sacrifice. He would 
unhesitatingly upset his plans to please his brother or a friend, 
or even a stranger; he would travel from one end of England 
to the other to try to adjust the family disputes of quarrel¬ 
some acquaintance; would undertake the uncongenial duties 
of an executor or a trustee, alter his holiday projects to suit 
a changeable companion—Wordsworth was a notorious but 
by no means the only offender in this respect—would negotiate 
and make himself responsible for a meeting such as that he 
arranged for his widowed old friends, Mrs. Wordsworth and 
Mrs. Clarkson, would act as chaperon to a young girl who had 
no other travelling companion, visit home-sick schoolchildren 
or the relatives of an unsatisfactory clerk or servant. No 
service was too great or too small to be cheerfully undertaken 
and conscientiously performed. If Goethe was right in saying 
that Crabb Robinson had dissipated his energies overmuch, 
if it is perhaps true that he produced nothing at all commen¬ 
surate with his capacity, yet there is another aspect of the 
question. Many friends would have arisen to maintain that 
society had benefited by the unselfish dedication of a life-time 
of service to humanity. It may be that Crabb Robinson 
judged himself aright when he asserted his inability to produce 
original work of importance, and that he was wise to devote 
himself instead to the 

little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone or despise. 

Not that he was consciously and deliberately a philan¬ 
thropist. No doubt the wish of his old age (3rd September 
i860), ‘If I can but do right in the few remaining days,* 
represented his permanent attitude. But he was a very 
human and a very faulty person, who could advance no 
disagreeable claims to be better than his fellows. On occasion 
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he was prosy, dull, and self-assertive; could, and often did, 
take too large a share in the conversation. He frequently 
fell asleep in company, even when he had not the excuse of 
old age; his manners in society were not above reproach; he 
could be crotchety, prejudiced,^ and, on occasion, violent 
when he was contradicted.* Tenacious of purpose and of 
opinion, he did not always give way easily or graciously or 
at all. ‘I have through life had animal spirits in a high 
degree,* he tells us: * doubtless he was at times too exuberant 
and overbearing in manner, too noisy and garrulous. These 
minor defects, of which no one was more conscious than 
himself, did not blind his many friends to the qualities which 
went deeper and were more t5q>ical. Crabb Robinson was a 
man of character; he was shrewd, kindly, and intelligent. 
And he has left behind him written records which testify to 
his knowledge of affairs, his capacity for friendship, and his 
discriminating intercourse with men and with books. 

' His antipathy to slavery tinged his attitude to all Americans, and he 
started acquaintance with any one from the United States with a feeling of 
distrust and doubt. Thus he writes to his brother, 22nd April 1848: ‘It was 
with a feeling of predetermined dislike that I had the curiosity to look at 
Emerson at Lord Northampton’s a fortnight ago; when, in an instant, all 
my dislike vanished. He has one of the most interesting countenances I 
ever beheld—a combination of intelligence and sweetness that quite disarmed 
me.’ The following June, Crabb Robinson heard Emerson’s first lecture, 
and quoted with approval Harriet Martineau’s dictum about him: ‘He 
conquers minds as well as hearts wherever he goes. . . .’ 

* But he was much too fond of hearing all sides to object to argument— 
provided that slavery, or the greatness of Goethe, or the poetry of Wordsworth 
were not in question. Thus he writes of G. E. Street, the architect (17th 
October 1863); 'On every point of public interest, he and 1 differ, but it does 
not affect our apparent esteem for one another. I hold him in very great 
respect—indeed admiration. . . . Beesly [Professor at University College] 
is equally firm and equally opposed to me. I like him too.’ 

• 27th October 1863. ‘I was in my old high spirits, as I am too apt to be.* 
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HENRY CRABB ROBINSON 

(1869) 

Perhaps I should be ashamed to confess it, but I own I opened 
the three large volumes ® of Mr. Robinson's memoirs with 
much anxiety. Their bulk, in the first place, appalled me; 
but that was by no means my greatest apprehension. I knew 
I had a hundred times heard Mr. Robinson say, that he hoped 
something he would leave behind would ' be published and be 
worth publishing.' I was aware too—for it was no deep 
secret—that for half a century or more he had kept a diary, 
atid that he had been preserving correspondence besides; and 
I was dubious what sort of things these would be, and what— 
to use Carlyle's words—any human editor could make of 
them. Even when Mr. Robinson used to talk so, I used to 
shudder; for the men who have tried to be memoir-writers 
and failed are as numerous, or nearly so, as those who have 
tried to be poets and failed. A specific talent is as necessary 
for the one as for the other. But as soon as I had read a little 
of the volumes, all these doubts passed away. I saw at once 
that Mr. Robinson had an excellent power of narrative-writing, 
and that the editor of his remains had made a most judicious 
use of excellent materials. 

Perhaps more than anything it was the modesty of my old 
friend (I think I may call Mr. Robinson my old friend, for 
though he thought me a modem youth, I did know him twenty 
years)—^perhaps, I say, it was his modesty which made me 
nervous about his Memoirs more than anything else. I have 

^ This Appendix is reprinted by kind permission of the Executors of the 
late Mrs. E. 1 . Barrington and of Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd. 
from Walter Bagehot's article in the Fortnightly Review, August 1869, re¬ 
printed in his Literary Studies, vol. ii, pp. 323-37; 1891.. See also the 
Everyman edition. 

* Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, 
Barrister-aLLaw, F.S.A. Selected and edited by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. In 
three volumes. London, 1869. 
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so often heard him say (and say it with a vigour of empha¬ 
sis which is rarer in our generation even than in his): ' Sir, I 
have no literary talent. I cannot write. I never could write 
anything, and I never would write anything'—that being so 
taught, and so vehemently, I came to believe. And there 
was this to justify my creed. The notes Mr. Robinson used 
to scatter about him—and he was fond of writing rather 
elaborate ones—were not always very good. At least they 
were too long for the busy race of the present generation, and 
introduced Schiller and Goethe where they need not have 
appeared. But in these Memoirs (especially in the reminis¬ 
cences and the diary; for the moment he gets to a letter the 
style is worse) the words flow with such an effectual simplicity, 
that even Southey, the great master of such prose, could hardly 
have written better. Possibly it was his real interest in his 
old stories which preserved Mr. Robinson; in his letters he 
was not so interested and he fell into words and amplifications ; 
but in those ancient anecdotes, which for years were his life 
and being, the style, as it seems to me, could scarcely be 
mended even in a word. . . . But remembering this, and 
considering that Mr. Robinson wrote a diary beginning in 
l8ii, going down to 1867, and occupying thirty-five closely 
written volumes, and that there were reminiscences and vast 
unsorted papers, I think Dr. Sadler has managed admirably 
well. His book is brief to what it might have been, and all 
his own part is written with delicacy, feeling, and knowledge. 
He quotes, too, from Wordsworth by way of motto: 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of Nature's impress,—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope; but keen withal, and shrewd. 

His gestures note,—and, hark! his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks. 

It was a happy feeling for Mr. Robinson's character that 
selected these lines to stand at the beginning of his Memoirs.... 

. . . But there are some men who cannot be justly described 
quite gravely; and Crabb Robinson is one of them. A certain 
grotesqueness was a part of him, and, unless you liked it, you 
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lost the very best of him. He is called, and properly called, 
in these Memoirs Mr. Robinson; but no well-judging person 
ever called him so in life. He was always called * old Crabb,* 
and that is the only name which will ever bring up his curious 
image to me. He was, in the true old English sense of the 
word, a ' character ’; one whom a very peculiar life, certainly, 
and perhaps also a rather peculiar nature to begin with, had 
formed and moulded into something so exceptional and sin¬ 
gular that it did not seem to belong to ordinary life, and 
almost caused a smile when you saw it moving there. ‘An 
aberrant form,’ I believe, the naturalists call the seal and 
such things in natural history; odd shapes that can only be 
explained by a long past, and which swim with a certain 
incongruity in their present milieu. Now ‘old Crabb’ was (to 
me at least) just like that. You watched with interest and 
pleasure his singular gestures, and his odd way of saying 
things, and muttered, as if to keep up the recollection: ‘And 
this is the man who was the friend of Goethe, and is the friend 
of Wordsworth!' There was a certain animal oddity about 
‘old Crabb,’ which made it a kind of mental joke to couple 
him with such great names, and yet he was to his heart’s core 
thoroughly coupled with them. If you leave out all his strange 
ways (I do not say Dr. Sadler has quite left them out, but to 
some extent he has been obliged, by place and decorum, to 
omit them), you lose the life of the man. You cut from the 
Ethiopian his skin, and from the leopard his spots. I well 
remember poor Clough, who was then fresh from Oxford, and 
was much puzzled by the comer of London to which he had 
drifted, looking at ‘ old Crabb ’ in a kind of terror for a whole 
breakfast time, and muttering in mute wonder, almost to 
himself, as he came away: ‘Not at all the regular patriarch.’ 
And certainly no one could accuse Mr. Robinson of an insipid 
regularity either in face or nature. 

Mr. Robinson was one of the original founders of University 
College, and was for many years both on its senate and council; 
and as he lived near the college he was fond of jcoUecting at 
breakfast all the elder students—especially those who had any 
sort of interest in literature. Probably he never appeared to 
so much advantage, or showed all the best of his nature, so 
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well as in those parties. Like most very cheerful old people, 
he at heart preferred the company of the very young; and a 
set of young students, even after he was seventy, suited him 
better as society than a set of grave old men. Sometimes, 
indeed, he would invite—I do not say some of his contem¬ 
poraries, few of them even in 1847 were up to breakfast parties, 
but persons of fifty and sixty—those whom young students 
call old gentlemen. And it was amusing to watch the con¬ 
sternation of some of them at the surprising youth and levity 
of their host. They shuddered at the freedom with which we 
treated him. Middle-aged men, of feeble heads and half-made 
reputations, have a nice dislike to the sharp arguments and 
the unsparing jests of ‘boys at college*; they cannot bear the 
rough society of those who, never having tried their own 
strength, have not yet acquired a fellow-feeling for weakness. 
Many such persons, I am sure, were half hurt with Mr. Robin¬ 
son for not keeping those ‘impertinent boys* more at a just 
distance; but Mr. Robinson liked fun and movement, and 
disliked the sort of dignity which shelters stupidity. There 
was little to gratify the unintellectual part of man at these 
breakfasts, and what there was was not easy to be got at. 
Your host, just as you were sitting down to breakfast, found 
he had forgotten to make the tea, then he could not find his 
keys, then he rang the bell to have them searched for; but 
long before the servant came he had gone off into ‘Schiller- 
Goethe,* and could not the least remember what he had 
wanted. The more astute of his guests used to breakfast 
before they came, and then there was much interest in seeing 
a steady literary man, who did not understand the region, in 
agonies at having to hear three stories before he got his tea, 
one again between his milk and his sugar, another between his 
butter and his toast, and additional zest in making a stealthy 
inquiry that was sure to intercept the coming delicacies by 
bringing on Schiller and Goethe. 

It is said in these Memoirs that Mr. Robinson*s parents were 
very good-looking, and that when married they were called 
the handsome couple. But in his old age very little regular 
beauty adhered to him, if he ever had any. His face was 
pleasing from its animation, its kindness, and its shrewdness, 
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but the nose was one of the most slovenly which nature had 
ever turned out, and the chin of excessive length, with por¬ 
tentous power of extension. But, perhaps, for the purpose 
of a social narrator (and in later years this was Mr. Robinson’s 
position), this oddity of feature was a gift. It was said, and 
justly said, that Lord Brougham used to punctuate his sen¬ 
tences with his nose; just at the end of a long parenthesis he 
could, and did, turn up his nose, which served to note the 
change of subject as well, or better, than a printed mark. 
Mr. Robinson was not so skilful as this, but he made a very 
able use of the chin at a conversational crisis, and just at the 
point of a story pushed it out, and then very slowly drew it 
in again, so that you always knew when to laugh, and the 
oddity of the gesture helped you in laughing. 

Mr. Robinson had known nearly every literary man worth 
knowing in England and Germany for fifty years and more. 
He had studied at Jena in the ’great time,’ when Goethe, and 
Schiller, and Wieland were all at their zenith; he had lived 
with Charles Lamb and his set, and Rogers and his set, besides 
an infinite lot of little London people; he had taught Madame 
de Stael German philosophy in Germany, and helped her in 
business afterwards in England; he was the real friend of 
Wordsworth, and had known Coleridge and Southey almost 
from their ’coming out’ to their death. And he was not a 
mere literary man. He had been a Times correspondent in 
the days of Napoleon’s early German battles, now more than 
’seventy years since’; he had been off Corunna in Sir John 
Moore’s time; and last, but almost first it should have been, 
he was an English barrister, who had for years a considerable 
business, and who was full of picturesque stories about old 
judges. Such a varied life and experience belong to very few 
men, and his social nature—at once accessible and assailant— 
was just the one to take advantage of it. He seemed to be 
lucky all through: in childhood he remembered when John 
Gilpin came out; then he had seen—he could not hear—John 
Wesley preach; then he had heard Erskine, and criticised him 
intelligently, in some of the finest of the well-khown ’State 
trials ’; and so on during all his vigorous period. 
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Of course, these stories came over and over again. It is 
the excellence of a reminiscent to have a few good stories, and 
his misfortune that people will remember what he says. In 
Mr. Robinson's case an unskilled person could often see the 
anecdote somewhere impending, and there was often much 
interest in trying whether you could ward it off or not. There 
was one great misfortune which had happened to his guests, 
though he used to tell it as one of the best things that had 
ever happened to himself. He had picked up a certain bust 
of Wieland by Schadow, which it appears had been lost, and 
in the finding of which Goethe, even Goethe, rejoiced. After 
a very long* interval I still shudder to think how often I have 
heard that story; it was one which no skill or care could long 
avert, for the thing stood opposite our host’s chair, and the 
sight of it was sure to recall him. Among the ungrateful 
students to whom he was so kind, the first question always 
asked of any one who had breakfasted at his house was: 
'Did you undergo the bust}* 

A reader of these Memoirs would naturally and justly think 
that the great interest of Mr. Robinson's conversation was the 
strength of the past memory; but quite as amusing or more so 
was the present weakness. He never could remember names, 
and was very ingenious in his devices to elude the defect. 
There is a story in these Memoirs: 

‘I was engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey at Walthamstow. 
When I arrived there I was in the greatest distress, through 
having forgotten his name. And it was not till after half an 
hour's worry that I recollected he was a Unitarian, which 
would answer as well; for I instantly proceeded to Mr. Cogan's. 
Having been shown into a room, young Mr. Cogan came— 
" Your commands, sir?"—“Mr. Cogan, I have taken the liberty 
to call on you in order to know where I am to dine to-day." 
He smiled. I went on: “The truth is, I have accepted an 
invitation to dine with a gentleman, a recent acquaintance, 
whose name I have forgotten; but I am sure you can tell me, 
for he is a Unitarian, and the Unitarians are very few here."' 

And at his breakfasts it was always the same; he was alwa3rs 
in difficulty as to some person's name or other, and he had 
regular descriptions which recurred, like Homeric epithets, 
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and which he expected you to apply to the individual. Thus 
poor Clough always appeared: ‘That admirable and accom¬ 
plished man. You know whom I mean. The one who never 
says anything.* And of another living poet he used to say: 
‘ Probably the most able, and certainly the most consequential, 
of all the young persons I know. You know which it is. The 
one with whom I could never presume to be intimate. The 
one whose father I knew so many years.' And another 
particular friend of my own always occurred as: ‘That great 
friend of yours that has been in Germany—that most accom¬ 
plished and interesting person—that most able and excellent 
young man. Sometimes I like him, and sometimes I hate 
him. You,' turning to me, ‘know whom I mean, you 
villain!’ And certainly I did know; for I had heard the 
same adjectives, and been referred to in the same manner 
very many times. 

Of course, a main part of Mr. Robinson’s conversation was 
on literary subjects; but of this, except when it related to 
persons whom he had known, or sonnets to ‘the conception 
of which he was privy,' I do not think it would be just to speak 
very higlily. He spoke sensibly and clearly—he could not on 
any subject speak otherwise; but the critical faculty is as 
special and as peculiar almost as the poetical; and Mr. Robin¬ 
son in serious moments was quite aware of it, and he used 
to deny that he had the former faculty more than the latter. 
He used to read much of Wordsworth to me; but I doubt— 
though many of his friends will think I am a great heretic— 
I doubt if he read the best poems; and even those he did read 
(and he read very well) rather suffered from coming in the 
middle of a meal, and at a time when you wanted to laugh, 
and not to meditate. Wordsworth was a solitary man, and 
it is only in solitude that his best poems, or indeed any of his 
characteristic poems, can be truly felt or really apprehended. 
There are some at which I never look, even now, without 
thinking of the wonderful and dreary faces which Clough used 
to make while Mr. Robinson was reading them. ^To Clough 
certain of Wordsworth's poems were part of his inner being, 
and he suffered at hearing them obtruded at meal times, just 
as a High Churchman would suffer at hearing the collects of 
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the Church. Indeed, these poems were among the collects 
of Clough’s Church. 

Still less do I believe that there is any special value in the 
expositions of German philosophy in these volumes, or that 
there was any in those which Mr. Robinson used to give on 
such matters in conversation. They are clear, no doubt, and 
accurate; but they are not the expositions of a bom meta¬ 
physician. He speaks in these Memoirs of his having a 
difficulty in concentrating his ’attention on works of specula¬ 
tion.' And such books as Kant can only be really mastered, 
can perhaps only be usefully studied, by those who have an 
unusual facility in concentrating their mind on impalpable 
abstractions, and an uncommon inclination to do so. Mr. 
Robinson had neither; and I think the critical philosophy had 
really very little effect on him, and had, during the busy years 
which had elapsed since he studied it, very nearly run off him. 
There was something very curious in the sudden way that 
anything mystical would stop in him. At the end of a Sunday 
breakfast, after inflicting on you much which was transcen¬ 
dental in Wordsworth or Goethe, he would say, as we left 
him, with an air of relish: ’Now I am going to run down to 
Essex Street to hear Madge. I shall not be in time for the 
prayers; but I do not so much care about that; what I do like 
is the sermon; it is so clear.’ Mr. Madge was a Unitarian of 
the old school, with as little mystical and transcendental in 
his nature as any one who ever lived. There was a living 
piquancy hi the friend of Goethe—the man who would explain 
to you his writings—^being also the admirer of ‘Madge’; it 
was like a proser, lengthily eulogising Kant to you, and then 
saying: ’Ah! but I do love Condillac; he is so clear.’ 

But, on the other hand, I used to hold—I was reading law 
at the time, and so had some interest in the matter—^that 
Mr. Robinson much underrated his legal knowledge, and his 
practical power as a lawyer. What he used to say was: *I 
never knew any law, sir, but»I knew the practice. ... I left 
the bar because I feared my incompetence might be dis¬ 
covered. I was a tolerable junior; but I was rising to be a 
leader, which I was unfit to be; and so I retired, not to disgrace 
myself by some fearful mistake.’ In these Memoirs he says 
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that he retired when he had made the sum of money which he 
thought enough for a bachelor with few wants and not a single 
expensive taste. The simplicity of his tastes is certain; very 
few Englishmen indeed could live with so little show or pretence. 
But the idea of his gross incompetence is absurd. No one who 
was incompetent ever said so. There are, I am sure, plenty 
of substantial and well-satisfied men at the English bar who 
do not know nearly as much law as Mr. Robinson knew, and 
who have not a tithe of his sagacity, but who believe in them¬ 
selves and in whom their clients believe. On the other hand, 
Mr. Robinson had many great qualifications for success at 
the bar. He was a really good speaker: when over seventy I 
have heard him make a speech that good speakers in their full 
vigour would be glad to make. He had a good deal of the 
actor in his nature, which is thought, and I fancy justly 
thought, to be necessary to the success of all great advocates, 
and perhaps of all great orators. He was well acquainted with 
the petty technicalities which intellectual men in middle life 
in general cannot learn, for he had passed some years in an 
attorney’s office. Above all, he was a very thinking man, 
and had an ‘idea of business’—that inscrutable something 
which at once and altogether distinguishes the man who is 
safe in the affairs of life from those who are unsafe. I do not 
suppose he knew much black-letter law; but there are plenty 
of judges on the bench who, unless they are much belied, 
also know very little—perhaps none. And a man who can 
intelligently read Kant, like Mr. Robinson, need not fear the 
book-work of English law. A very little serious study would 
have taught him law enough to lead the Norfolk circuit. He 
really had a sound, moderate, money-making business, and 
only a little pains was wanted to give him more. 

The real reason why he did not take the trouble, I fancy, 
was that, being a bachelor, he was a kind of amateur in life, 
and did not really care. He could not spend what he had on 
himself, and used to give away largely, though in private. 
And even more, as with most men who have not .thoroughly 
worked when young, daily, regular industry was exceedingly 
trying to him. No man could be less idle; far from it, he was 
alwa}^ doing something; but then he was doing what he chose, 
o 
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Sir Walter Scott, one of the best workers of his time, used 
always to say that *he had no temptation to be idle, but the 
greatest temptation, when one thing was wanted of him, to 
go and do something else/ Perhaps the only persons who, 
not being forced by mere necessity, really conquer this tempta¬ 
tion, are those who were early broken to the yoke, and are 
fixed to the furrow by habit. Mr. Robinson loitered in 
Germany, so he was not one of these. I am not regretting 
this. It would be a base idolatiy of practical life, to require 
every man to succeed in it as far as he could, and to devote 
to it all his mind. . . . And when a man like Mr. Robinson 
has a real sagacity for affairs, it is for those who respect his 
memory to see that his reputation does not suffer from his 
modesty, and that his habitual self-depreciations—which, 
indeed, extended to his powers of writing as well as to those 
of acting—are not taken to be exactly true. 

In fact, Mr. Robinson was usefully occupied in University 
College business and University Hall business, and other such 
tilings. But there is no special need to write on them in 
connection with his name; and it would need a good deal of 
writing to make them intelligible to those who do not know 
them now. And the greater part of his life was spent in 
society where his influence was always manly and vigorous. 
I do not mean that he was universally popular; it would be 
defacing his likeness to say so, ‘I am a man,’ he once told 
me, ‘to whom a great number of persons entertain the very 
strongest objection.’ Indeed he had some subjects on which 
he could hardly bear opposition. Twice he nearly quarrelled 
with me: once for writing in favour of Louis Napoleon, which, 
as he had caught in Germany a thorough antipathy to the first 
Napoleon, seemed to him quite wicked; and next for my 
urging that Hazlitt was a much greater writer than Charles 
Lamb—a harmless opinion which I still hold, but which 
Mr. Robinson met with this outburst: ‘You, sir. You prefer 
the works of that scoundrel, that odious, that malignant 
writer, to the exquisite essays of that angelic creature!’ I 
protested that there was no evidence that angels could write 
particularly well; but it was in vain, and it was some time 
before he forgave me. Some persons who casually encountered 
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peculiarities like those, did not always understand them. In 
his last years, too, augmenting infirmities almost disqualified 
Mr. Robinson for general society, and quite disabled him from 
showing his old abilities in it. Indeed, I think that these 
memoirs will give almost a new idea of his power to many 
young men who had only seen him casually, and at times of 
feebleness. After ninety it is not easy to make new friends. 
And, in any case, this book will always have a great charm 
for those who knew Mr. Robinson well when they were them¬ 
selves young, because it will keep alive for them the image of 
his buoyant sagacity, and his wise and careless kindness. 


o> 
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(. . . the following Recollections are by Mr. De Morgan, late 
Professor of Mathematics in University College, London. He 
was one of Mr. Robinson's most intimate acquaintance during 
his later years, and a very highly valued friend.) 


As a master of the art of conversation—that is, of power of 
conversation without art—H. C. R. was a man of few rivals. 
He could take up the part of his friend Coleridge, whom 
Madame de Stael described to him as tremendous at monologue 
but incapable of dialogue. If any one chose to be a listener 
only, H. C. R. was his man; he had always enough for two, 
and a bit over. And he appreciated a listener, and considered 
the faculty as positive, not negative, virtue. But this did not 
mean that he cared little whether he was talking to a man or a 
post, and only wanted something which either had no tongue 
to answer, or would not use it. Coleridge, or someone like 
him, is said to have held a friend by the button until the 
despairing listener cut it away and finished his walk. On his 
way back he found his talking friend, holding up the button 
in his hand, and still in the middle of his discomrse. This 
would not have happened to H. C. R., who took note of his 

auditor. 'I consider-' he said, 'as one of the most 

sensible young men I ever knew.'—'Why! He hardly says 
anything.'—'Ah, but I do not judge him by what he says, but 
by how he listens.' But H. C. R, could and did converse. 
\^en he paused—^and he did pause—there was room for 
answer, and the answer suggested the rejoinder. What you 
said lighted up some consequence, no matter what he had 
just been sa3dng. To use the whist phrase, he followed his 
partner's lead. This is true conversation. . . . 

^ This Appendix is reprinted, by kind permission of Messrs. Macmills® 
and Co, Ltd., from the two-volume edition, 1872 (yol. ii, pp. 402-11), Pf 
Sadler's Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabh Eobfipson* 
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The elements of conversational power in H. C. R. were a 
quick and witty grasp of meaning, a wide knowledge of letters 
and of men-of-letters, a sufficient, but not too exacting, per¬ 
ception of the relevant, and an extraordinary power of memory. 
His early education was not of a very high order of the clas¬ 
sical, nor did his tastes induce him to cultivate ancient 
literature: in truth, his German and Italian opportunities 
used up his love of letters, which was very decided. He was 
fond of the drama, and of ballad compositions. For his pro¬ 
fession, the law, he had more turn than taste. With his 
memory, he got ample knowledge for a practitioner cheaper 
than most; and his mind was able to form and argue distinc¬ 
tions. So he was a successful barrister: he made the law a 
good horse, but never a hobby. His intercourse with the 
school of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Charles Lamb, etc., 
and with the German school, from Goethe and Schiller down¬ 
wards, to say nothing of others, gave him a wide range of 
anecdote and of comparison. By the time he died the tablet 
of his memory had more than sixty years of literary recollec¬ 
tions painted upon it; and painted with singular clearness. 
He had a comical habit of self-depreciation, which, though 
jocose in expression, took its rise in a real feeling that his life 
had been thrown away. It had, in fact, been of a miscellaneous 
character, and, save only in his legal career, had nothing to 
which a common and understood name could be attached. 
Accordingly it was: 'I speak to you with the respect with 

which a person like myself ought to speak to a great- 

Here insert scholar, mathematician, physician, etc., as the 
case might be. Or, perhaps: ‘I am nothing, and never was 
an5^hing, not even a lawyer.* Sometimes: *Do not run away 
with the idea that I know that or anything else.* But the 
climax was reached when, after giving an account of something 
which involved a chain of anecdotes, running back with 
singular connection and clearness through two generations, 
he came at last to a loss about some name. It would then be: 

ou see that my memory k quite gone; though'that is an 
ab^rd way of talking, for I never had any.’ 

IS memory was very self-consistent. Those who watched 
conversation would find that, though at different tinjes' 
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the same anecdote would occur in very different illustrative 
duties, it was always the same.i And this continued to the 
very last. He died on Tuesday, 5th February 1867; and up 
to the preceding Saturday his conversation and his memory 
continued in vigour. On the morning of the Saturday the 
writer was with him, and saw no change until after his luncheon, 
when he appeared somewhat lethargic. His medical attendant 
was summoned, and it was soon found that the end had begun. 


He was eighty when he began to have that suspicion of 
personal attentions being a tribute to increasing years which 
susceptible men take up at sixty. He had completed the 
extra score when the writer proposed to help him on with his 
greatcoat after dinner. Waving him off, he said: ' I look upon 
every man who offers to help me with my coat as my deadly 
enemy.'—' Do you mean that a true joke is no joke?'—‘That's 
just it.' 

The writer never had his full idea of the great bulk of the 
stock, and of the ready manner in which it was disposed for 
use, until the summer preceding the death of H. C. R., whom 
he then assisted in rearranging books, and advising in the dis¬ 
position of some part of the library. H. C. R.'s share in the 
matter was to sit in his chair, and tell a story about every 
book—or at least about four out of five—as it was named. It 
might be about the author, or the contents, or the former 
possessor, or some incident of the particular copy; but whatever 
it was, there it was, and out it came. Tumbling on each other's 
heels, these stories drove one another out of memory; . . . 
accounts of book after book which H. C. R. had quite forgotten 
that he possessed, and had not thought of for a lifetime. 


H. C. R. had also a remarkable power, of close verbal quota¬ 
tion, orally given. The writer has verified this by books, and 
judges that the memory was equally good at repeating con¬ 
versations. He also noticed that an anecdote, containing a 
retort or a hon mot, was always given in the same words. 

^See Appendix C for an illustration of the * self-consistency* of Crabb 
Robinson's memory. 
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There are men who are strong in recollection of the substance 
of what was said, but who synonymize, not merely words, but 
idioms and proverbs. You end with: 'It was six of one and 
half a dozen of the other,' and are reported as pronouncing: 

* It was all of a piece.' You say:' He will come to the gallows,' 
and: ‘He will die in his shoes' is carried away. Of such 
paronomasia H. C. R. was incapable. 

Such powers of memory do exist, and it may be suspected 
that, when they exist, they often determine the bent towards 
conversation rather than writing. We may almost think, 
whimsical as it may appear, that the slowness of writing would 
be an insufferable bore to a person who combined so rapidly 
and remembered so fully. H. C. R. should have been a 
shorthand writer, and should have had a transcriber at his 
service. But so far from having this quality, his ordinary 
handwriting was slow and deliberate: it continued full-formed 
and legible to the last. This appears in the letter, written to 
the secretary of University College, on his retirement from the 
Senate. 

The depreciation of himself shows that the habit was not 
merely a joke, but that the feeling interfered on grave and 
even saddening occasions. It should be remembered, that 
for nearly thirty years he had, with his sound judgment and 
genial feeling, taken a most intimate part in the management. 
And yet he seems to remember nothing but the advantage— 
not small—which had been derived from his living near the 
College, and being obtainable for a quorum at any notice, 
and with most cheerful acquiescence. 

Those who have breakfasted and dined with H. C. R. will 
find it impossible to describe the charm of those social meetings. 
We have heard of a difficult host, whose parties were celebrated 
for unrestrained association, which was accounted for by a 
saturnine guest as follows: ‘Oh, any two persons who can 
get on with him are sure to be able to get on with one another I' 
In this case, however, assimilation was powerfully aided by 
the genial good-humour of the host, and effectually prepared 
by his choice of associates. For there was nothing like general 
society at his table; the guests were a cluster of persons whose 
minds had affinities with his own. . . . But at the house of 
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H. C. R. . . . each man felt the assurance that every guest 
would be—in the opinion of a discerning and experienced 
host, who cultivated acquaintance only according to liking— 
a man whose society was personally agreeable to that host. 
Hence what may be called a prejudice in favour of the lot, 
which is a great step towards easy association. And so it 
happened that these meetings were pleasant and social, ah 
ovo usque ad mala. ... As to H. C. R. himself, at the head 
of his table, he managed to secure attention to his guests 
without the guests themselves feeling that they were on his 
mind. . . . H. C. R. . . , made his meal and carried on his 
conversation, while, somehow or other—the most satisfactory 
way in which many things can happen—his guests were 
perfectly well served, as he knew and saw. And so these 
parties were too pleasant in all details to allow any remembrance 
of one part by its contrast with another. . . . 

H. C. R. had not much of a classical education in his school¬ 
days. Perhaps no person alive can authenticate this better 
than the writer; if, as stated in the Inquirer, and, indeed, as 
remembered by the writer from his own lips, his only classical 
instructor was his uncle, the Rev. John Ludd Fenner. . . . 
There was little chance of H. C. R. picking up a taste for the 
classics under such teaching; it would be surprising if he 
learned as much as that such a taste existed. The boy who 
was to be the associate of Goethe, Schiller, Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, etc., must have had an innate power of appreciating 
the beautiful and the imaginative. . . . 

If there were two subjects upon which he was apt to be 
huffed, they were German literature generally, and Wordsworth. 
And yet he certainly showed no striking adhesion to German 
doctrines in philosophy, and no remarkable—certainly no 
exclusive—adoption of German tone of thought. These things 
had opened his mind, for his first real studies were in Germany, 
and in German: but they did not block up the gateway. Real 
business, that of a reporter from the scene of a campaign, of 
a newspaper writer, of a well-employed lawyer, probably 
shaped modes of thought which prevented the speculative 
from usurping the whole field, and even from entire occupation 
of any part of it. 
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As to Wordsworth and his poetical comrades, it is certain 
that the soul of H. C. R. was not that of a Lake-poet. Had 
he written verse, the writer feels sure, without pronouncing 
upon the exact place, that it would have come nearer to 
Hudibras than to the Excursion. He admired and appreciated, 
and saw all that was to be seen: whether, in the meaning of 
the enthusiasts, he felt all that was to be felt, may be hung up 
for further inquiry. It may be suspected that, both as to the 
German and the English schools, his admiration was for the 
writings and his affection for his friends: fiat mixtura was the 
prescription. It is worth noting, that both his great objects 
of enthusiasm, both the points on which his temper was 
occasionally assailable, were connected with deep personal 
regards and long friendships. 

If, then, it be true which was whispered, namely, that 
under irritation at an assault on Wordsworth, he in former 
time told a literary lady that she was an ‘impertinent old 
maid*—no doubt in that joco-serious tone in which he often 
launched a hard word; it was followed by a letter of apology— 
it must have been for his friends he spoke, and not for their 
doctrines,^ 

Things like these were brought forward when there appeared 
any languor. It would be: ‘Well, how are you to-day, Mr. 
R-?* ‘Oh, a poor creature; my head's not fit for any¬ 

thing; it never was good for much.* If a discussion was 
thereupon brought about, the head would be roused, all the 
power would be awakened in five minutes, and a small course 
of anecdote, beginning with Wieland, and ending with yester¬ 
day's visit from-, or perhaps vice versi, would send all 

megrim to the rightabout. 

The last of the Lake School—for, though H. C. R. did not 
serve at the altar, he was free of the Inner Court—was, strange 
to say, not a poet, not apparently enthusiastic about poetry, 
more interested in the real hfe than in the ideal, tolerably 
satirical in thought and phrase, and a man whose very last 

^The story is that H. C. R. rushed downstairs, and when he got to the 
door, heard the lady calling alter him; 'You had better take your hat, 
life. Robinson.'— Sadler. 
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wish would have been for the 'peaceful hermitage' to end 
his days in. This is the report of one: how was it with others? 
Did the mind of H. C. R. take colour from that of the person 
with whom he conversed? Would he have been other things, 
to other men ? Such a power, or tendency, or what you please, 
may go a little in aid of the writer’s impression that he was 
fit for success in anything—^in different degrees for different 
things, but with sufficient for utility and note. In whatever 
he tried, he gained opinion, whether in what he liked, or in 
what he disliked. It is much to be regretted that he had not 
an absorbing literary pursuit; but there are instances enough 
in which the pecuhar talents which are best displayed in 
conversation have turned the others to their own purpose. 

H. C. R. talked about everything but his own good deeds. 
But even here he was not always able to prevent a hint from 
slipping out. A lady applied to him about the truth of a 
story told by an unfortunate person who, though greatly 
reduced, claimed to have known H. C. R. in better days. He 
remembered all about it, and determined to give some relief. 
Expressing this determination, it came out in half-soliloquy: 

' I have £500 a year to devote to charity, but I am nearly at 
the end. I cannot do much this year.’ 

If it were required to illustrate the peculiar parts of H. C. R.’s 
mind, it could be best done, not by his reverential talk about 
Goethe and Wordsworth, but by the humorous appreciation, 
mixed with respect, with which he spoke of Robert Robinson 
of Cambridge, the author of The History of Baptism, and of 
George Dyer, the ' G. D. ’ of Elia*s Essays. H. C. R. did not 
personally know Robinson (ob. 1790), but several common 
friends of his, and of the Cambridge Nonconformist, had 
furnished him with materials for a small collection of Anec- 
dotes, which he published in the Christian Reformer for 1845. 
Among these friends was Dyer, who was himself the first 
biographer of Robinson. This Life (1796), though the Memoir 
in the Bunyan, i.e. Baptist Library (1861), which may be called 
the official account, pronounces it 'not satisfactory,’ was 
declared to begone of the best biographies in the language. 
Perhaps the charm of the book is that Robert Robinson's 
peculiar humour was wholly unappreciated by the simple- 
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minded biographer, who enters gems of satire which will be, 
as they have been, reprinted again and again, with remarks of 
the most impercipient tameness. It is a resemblance, on a 
small scale, of what had happened a few years before, but 
without imitation. Dyer was to Robert Robinson very like 
what Boswell was to Johnson, with several important differ¬ 
ences. Now, Robert Robinson had a faculty of satirical ^ 
humour, such as made a part of the furniture of the mind of 
H. C. R., and the friend of both, George Dyer, was a man in 
whom want of humour amounted to a positive endowment. 
The juxtaposition of the two, with H. €. R. as the approximator, 
was a treat. Charles Lamb would have given the subject an 
essay; and it is to be regretted that H. C. R. did not imitate 
his friend; that is to say, we may suppose it to be regretted; 
but we may be wrong: it may be that he could not have written 
much which would have reminded us of the manner in which 
he always talked. 

And to this point there goes another word. The elements 
of his power of conversation have been enumerated, but all 
put together will not explain the charm of his society. For 
this, we must refer to other points of character which, un¬ 
assisted, are compatible with dulness and taciturnity. A 
wide range of sympathies, and sympathies which were instan¬ 
taneously awake when occasion arose, formed a great part of 
the whole. This easily excited interest led to that feeling of 
communion which draws out others. 

Nothing can better illustrate this than reference to the old 
meaning of conversation. Up to the middle of the last century, 
or near it, the word never meant colloquy alone; it was a 
perfect synonym for companionship. So it was with Crabb 
Robinson; his conversation was companionship, and his 
companionship was conversation. 

^ Over and above what H. C. R. has collected, a little crop might be raised 
out of the different works and correspondence. Writing to Toulmin, Robert 
Robinson gives the following: 'Says a grave brother: "Friend, I never heard 

r m preach on the Trinity." I replied: "Oh, I intend to do so as soon as ever 
understand it."' Dyer would have recorded the intention, perhaps with 
solemn remarks on the propriety of the delay for the reaspn given.—D e 
Morgan. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF CRABB ROBINSON'S VERBAL 
ACCURACY IN HIS REMINISCENCES 

\ 

Apropos of De Morgan’s tribute to the accuracy of Crabb 
Robinson’s verbal memory (p. 201), and of some doubts which 
have recently been expressed about the trustworthiness of his 
reminiscences, the following illustrations may be of interest. 
The first was written in 1846, under the date 1799, when Anne 
Plumptre was mentioned as a protegee of Dr. Geddes: the 
second was written in 1848, under the date 1810, when the 
incident described actually occurred: 


Anne Plumptre. 1799 
The following is a specimen 
of her literary taste—*Have 
you ever read “La Guerre des 
Dieux"?’ she said to Will: 
Lloyd. His sister also was 
present. Both of them had 
been brought up with unusual 
delicacy—‘No? Pray get it 
immediately. It is one of the 
cleverest books ever written’ 
—Something more was said— 
but I was silent. I was literally 
dumbfounded. ‘What is it 
about?* said old Mrs. Lloyd 
to me—Have you read it? 
‘Not through, Ma’am, I began 
it, but it was so excessively 
obscene that I never finished 
it.* . . . Mrs. Anne replied 


1810 

After dinner literature was 
the theme. ‘Did you ever 
read La Guerre des Dieux}* 
said she to Will: Lloyd. 


‘NoI What is it?* 

‘ Oh! the cleverest thing 
that ever was in the world. 
Pray get it.’ 


‘ Do you know it,* said Mrs. 
L. to me. ‘Did you ever read 
it?* ‘I began it, Mad: but it 
is so filthy and obscene, that 
I was not able to finish it.’ 
‘To the pure all things are 
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with a Hmph ‘ To the pure all 
things are pure.' Next morn¬ 
ing I called on Mrs. Lloyd. 
*I am come, Ma'am, to make 
an apology for my misconduct 
yesterday, but I really could 
not help it.'—‘What apology? 
I do not know what you mean.' 
‘Why! my excessive rudeness 
to a lady at your table—Miss 
Plumptre.' ‘Oh! don’t talk of 
apology. I could have kissed 
you.' 

I happened to be sitting 
with Chas. Lamb when some 
one said—‘Have you heard? 
Anne Plumptre is dead.' 
‘A. P. dead,' exclaimed Lamb, 
‘ What an ugly ghost she '11 
make.' 
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pure,' said Miss Plumptre with 
a toss of the head. I made no 
reply, nor did I speak to her 
during the day. Next morning 
I called on Mrs. L. ‘ I am come 
to make an apology to you.’ 
‘An apology. What for?' 
‘ For my excessive rudeness to 
a lady at your table.' I began 
my story. But she stopped. 
‘Pray don’t apologise to me 
for that—I could have kissed 
you.' 

It was many years after this 
when I was playing whist with 
Charles Lamb when some one 
said ‘Anne Plumptre is dead.’ 
‘Dead,’ exclaimed Lamb, 
‘What an ugly ghost she 
will make.' 
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ChriatUm Reformer, The, 102, 175 
Chronicle, The, 54 
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3, 10, il, 49, 50, ei 71, 181 
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Gibson, John, 159 
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163, 164, 165, 166, 168 and n., 169 and 
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Oramont, 144 
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Heidelberg, 162 
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Irving, Edward, 178 
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Jena University, 11, 23, 24, 25, 32, 35. 36 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, 85 
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Kenyon, Edward, Mrs. 177 
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Lewis, Matthew Gregory (‘ Monk ’), 144 
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77 n., 169, 160 
Maokintosh, Sir James, 7 
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Manning, Anne, novels, 147 
Mansfield, Lord, 67 
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Marlowe, Christopher, The Tragedy of 
Dr. Fauatiis, 165 
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Wordsworths, 89 n., 92; works, 146 
Martlneau, James, 174, 178, 179 
Masquorler, James, 174 
Mattress, a spring, 128 
Maturln, Charles Robert, 144 
Maurice, Frederick Denison, 178 
Mazzinl, Giuseppe, 136 
MockJenburg'Sohwerin, Duke of, 45 
Mendelssohn, Moses, 27 
Mesmerism, 87, 128 and n. 

Meyer, Professor, 20 

Miloanke, Ralph, Karl of Lovelace, Lady 
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Mllnes, Richard Monckton, 80, 103, 151 
Milton, John, Samson AgonisteSt 169 
and n. 

Monkhouse, Thomas, 67, 68 
Montagu, Basil, 71 
Monteagle, Lord, 105 
Montgomery, James, 152 
Monthiy Magazine, The, 25, 26 
MotUMv Repository, The, 59 
Moore, Dr. John, Zetuco, 143 
Moore, Sir John, 62 

Moore, Thomas, 67, 80; Cash, Com, and 
Catholics, 167 and n.; Life of Byron, 168 
Morgan, Lady (pseud., Sydney Owenson), 
146 

Napoleon, 38, 43, 48, 68,110, 134, 164, 155 
Napoleonic Wars, 12, 42, 43, 45, 48, 61, 62, 
53, 54, 94, 134 and n. 

Nash, Wedd, 8 

National Revieiv, The, first published, 177 
Neoker, Jacques, death, 29 
‘ Needy knife grinder! ’ (The Friend of 
Humanity and the Knife-Orinder), 
authorship of, 57 

Newman, Francis William, 119, 178 
Nlocollnl, Giovanni Battista, 166, 157 
and n., 158 

Nicolai, Friedrich, Allegemeine Deutsche 
Bibliothek, 27 

Nonconformists. See Dissenters 
Novel-reading, taste in, 3 and n., 143,144, 
146, 146, 147, 148 and n., 149, 162 

O’Connell, Daniel, 165, 164 
OUphant, Margaret Wilson, novels, 147 
Omnibuses introduced in London and 
Paris, 121 and n., 122 
Ople, Amelia, Mrs., 2 
Owen, Robert, 135, 136 

Palgrave, Francis Turner, Golden Trea¬ 
sury, 152 

Paris, 121, 124, 154 
Parkes, Bessie, 131 n. 


Parr, Dr. Samuel, and W. Combe, 66 
Parry, Captain. 8 
Pattisaon, Wlfilam, 2, 144 
Pattlsson, William, Mrs., 143, 144 
Paynter, Thomas, 136 
Peel, Sir Robert. 103 

Percy, Thomas, Reliques of Aneieni 
English Poetry, 46 

Perthes, and Crabb Robinson on Blake, 62 

Phillips, Mr.. 64 

Photography, 129 

Pindar, Peter (John Woloot), 151 

Pitt, William, 6 

Platen, Graf, 172 

Plumptre, Anno, 8 and n.. Appendix C 
Pool, Mr., 42, 44 

Poetry, taste In. 139, 140, 141, 142, 149, 
150, 151 

Pope, Alexander, compared witli Cowpor, 
142; quoted. 139; and Crabb Robinson, 
141 

Pordon, Ellen. See Franklin. Lady 
Postal arrangements, 126 
Press, freedom of the, 6; in Germany, 13 
Price, Uvodnlo. 130 
Priestley, Joseph, 2, 14 
Prison Discipline, 136 
Procter, Adola Anno, lyrics, 152 
Procter, Bryan Waller (pseud., Barry 
Cornwall), 178 

Quarterly Revie.rv, The, 66 
Qtullinau, Mrs. (Dora Wordsworth), 
daguerreotype of, 129; death, 92; 
marriage, 91 and n., 92; mention, 88, 
89, 91, 160 

Qulllinan, Edward, and Landor’s attack on 
Wordsworth, 79; marriage, 01 and n., 02 

Radcllffe, Mrs. Ann Ward, works, 138, 
143, 144, 145 

RaUways, the first, 122 and u., 123 and n,, 
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Rambler, The, 141 
Razor, a safety, 129 
RfMido, Charles, Peg Woffington, 147 
Reed, Professor Henry, 110 n.. Ill n. 
Reform BiU, the, 131, 132, 133 
Reid, Elizabeth Jesser, Mrs., 118, 119, 
120 n. 

Richardson, Samuel, Clarissa HarUnve, 141 
Rlok-bumlngs, 94, 136 n. 

Rickman, John, 64 

Robertson, Frederick William, 174, 176 
Robinson, Anthony, 141, 142 
Robinson, Caroline, death, 96 
Robinson, Elizabeth. See Thornton 
Robinson, Habakkiik, 98 
Robinson, Henry, 1 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, bust by Adams, 
178; bust by Ewing, 110; charac¬ 
teristics, 9, 10 and n.. 31, 32, 61 n., 62, 
63, 112, 127, 136, 163, 154, 170, 180, 
181, 182; childhood, 1; classical studies, 
23, 140 and n.; correspondence to be 

E reserved, 125; death, 180; joins de- 
ating Booleties, 5; dedication by 
Wordsworth to, 100; begins his dlary» 
68; early education, 2; and foreira 
affairs, 42. 43. 13^ 135; and tbe 
French, 12, 38; as a friend, ^i, 99, 100; 
a missionary of German culture, 11, 12, 
140; gifts to Bedford CoUege, 119, 120; 
g^ to London University, 107; gift to 
T. Robinson, 129; and Godwin’s Poli¬ 
tical Justice, 3; Gotblcism, 138 and n., 
139; as a host, 178, 179, Appendix A; 
legal career, 2, 4, 5, 57, 58, 59,60,61,05; 
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literary ambitions, 7. 31, 39. 59; and 
English literature, 141, 142, see also 
Novel-reading and Poetry; first visit to 
London, 5; youthful politics, 3, 4, 6, 7; 
portraits, 129, 130: by Armitago. 109: 
done for Goethe, 167 and n., 168; pre¬ 
judices, 110 and n., 147; publications 
and writings, 2. 4. 25, 20. 39. 46, 58. 59, 
62, 102, 110, 112, 175; on social condi¬ 
tions, 135, 136, 137; a mlssionarv of 
Wordsworth, 23, 84, 168, 108 n., 169 n. 
Robinson, Henry Hutchison, 96, 98 
Robinson, Jemima (Mrs. Henry). 1 
Robinson, Mary (Mi's. Thomas), 95 and n. 
Robinson, Sarah (Mrs. Tom), 96, 97 
Robinson, Thomas, character, 91, 95, 142, 
143; death, 97; taste in literature, 142, 
143; marriage, 95; and Crabb llobinson, 
6, 12, 13, 15, .30, 71. 84, 93. 94, 95, 126, 
129, 140 

Robinson, Thomas (Tom), 95, 96 
Roche, Madame Sophie de la, 15 and n., 21 
Rogers, Samuel, and Byron, 77; mention, 
67, 72, 80; and Wordsworth. 81, 93 
Rough, Sir William, 64 and n., 70 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 145 
Ruskim John, 149 
Rutt, J. T., 6, 8 

Sadler, Dr. Thomas, 97, 172, 180 
Salm (publisher), 46 

Sand, George (Mine Dudovant),works, 147 
Saturday Remew, The. 152 
SJiume, Johann G., 18, 20, 28 
Savigny, Friedrich Karl von, 15, 23, 35 
Savlgny, Madame, nSe Rrentano, 15 
Saxe-Weimar, Crown Prin(*e and Princess 
of, 161; Duchess Dowager of (Anno 
Amelia), 33, 37, 166, 167; Grand Duke 
of, 21, 28, 29, 30. 32, 161, 162; Grand 
Duchess of, 161, 162 

SohoUing, P''riedrich von, 17, 24, 25, 75, 
140, 171, 172 

Schiller. J. C. P^Iedrich von, 11, 21, 33, 
36, 37. 161 

Works: Die Bravi von Messina, 26; 
Correspondence of Goethe and Schiller, 
164, 165; Die Jungfrau von Orleans, 26; 
Die Xenien, 25, 27 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, 29, 31, 65; 
Werke, 75 

Schlegel, Frau Friedrich von, 172 
Sohlogels, the (A. W. von and Friedrich 
von), 23, 27. 140, 161 
Sohlosser, Friedrich, 35, 172 
Scott, Sir Walter, 76 and n., 146; gift to 
Godwin. 71; Marmion, 80 

Novels: Ghiy Mannering, Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, The Legend of Montrose, 
Quentin Durward, 145; Waverley, 143, 
145 and n. 

S611noourL Professor de, quoted, 85, 91 
8orvi6re, Oharlotte, 15 and n. 

Servl6re, Paulina, 15 
Servldres, the, 16, 22, 36 
Severn, Joseph, 159 
Shaftesbury, Lord, 21 
Sharp, Williatn, 5 and n. 

Shell, Richard Lalor, 164 and n. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, Crabb Robinson’s 
estimate of, 150 and n., 151; and 
Southey, 82 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Fizarro, 10 
Siddons, Sarah, 10 and n. 

Slave Trade, abolition of the, 110 and n.. 
Ill, 113, 114 

Smith, Charlotte, novels, 143, 144 
Smith, Horace, Rejected Addresses, 152,174 


Smith, James, Rejected Addreaae.s, 152.174 
Social conditions, 13, 135, 136, 137 
Sofa, a spring, 129 
Sortain, Joseph, 174 
Southey, Cuthbort, 83 
Southey family, and Crabb Robinson, 82 
Southey, R<»bert, on Clarkson and Wllber- 
force, 113; on Coleridge, 49, 73, 74; The 
Curse of Kehama, 102; health. 83; and 
Lamb’s Letter of Elia , . ., 68, 69; 
numtion. 78; and authorship of ‘ Needy 
knife grinder 1 ’ 57; saying quoted, 4; 
and Crabb Robinson, 49, 81, 82, 83 
Spa Fields Riot, 132 n. 

Spain, English popularity, 51 
Spat, Major von, 43, 44 
Spcctalifr, The, 141 

StaOl, Madame do, and Coleridge, 65; and 
Crabb Robinson. 28, 29, 30, 31. 32, 65 
Steamships, 1 24 and n. 

Stephen, Sir James, 111 and n., 112, 114; 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, 
112 

Sterling, Pklward, 55 
Sterling, Joiin, 55 and n. 

Stockholm, 45 
Stonohenge. 10, 138 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Dred and Uncle 
Tom's Catnn, 147 
Swanwick, Anna, 178 
Sweden, English unpoinilarlty, 45; poli¬ 
tical conditions, 45, 46 


Tulfourd, Sir Thomas Noon, 178; Jon, 78 
Talleyrand, P6rlgord, 154 
Taiinus Mountains, 12 
Taylor, John James, 174, 180 
Taylor. William, 2, 8, 22, 39 
Telegraph, electric, introduced, 125. 126 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Idylls of the. 
King, In Meynoriam, Maud, Morte 
d'Arthur, 151 

Thackeray, William Makepeac^e, Crabb 
Robinson’s estimate of, 148: l^cndennis, 
148; Esrntmd and Vanity I<'air, 148 n. 
Theatre, Crabb Robinson frequents the, 
10: Covent Garden, 78; Drury Lane, 10, 
180; The Lyceum, 127 
Thelwall, John, Crabb Robinson visits, 
10; trial. 3 

Thornton, Mrs. (Elizabeth Robinson), 98 
Thornton, Thomas, 98 
Thornton, Mr. (British Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to the IIansa towns), 43 
ThorwaJdson, Bertel, 169 
TIock, Ludwig, on Coleridge, 75; on 
literature, 171; mention, 23, 27, 37, 161; 
Crabb Robinson on, 171 
Tilsit, Treaty of. 42, 43 
Times, The, attitude towards Dlssentors, 
102; extract from Anniversary Num¬ 
ber, Ist Jan., 1935, 48 n.; article on 
Prison Discipline, 136; and T. Thorn¬ 
ton, 98 

Crabb Robinson and, 152; correspon¬ 
dent at Altoua, 41, 42, 43; corre¬ 
spondent In Corunna, 50, 51, 52, 54; as 
foreign editor, 47. 48, 64, 55, 56, 57; 
loaves staff, 54, 57 
Tipper, Mr., 68 
Toledo, M., 54 

Tooko, John Home, and Crabb Robinson, 
8; trial, 3 

Treason and Sedition Bills (the Pitt and 
Grenville Acts), 4 

Trollope, Anthony, works criticised by 
Crabb Robinson, 149 
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Uhlitnd, Johann LudwiKi 172 
Underlining in letters, 143 
Unitarian Association, Orabb Koblnson 
loins, 102 

Unitarians. See Dissenters 
University College, 103 and n., 108, 109, 
179; Council, and Crabb Robinson, 104, 
106, 106 and n.; Senate, Crabb Robin¬ 
son vice-president of, 104, 106, 106; 
racket court given by Crabb Robinson, 
107 

University HaU, 101, 103, 107, 108, 109 
University of Loudon, examinations, 
105 and u. 

Vetus. See Sterling, Edward 
Victoria, Queen, 131 and n. 

Voigt, Professor F. S., 34, 161, 162, 163, 
166 

Voltaire, Crabb Robinson reads, 18 
Volimtoers, the raising of, 134 and n. 
Voss, Johann Heinrich, 11, 26 and n., 36, 
161 

Wakefield, Gilbert, trial and imprison¬ 
ment, a. 6, 8, 10 

Walker, Dr. Mary E., 131 n. whore Walter 
(?) or Watkins (?) shoiild road Walker 
Wall, Anton. See Hoyne 
Walter, John (the second), 41, 47, 50, 54, 
55, 66, 102 

Warner, Susan (pseud., Elizabeth Wother- 
oll), The Wide Wide World, 147 
Warton, Dr. Thomas, 139 
Waterloo, Battle of, 134 
Weimar, 11, 18, 20, 28, 37, 161, 162, 165. 
168; Duke of, see Saxe-Weimar; 
theatre at. 21, 26, 161 
Wolshaupt, Adam, 34 
Wellesley, Arthiu*, Duke of Wellington, 
133 

Wellesley, Richard Cowley, Morquls of, 48 
Wesley, John, 2, 166 
Westminster Iteview, The, 59 
Wetzlar 16 

Wleland’, 11, 15, 18, 20, 27, 30, 33, 37, 162; 

Agathodaemon, 19; Aristippus. 39 
Wilberforco, Samuel, Bishop, 112 
Wilberforce, W., Jim., 112 
Wilberforco, William, the sons of (Samuel 
and W., iun.). 113. 114 
Wilberforce, Wuilam, and Clarkson, 113; 


Correspondence of, Crabb Robinson 
attacked in, 112; Exposure of Misrepre¬ 
sentations . . ., 112; Life of. 111, 112; 
Strictures on a Life of, 110 
William IV, 132, 133 
Williams, Helen Maria, works, 154 
Wlmbridge, Mrs. (Sarah Jane Moling), 8 
Winckolmann, Stephan August, 17 
Wolf, Friedrich August, 37 
Women, social conditions, 131 n. See 
also Education 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, Miss, 40, 60, 64, 
88. 90, 91 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (Dora). See Quil- 
linan, Mrs. 

Wordsworth, Marv, Mrs., 84, 88, 89, 90, 
99. 110 n.. Ill n., 160, 181 
Wordsworth, William, autograph for 
11. H. Robinson, 96; and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, 39, 40; and Bunsen, 168, 169; 
and T. Carlyle, 149; character, 74, 83. 
93 and n.; and chloroform, 128; and 
Coleridge, 71; and his daughter’s death, 
92; and his daughter’s marrl^e, 91 
and n., 92; and the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act. 86, 103 n.: and Dyer’s Life of 
Robert Robinson, 9; and family, 64, 66, 
88, 89 and n., 90; and Goethe, 78, 79, 
86, 87: and his grandchildren, 93; and 
Hnzlltt, 68, 69; and C. Lamb, 73, 75; 
attacked by Landor, 78, 79; and Miss 
Mackenzie, 159, 160; mention, 2, 27, 
31, 112, 129; parodied. 160; on the 
penny post, 125; political views, 85, 86, 
131; religious views, 84, 86; and F. W. 
Robertson, 175; and Crabb Robinson, 
49, 50, 66, 67, 74, 81 bis, 88, 99, 100, 110, 
140, 149, 156, 162, 168 and n.. 181; and 
S. Rogers, 80, 81; and Rydal friends. 92, 
93; and slavery, 113, 114; and Southey, 
83; Southey on, 49; statesmanship of, 
58 n., 86; on art and natural scenery, 
139; on his own works, 49, 60 

Works: Sonnet to Clarkson, 113, 114; 
Convention of Cinira. 46, 58, 86; The 
Excursion, 79; Lyrical Ballads, 10, 23, 
26, 27, 162; Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads, 140; Memorials of an Italian 
Tour, 100; Peter Bell, 73, 160 

Yongo, Charlotte, The Heir of Redclyffe, 
146,147 
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